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PREFACE. 



In the London AthensBom for Angnst 27, 1898, Dr. 
Mononre D. Oonwaj, the biographer of Thomas Paine 
and editor of his works, wrote as follows : 

''A strange and probably unique copy of Paine's AoB 
OF Beason, Part L, has been found in New York. It 
is substantially the first Paris edition, printed by Bar- 
rois at the close of January, 1794; but in the middle of 
p. 77, where the religious essay ends, a small blank 
space is followed by the author's narrative of the in- 
cidents of his arrest. This amounts to more than two 
pages, in the same type and spacing as the rest of the 
Yolxune. Then on the next page is b^gun a ' Postscript ' 
— an extended reply to Bourdon de TOise, who had 
denounced him in the Gonvention on Gl^ristmas Day. 
These additions bear intrinsic evidence of having been 
written soon after Paine's imprisonment (December 29, 
1793). The American minister in Paris, in a letter to 
Jefferson, dated January 21, 1794, reports Paine as at 
work in prison on a pamphlet — no doubt these additions, 
as the entire manuscript of The Age of Beason was 
left complete in the hands of Joel Barlow before the 
author entered the Luxembourg. It appears probable 
that the additions belonged to the work as Paine in- 
tended it to appear, but were suppressed after this one 
example was printed. If there are or were other copies 
it appears unaccountable that none of Paine's contem- 
porary editors and biographers, such as his friends Bick- 
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man in London and Fellows in New York, shonld haTB 
known anytime of these additions and facts, and that 
I myself shonld never have disoovered the existence of 
snch a woric while searching in the chief libraries and 
archives of Paris, London, and America. The pamphlet, 
which was discovered by Mr. [G. £.] Maodonald, of 
The Tmth Seeker, is moldy, stained, and lined with 
neatly written marginal replies to Paine's heresies, bnt 
contains no intimation of its history. The marginal 
notes, which look old enough to be contemporary, are 
mostly in ink, but a few were penciled, and these are 
not easy to read; bnt they are all religions except the 
last on p. 77, which, as well as I can make onC says 
that what follows is unnsnaL The nature of the addi- 
tions suggests a conjecture as to the cause of their sup- 
pression with which I shall follow theuL I cQfi|y the 
whole of the first [See pp. 64-66 of this volume.] 

^^ The kindness shown Paine by the commissioners 
who arrested him was no doubt inspired by those who 
ordered his arrest. No Frenchman had any ill feeling 
towiml Paine, and his arrest was solely due to the 
American Minister's determination that the author 
should not return to America and publish there his 
testimonies concerning aflEairs in France. 

<<The ^Postscript* reveals the imprisoned author's 
tmconsciousness of any offense. He had no suspicion 
that his proposal to return to America and his arrest 
had anything to do with each other, though this was 
well known to the British Spy, who noted in his diary 
that the United States Minister was too shrewd to 
allow ' any such fish to go over and swim in his waters.' 
Paine takes seriously the mere pretext set forth by 
Bourdon de I'Oise: 

"The matters contained in this Postscript would not have appeared, 
at least at this time, had it not been for the extraordinary circmn- 
stance of my bcdng pot into a state of arrestation, and deprived of 
my liberty, by the Committee of Sarety-General. 

"A motion was made in the convention to exclude foreigners from 
the convention. Bourdon de TOise said, 'We have heard a great 
deal of the patriotism of Thomas Paine; but it is said {on dH) that 
he intrigues with an andent [j»r] agent of the office of fordgn affairs.' 
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" I wish that Bourdon de TOise had been prudent enough to have 
informed himself better of things than he has done, before he said 
aujTthing about me. It ought to nave occurred to him, that I have a 
reputation in the world of more years standing than he has of months. 
It is more than eighteen years since I pnn>06ed the independence and 
the establishment of the American Republic. He should also have 
recollected that as I am a citizen of a cotmtry in alliance with 
France, it mic^ht be in my power to render some services to Prance 
which himself could not. But since he has dragged me into an 
explanation of what it would have been better should not yet be 
made public, I will state the whole as concisely, but at the same time 
as prudently, as I can. 

"I know but one person in the office of foreign affairs. He is ad- 
joint in the American d^oartment of that office He is married to a 
dtizenne of the United btates of America, and consequently my ac- 
quaintance with him was very natural. [Paine's reference is to 
Lo^ Otto, who married Miss Livingston of New York.] Thus 
much by wav of preface. I now come to the point 

*' I met Barr^re, of the Committee of Public Safety, one day pn the 
Boulevards I believe it was in August last He asked me some- 
thing in Prench, which I did not tmderstand, and we went together 
to the office of foreign affairs. The agent in the American depart- 
ment served as interpreter. Barr^re then asked me 'if I could fur- 
nish him with the plan of constitution I had presented to the Com- 
mittee of Constitution. ' The plan, he said, contained some things he 
wished had been adopted. (Barr^ and myself were both members 
of the Committee of Constitution.) I told him that I could, and that 
I would send the plan to him the next morning, which I did ; and it 
is still in his possession. 

*' Barr^re uien asked me my opinion about sending commissioners 
from the Convention to the Congress of the United States of America. 
I told him that I thought it would be very proper. But as verbal 
interpretation was tedious, I offered to give tum my opinion in writ- 
ing, and leave it at the office of foreign affairs to be translated for 
him. Ban^re thanked me, and desired that I would ; and said also 
that he should be glad of any information or observations I could 

g've him. He then asked me if an hundred shiploads of flour could 
\ procured from America ? I told him that it could ; and that I 
would give him an accotmt of the flour, grain, Indian com, and rice 
annualhr exported from America, by which he would see that an 
hundred shiploads was but a small quantity compared with the an- 
nual exports of that cotmtry. 

*' In two or three days after this I carried to the office of foreign 
affairs, to be translated for Barr^re, an account of the annual Quan- 
tity of American exports, distinc^uishing the several articles of nour, 
wheat, rye, Indian com, and nce, amotmting in the whole to up- 
wards ot twelve hundred shiploads, allowing each ship to carry two 
thousand barrels of flour, each barrel weighing 184 pounds French. 

"I then gave, as I had promised, my opimon, in writinjz, on the 
subject of sending commissioners from the Convention to Congress. 
I introduced the matter by saying that I intended to return to America 
the latter end of the year [1793] ; that any service I could render to 
Prance, when I arriveid in America, I would do voltmtarily and with- 
out any recompense ; but that it would be inconsistent I should be 
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one of the commissioiiers ; for though my fellow-dtizens of America 
might be pleased at my being elected a member of the Convention, 
they wotdd not like to see me retnm among them in any other char* 
acter than as one of themselves. 

'* I then commmiicated to Barr^re such matters respecting America 
as might be proper for the commissioners to know. After mis I gave 
him an accotmt of the different parties in England for and as^ainst 
the war with Prance. I then entered extensively into the comeder- 
acy of foreign powers formed against Prance, and showed, from a 
variety of reasons and circtmistances, that the confederacy could not 
long hold together, and that the parties would quarrel among them- 
selves. 

"I concluded my correspondence, which extended to upwards of 
twenty pages, with giving to Barr^re my opinion upon the internal 
affairs of France, and the best measures to be adopted. I told him 
very freely, and that also in the most affectionate manner, that lib- 
erty and me revolution were incomplete tmtil tiiie constitution was 
established and in practice. 

"All these papers were translated, and sent to Barr^re, and the 
originals were returned to me and are now in my possession. They 
were among the papers which the commissaries of the Committee of 
General Surety examined. The coromissaries did me the justice to 
tell me, that everything they found in my papers (which took up 
almost the whole day to examine) showed me to be a man of good 
morals and good principles, and as such they gave the key ot my 
apartments into my own care, and did not as the public newspapers 
have said, put the seals upon my papers." 

^' Paine then refers to and quotes varions papers that he 
had written for the benefit of the French republic, and 
copies his anonymous pamphlet printed at his own ex- 
pense for circulation in America and in Paris. This 
pamphlet, 'A Citizen of the United States of America 
to the Citizens of Europe/ dated 'Philadelphia, July 
28, 1793,' was found by me in the French archives, 
along with some of the other papers referred to, and 
printed in my edition of Paine's writings. 

''It may be that Mr. Alger can cast more light on this 
pamphlet, but my own studies lead to the conclusion 
that the additions were expunged before any other copy 
was printed. The opening sentence of the second docu- 
ment quoted above, and the last sentence of its third 
paragraph, show Paine conscious of some imprudence 
in the revelations he is about to make, and this must 
have excited misgivings in shrewd and timid Barlow. 
Such a publication would never have been ventured by 
Barlow, who had entire charge of the prisoner's work. 
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without oonsultation with the Amerioan Miiiist6r,Goayer- 
nenr Morris, whose favors he (Barlow) would have done 
anything to conciliate, engaged as he was in questionable 
speculations; and Morris must have been oyerwhelmed 
had these statements of Paine overtaken his own repre- 
sentations of the case to Americans in Paris and in 
Philadelphia. To the influential Americans in Paris 
endeavoring to secure Paine 's release, and to his gov- 
ernment, Morris had declared that the French govern- 
ment claimed Paine as a French citizen, and imputed 
*• crimes' to him, and that his only escape from death 
depended on all keeping quiet about him. These addi- 
tions, if published, would have shown that the com- 
missaries found no fault in him or his papers, and did 
not place these under seal, as they testified to his con- 
stant services to France — also that his American citi- 
zenship was recognized. The French people, too, 
would have learned of Paine's services and joined the 
Americans in demanding his liberty. Morris could have 
had no difficulty in warning Barlow that, as his name 
appeared in the additions as Paine's editor, he would 
be held responsible for the revelations of documents 
and secrets of the Gommittee of Public Safety; and he 
(Barlow) was not a man to incur risks. Barlow had 
become a regularly naturalized French citizen, and Mor- 
ris could not have protected him. Neither of the two 
had any religious principles that could be disturbed by 
The Aoe of Reason, and no doubt this copy was brought 
to America by one or the other of them. 

"It would be easy to persuade Paine that his life 
would be endangered by such a publication. At any 
rate, that it was never published is sufficiently proved 
by the fact that, a few months later, Paine elaborately 
went over the same facts about Bourdon de I'Oise, Otto, 
and Barrere, in a private letter to Monroe, the new 
American Minister, and sent him the pamphlet of July 
28, 1793. This letter must have cost Paine great toil, 
for he was very ill at the time. But had this volume 
been in circulation Paine need only have referred Mon- 
roe to it." 
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The present edition of The Aoe of Season, so far as 
concerns Part I., is a reprint of this *' strange and prob- 
ably unique copy." For its publication there are two 
reasons, either of which would be sufficient if the other 
did not exist. (1) So constant has been the demand for 
The Age of Beason that the stereotype plates from 
which it has been supplied by the Truth Seeker Com- 
pany have been worn out. (2) The unique copy men- 
tioned by Dr. Conway contains matter not to be found 
in later editions, all of which by comparison disclose 
yariations from this text. 

Two recent editions — one English, the other Ameri- 
can — have appeared. The text of the former, according 
to the editor's Foreword, is '^ based directly upon that 
of Daniel Isaac Eaton's edition of 1795 (for the first 
Part)." This shows that Daniel Isaac Eaton's edition 
was not based on this "strange and probably unique 
copy," since the reprint contains some thirty-five more 
or less vital inaccuracies. Part II. of the recent Eng- 
lish edition, when tested by the earlier American prints, 
shows a score of blunders so material as to destroy the 
meaning of whole sentences, and to suggest that Eaton 
may have followed the pirated work of Symonds.* (The 
editor tells us that both contain the same typographical 
errors, except that Eaton's has more of them.) The 
late American edition (Conway's) varies little from the 
Unique as to Part L, and has been used by the present 

♦The Sjrmonds edition, published in London, October, 1795, was 
from a manuscript copy or printer's "proof" stolen by Paine's Paris 
printer (an Englishman), while his authorized edition was in press, 
and sold to H. D Sjrmonds. The errors it contains are continued in 
some modem American editions, which fact is taken as an indication 
that it reached this country ahead of the copies sent by Paine from 
Paris. 
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editor as a test of accuracy for Part n. The additional 
matter pectdiar to the original copy of The Aoe of 
Beason will be found on pages 64-66 of this volume and 
in Mr. Conway's letter quoted above from the Athenaeum. 
We are indebted to Paine's latest biographer and 
editor (Dr. Conway) for the information that on August 
6, 1794, Francois Lanthenas, of Paris, in an appeal for 
the liberation of Paine, then in the Luxembourg prison, 
wrote as follows: <<I deliver to Merlin de Thionville a 
copy of the last work of T. Payne [The Aqe of Beason], 
formerly our colleague, and in custody since the decree 
excluding foreigners from national representation. This 
book was written by the author in the beginning of the 
year *93 (old style). I undertook its translation before 
the Revolution against the priests, and it was published 
in French about the same time. Couthon, to whom I 
sent it, seemed offended with me for having translated 
the work." This early publication, our authority re- 
marks, seems to have been so effectually suppressed 
that no copy bearing that date, 1793, can be found in 
France or elsewhere. We surmise that the fac simile 
of the original title page presented in our present edi- 
tion is a relic of the lost publication, whose fate the 
first English issue shared. Our grounds for this suspi- 
cion, whether tenable or not, are as follows : Paine being 
in prison and not readily accessible to his friend Joel 
Barlow, who saw The Aoe of Season through the press, 
nor to Barrois, 8r., who printed it, they may have had 
recourse to the French edition for a caption. One 
writing the page in English would hardly have inserted 
the word "of" between "and" and "fabulous," in line 
6, as in that language it might be regarded as superfluous ; 
whereas in the French, whose writers employ the particle 
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more freely, it would not The word does not appear 
in that plaoe in other editions, at least not in that from 
which Dr. Oonwaj copies the "original title." In line 
9 the word "cultivator" is the putting into English of 
the cultivateur of the French title page. (See Appen- 
dix.) " Secretary ^/br foreign affairs/* although it is 
also Paine's phrasing, is a departure from the nearly 
uniform " of foreign affairs " of the other prints. On 
the title page reproduced by Dr. Conway, and desig- 
nated as original, the imprint is simply "Paris: 
Printed by Barrois." The Unique is more elaborate, 
giving us, "Paris, printed for Barrois, senior. Book- 
seller, Quai des Augustins, No. 19.'* Before so com- 
petent an authority as Dr. Conway had pronounced 
this a first edition, we had reached the same conclu- 
sion from the fact that Barrois, senior, implies a Bar- 
rois, junior; and as upon the death of a senior or a 
junior the survivor drops the sufKx, the plain "Barrois" 
points to a date later than that when the publisher of 
The Age of Beason subscribed himself "Barrois, senior.*' 
Without the other considerations discussed, this would 
appear to settle the priority of the edition the imprint 
and text of which we have reproduced. (Beefac simile.) 
The time when Paine composed the first part of his 
Age of Season has become a matter for controversy. 
In setting forth the " system of the universe,'* Paine 
wrote (see pp. 49, 60) : " That part of the universe that 
is called the solar system (meaning the system of worlds 
to which our earth belongs, and of which Sol, or in Eng- 
lish language the Sun, is the center) consists, besides 
the Sun, of six distinct orbs, or planets, or worlds* 
• . • The names that the ancients gave to those six 
worlds, and which are still called by the same names, 
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are Mercnryy YenuSy this World that we call ours, 
Mars, Jnpiter, and Saturn.'* Owing to the omission 
from this list of *' worlds" of the seventh planet, Uranus, 
discovered by Herschel in 1781, it is argued that the 
work was printed from a manuscript written before 
that date. This, again, by putting back the date of the 
composition to the lifetime of Franklin, has revived the 
l^end that Franklin once wrote to Paine advising 
against its publication. While venturing no explana- 
tion of Paine's omission of the seventh planet from his 
list, except that the astronomical part may have been a 
fragment previously prepared, we may adduce some of 
the evidence going to show that Paine wrote the relig- 
ious portion of Part L of The Age of Reason in 1793. 
In his preface to Part 11. (see p. 69), he says : <<I have 
mentioned in the former part of The Age of Reason 
that it had long been my intention to publish my 
thoughts upon religion, but that I had originally re- 
served it to a later period in life, intending it to be the 
last work I should undertake. The circumstances, how- 
ever, which existed in France in the latter end of the 
year 1793 determined me to delay it no longer." Then, 
detailing the disadvantages under which he labored, he 
states, '<I hegan the former part of The Age of Reason.'* 
He does not say that he resumed it. '^I had, be- 
sides,'* he continues, "neither Bible nor Testament to 
refer to." An English Bible might be difficult to obtain 
in Paris in 1793, but not in America, where Paine must 
have been if he wrote the work prior to the discovery 
of Uranus. Finally, on page 59, in Part I., we 
come upon this conclusive passage: "There is now an 
exhibition in Paris of ghosts and spectres, which, though 
it is not imposed upon the spectators as a fact, has an 
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astonishiiig appearance." Those words must have been 
written in Paris. 

The facts about the advisory letter said to have been 
written to Paine by Franklin are, briefly, that the letter 
identified by Sparks, Franklin's biographer, as the one 
referred to was first published by William Temple Frank- 
lin; that it is without date, direction, or signature, 
and that it bears internal evidence against the supposi- 
tion that it was addressed to Thomas Paine. We may 
be assured that had Franklin, whom he highly esteemed, 
sent him such a letter, he would have made allusion to 
the fact and given at length his reasons for not follow- 
ing the advice which it contained.* 

Part n. of Thb Age of Beason, said to have been be- 
gun by the author while in the Luxembourg prison, was 
completed at the house of James Monroe, then (1794-6) 
United States Minister to France. Says Conway: <'He 
was found by Monroe [who effected his liberation] more 
dead than alive from semi-starvation, cold, and an ab- 
scess contracted in prison, and taken to the Minister's 
own residence. It was not supposed that he could sur- 
vive, and he owed his life to the tender care of Mr. and 
Mrs. Monroe. It was while thus a prisoner in his room, 
with death still hovering over him, that Paine wrote 
Part Second of The Age of Beason." The work was 
published in Paris and London in 1795. Its publica- 



* Paine sent the first edition of the second part of The Age of 
Reason, published in Paris, to America in the care of a descendant 
of Franklin. Writing to Col. John Fellows of New York (the letter 
being dated Paris, Jan, 20, 1797) Paine says : '* As Dr. Franklin has 
been my intimate friend for thirty years past you will naturally see 
the reason of my continuing the connection with his grandson. I 
printed here [Paris] about fifteen thousand of the second part of The 
Age of Reason, which I sent to Mr. F[ranklin] Bache.*' 
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tion was followed in the latter place by proseoutions 
for blasphemy. The Bey. Bichard Watson, D.D., LL.D., 
bishop of Llandaffy at once replied to it in his now al- 
most forgotten <^ Apology for the Bible/' but the officers 
of the Vice Society thought they knew of a better argu- 
ment, and appealed to the law. A bookseller named 
Williams was sentenced to a year's imprisonment. 
Later the publisher, D. I. Eaton, suffered one and a 
half year's imprisonment, with an hour in the pillory 
once a month. Between 1819 and 1824 Bichard Garlile, 
members of his family, and as many as eight of his 
employees were at one time brought to Newgate in the 
endeavor to suppress the work.* 

This ended the series of prosecutions for the sale of 
the book in England, and there has since been no legal 
objection to its circulation, except the largely ineffectual 
efforts of certain Canadian customs officials to prevent 
its importation into the dominion. Like religious doc- 
trines and myths discredited in centres of ctdture, the 
endeavor to repress heresy by law is found at the last 
upon the verge of enlightenment. 

The punctuation and spelling of the original is not 
preserved in this reprint. While Faille's conception of 
the value of points might be of interest, we have no ^ 
reason to suppose that the works printed in Paris afford 



* The reader who is curious to know what was deemed fit to evoke 
"the high displeasure of Ahnighty Grod " a hundred years ago may 
find the passages upon which indictments were based as fol- 
lows: Page i8, par. i, from **When we" to ** mankind"; p. 21, all 
of last paragraph; p. 74, last par. from **To charge*' to ** choice" ; 
p. 88, second par. entire; p. 138, par. 3 and 4, from **As it is" to 
"overshadow thee"; p. 153, par. 2, from **I have now" to "those 
books"; p. 170, whole of par. 2 from *• Whence" to '*other"; p. 171, 
all of par. 2. 
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ns examples of his use of them. Inspection of his 
manuscript raises the suspicion that what some of his 
editors have been careful to follow may be only the 
eccentricities or " style" of his printers.* In the mat- 
ter of spelling, we have made the necessary corrections, 
and have substituted a for ^^an " before such words as 
hundred, Hebrew, history, and uniyersaL The peculi- 
arity of Paine's orthography, or rather of the orthog- 
raphy of his day, is shown in the words ^'aukward," 
"chuse," "croud" (for crowd), "desart" (for desert), 
"parjury" (for perjury), "prophane," "shew," "stile" 
(for style), and "tye" (for tie). It is not believed that 
anything is lost by giving these words here as Paine may 
have written them instead of spreading them through- 
out the book. As for grammar, Paine's system answered 
every call upon it, and never left his meaning obscure. 
Paine made some mistakes, as when he says (p. 22) 
that the parents of Jesus were unable to pay for a bed 
on the night of the nativity, and when (p. 147), misled 
by the chapter heading of Luke vii, he insinuates against 
the character of Mary Magdalene; but in view of the state 
of biblical criticism in his day, it is a wonder that he 
did not make more. He anticipated the Higher Critics 



* This is verbatim from a letter written by Paine to Hon Richard 
Henry Lee : " I wrote you last Tuesday 21st Inst , including a Copy 
of the King's speech, since which nothing material has happened at 
Camp. Genl. McDougal was sent Wednesday night 22d. to attack a 
Party of the Enemy who lay over the Schuylkill at Grey's Ferry 
where they have a Bridge. Genls Greene & Sullivan went down to 
make a diversion below German Town at the same Time. I was 
with this last Party but as the Enemy withdrew their Detachment 
We had only our Labor for our Pains." Haste would modify the 
punctuation and excuse the abbreviations in the foregoing, which 
was written in camp, but only habit can account for the excess of 
capital letters. 
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of the present century to a surprising degree. In the 
early part of 1895 there appeared in the United Pres- 
byterian Magazine, an English publication, two papers 
entitled "A Forgotten Higher Critic." They were 
written by Dr. Thomas Whitelaw, of Kilmarnock, who 
gives extracts from the works of this author, and shows 
that his conclusions were similar to those of the critics 
of the present day who regard themselves as Christians. 
At the close of the second paper it is revealed to his 
Presbyterian readers that this Higher Critic was no 
other than Thomas Paine, and that the extracts were 
from The Age of Beason. In tjie same year, the New 
York Truth related this anecdote, the scene being a 
Baptist Congress in Detroit : 

''President Harper and President Andrews of Brown 
University, with others, had been advocating the meth- 
ods of modem Higher Criticism, and saying that the 
last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah were written by 
some other man, when Prof. Howard Osgood, of Boch- 
ester, arose to reply. He said : 'I have here an article 
written almost exactly one hundred years ago. I will 
read it and then tell you the name of the author.' He 
read a criticism on the Bible and especially on Isaiah, 
advocating a double authorship of the latter, in almost 
exactly the language of Harper and his friends. He 
made a few comments upon the clearness of the ideas 
of the author, and showed his teachings to be identical 
with modem Higher Criticism. He then exclaimed 
after a long pause, 'The author of this paper was 
Thomas Paine.' The effect was wonderful There was 
a look of surprise on the faces of the critics, and then, 
as the applause rang out, they looked as though they 
would like to escape." 

But there have been instances where the author did 
not get the credit due him. On Jan. 24, 1897, the Bev. 
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Dr. Lyman Abbott, the successor of Henry Ward Beecher 
in Plymouth pulpit, preached a sermon on the book of 
Jonah, leading to a newspaper discussion in which Dr. 
Abbott said that the book '^was written as a piece of 
satirical fiction, to satirize the narrowness of certain 
Jewish prophets." The language of Paine, one hundred 
years earlier, is that '4t has been written as a fable, to 
expose the nonsense and satirize the vicious and malig- 
nant character of a Bible prophet or a predicting priest" 
(p. 134). In a sermon delivered on May 16, following. 
Dr. Abbott declared that the theological writings of Paine 
were ''now repudiated by all unbelievers, unless possibly 
Bobert IngersolL" The reader will compare the Jonah 
of Dr. Abbott with that of Paine and judge how far 
Paine's conclusions are repudiated. We cannot multi- 
ply examples of our author's anticipation of the Higher 
Critics without overburdening this preface, but having 
read what Paine says about the book of Isaiah at pp. 
117-120 of this volume, we will listen to the Bev. 
Canon T. K. Cheyne, Oriel Professor of the Interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scriptures at Oxford University, who says 
(see "Isaiah," Polychrome Bible): 

''That portion of the Old Testament which is known 
as the book of Isaiah was, in fact, written by at least 
three writers — and possibly many more — who lived at 
different times and in different places. The passages 
in the accepted version which prophesy the coming of 
Jesus Christ have been misinterpreted. Their real 
meaning has hitherto not been understood." 

Professor Cheyne presents what he considers to be 
proof that this prophecy of Isaiah bore no reference to 
the coming of the Christian messiah, and expresses the 
belief that the famous passage about the ideal king 
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(ix, 1-16), was not written by either of " the two Isaiahs," 
but was interpolated after the exile. 

In 1891 the Christian Begister indulged in the fol- 
lowing reflections : 

'^ Again and again we find that a man who is ostracized 
or excommunicated in one age practically reappears in 
another. The process of transmigration of souls, or 
reincarnation, goes on whenever some great truth or 
idea needs embodiment. So it is that Thomas Paine, 
though stigmatized and set aside as an Infidel, finds 
reincarnation in the modem scientific Biblical critic. 
Paine pointed out the contradictions in the Bible which 
rendered impossible the claim that it is an infallible 
book. He lived too far in advance of his age. The 
spirit of modem scientific criticism had not yet come. 
Paine had the destructive method, not the reconstruct- 
ive. He showed what the Bible was not, but failed to 
show what it really is. And now it is interesting to 
find that, in a different spirit and with different tools, 
and bound by certain traditions from which Paine was 
free, the professors in our orthodox theological semi- 
naries are doing again the work which Paine did, and 
like him, in the interests of honesty and truth. The 
apologies which his work called forth would now be set 
aside by the candid Biblical critic as utterly puerile and 
insu£Scient. The contradictions of the Bible must be 
acknowledged by the modem investigator, and the the- 
ory which denied their possibility must be set aside.'* 

Hereupon the Presbyterian Observer (June 25, 1891) 
viciously remarks : 

'* This is canonizing Paine with a vengeance. He is 
a saint if the Register's judgment is to be accepted, and 
an apostle; and, by the wonderful transmigration of 
souls, or reincarnation, we have a veritable apostolic 
succession. Let those who will boast such ancestry. 
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We are hardly prepared to believe that the leaders of 
the present moyement in destrnctive criticism will care 
to be thus patted on the back and told that they are 
doing again the work which Paine did. If Paine has 
gained light since he passed into eternity a miserable 
blaspheming Infidel, he would probably admit that his 
work is being done more insidiously, but none the less 
effectually, wherever the inerrancy of scripture is at- 
tacked under the guise of theological training in ortho- 
dox theological seminaries. He would admit the rough 
and somewhat barbarous nature of his own methods of 
warfare, and commend the more modem and more scien- 
tific ones of the present day. As for us, over the class- 
rooms of some of these professors, we shall henceforth 
mentally see the sign, put there by the Begister: Suo- 
OESBORS TO T. Paine." 

To summarisse the conclusions of these Higher Critics, 
or of the Bationalistic school, is practically to rewrite 
Paine. When our author said (p. 15) that the church 
mythologists, in establishing their system, ^^ collected 
all the writings they oould find, and managed them as 
they pleased,'* and that "it is a matter altogether of 
uncertainty to us whether such of the writings as now 
appear under the Old and New Testament are in the 
same state in which those collectors say they found 
them, or whether they added, altered, abridged, or 
dressed them up," he stated what every duly informed 
and candid person admits, except that the uncertainty 
has disappeared and we know that the church myth- 
ologists did add to, alter, abridge, and dress up the 
books of both the Old and New Tastaments. Witness 
this from the Bev. Alex. Boberts, D.D., a member of 
the English company of scripture revisers: "While the 
varieties of reading in the New Testament were reckoned 
at about 30,000 in the last century, they are generally 
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referred to as amoonting to no less than 150,000 at the 
present day.*' This in the New Testament alone ! The 
Old Testament has recently been newly translated by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars of Europe and 
America, and printed on yariously colored backgrounds 
in order to show the different sources from which the 
books have been made up and to exhibit their compos- 
ite structure. The work has been happily termed the 
Bainbow Bible, on account of the great number of colors 
employed, while the resources of the typographic art 
are exhausted to find critical marks to denote yariations, 
omissions, and corruptions of the text. 

Paine, applying his method of judging a book by its 
internal evidence, which is the method of the Higher 
Critics, observes regarding Genesis that it has the 
<< appearance of being a tradition" — an opinion now so 
near universal among scholars that to adduce evidence 
here in its support would be absurd. Paine's dictum 
that Moses was not the author of the Pentateuch is 
affirmed unanimously by the Bationalistic school of 
theologians. Paine teUs us (p. 18) that some of the 
prophetic books of the Old Testament ''are the works 
of the Jewish poets, and itinerant preachers, who mixed 
poetry, anecdote, and devotion together; and those 
works still retain the air and style of poetry, though in 
translation.** As if to show that a hint was not lost 
upon them, the Old Testament Bevision Company, sit- 
ting in the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey, 
during the last quarter of this century, recast large 
' portions of the prophetical writings into the form of 
blank verse, and printed the Lamentations of Jeremiah 
as poetry throughout. The Bev. Charles A. Briggs, 
president of Union Theological Seminary (Presbyte- 
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rian), carries criticism even farther in this direction 
than Paine; asserting that the books of Psahns, Proy- 
erbSy Lamentations, Solomon's Song, Ecelesiastes, Job, 
Esther, Bath, and Jonah are mere '' works of the imagi- 
nation.*' The Psakns are a collection of Ijric poetry; 
the Proverbs are poems of wisdom; Lamentations is a 
collection of dirges; the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes 
are pieces of composite poetry, and Job is a didactic 
drama, wholly the product of the human fancy. The 
Age of Bbason has little to complain of from the repre- 
sentative clergy of to-day. They are doing more to 
verify the truthfulness of its statements than they are 
accomplishing in the way of vindicating the veracity of 
the scriptures. 

Of miracles Paine says : ^* Of all the modes of evi- 
dence that were ever intended to obtain belief to any 
system or opinion to which the name of religion has 
been given, that of miracle, however successful the 
imposition may have been, is the most inconsistent. 
• . . It is also the most equivocal sort of evidence 
that can be set up, for the belief is not to depend upon 
the thing called a miracle, but upon the credit of the 
reporter who says that he saw it. • . . Li every 
point of view in which those things called miracles can 
be placed and considered, the reality of them is improb- 
able, and their existence lumecessary. They would not, 
as before observed, answer any useful purpose, even if 
they were true, for it is more difficult to obtain belief 
to a miracle than to a principle evidently moral without 
any miracle. Moral principle speaks universally for 
itself. Miracle could be but a thing of the moment, 
and seen but by a few ; after this it requires a transfer 
of faith from (}od to man to believe a miracle upon 
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man's report. Instead, therefore, of admitting the re- 
citals of miracles as evidence of any system of religion 
being true, they ought to be considered as symptoms of 
its being fabnlous" (pp. 69, 61). For saying these things 
Paine has been denounced and damned for a hundred 
years, his character assailed, and his scholarship im- 
peached. But to-day his position is that occupied by 
the Rationalistic school of biblical interpreters known 
as the EUgher Critics. Dr. H. Oort, professor of Ori- 
ental languages at Amsterdam, one of the authors of 
the ^* Bible for Learners,'* says as to miracles: ^'Our 
increased knowledge of Nature has gradually under- 
mined the belief in the possibility of miracles, and the 
time is not far distant when, in the mind of every man 
of any culture, all accounts of miracles will be ban- 
ished together to their proper region — that of legend" 
(The Bible for Learners, i, 273). Professor Baden 
Powell illustrates the position of the Protestant church 
by remarking, ^*At the present day, it is not a miracle, 
but the narrative of a miracle, to which faith is ac- 
corded," and the Bev. J. W. Ghadwick, another ex- 
pounder of the Higher Criticism, says ''miracle is the 
n^ative of law." 

These parallels might be pursued to many other books 
and narratives of the Bible, and the closer the compari- 
son is drawn the clearer does the truth emei^ that Paine 
outlined the work of the biblical critics for a century to 
come. There are ministers now occupying pulpits in 
churches of orthodox denomination who have exceeded 
him in the destructive nature of their analysis of holy 
writ, and who still hold, or profess to, that the book is 
the inspired word of Gk>d. They have his critical eye, 
but lack his candor in announcing the conclusion to 
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which their inyestigations tend as strongly as his own 
— to wit, the human origin of the religions system 
founded on the Old and New Testaments. Were they 
to say, '^We know this composition to be fabulous, but 
believe it to be true," they would be guilty of no greater 
inconsistency than they have shown in insisting upon 
its inspiration while so dealing with its authorship and 
its statements of fact as to totally discredit both. Can 
they hope that good will result? **W» is impossible," 
observes Paine, ''to calculate the moral mischief, if I 
may so express it, that mental lying has produced in 
society." 



OHBONOLOGIOAL NOTES OP PAINE'S LIFE. 



1736-7. Bom January 39 at Thetford, England, of Joseph Paine 

and Frances Cocke. 
1756. Enlisted on board the King of Prussia, privateer. 

1758. Employed as stay-maker at Dover. 

1759. Establiished himself at Sandwich, Kent, as master-staymaker. 
Married, September 27, Mary Lambert Is said to have col- 
lected a congregation and preached as an independent or 
Methodist 

1760. His wife died. He abandoned staymaldng. 

1 761. Passed some months studying in London. In July returned 
to Thetford. 

1763. Appointed to gauge brewers' casks at Grantham. 

1764. As officer of excise, set to watch smugglers at Alford. 

1765. Discharged from office, August 27. 

1 766. July 4, the excise board ordered that he be reinstated. Taught 
English in Noble's Academy, London. 

1767. January, employed in Gardiner's school, Kensington. May 
15, reappointed excise officer, stationed at Grampound, Corn- 
wall; aeclined. 

1768. February 19, appointed excise officer at Lewes ; accepted. 

1771. Married, March 26, Elizabeth Ollive. Became a grocer and 
tobacconist 

1772. Wrote the ** Case of the Officers of Excise." 

1773. Spent much time in London, trying to get before Parliament 
a measure for the relief of excisemen. Cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of Benjamin Franklin and Oliver Goldsmith. 

1774. Discharged, April 8, from the excise. April 14, effects sold at 
auction. June 4, separated from Mrs. Paine. October, left 
England. November, arrived in America. 

1775. Contributed to Pennsylvania Magazine and became its editor 
(for eighteen months). Wrote advocating the extension of the 
prindpies of independence to enslaved neg^roes, recommend- 
ing international arbitration, opposing dueling, suggesting 
more rational ideas of marriajg^e and divorce, proposing inter- 
national copyright, demanding justice for woman. Wrote 
* ' Common Sense. ' ' 

1776. January 10, "Common Sense" published, Philadelphia. En- 
usted in a Pennsylvania division of the Flying Camp ; assigned 
to service at Amboy and Beigen ; reenlisted at Fort Lee. Be- 
gan the '* Crisis" at Newark in November. December 19, 
•* Crisis" printed in Philadelphia. 

1777. Appointed, January 21, by the Council of Safety, Philadel- 

fma, secretary to committee sent by Congress to treat with 
ndians at Easton, Pa. April 17, appointed by Congress 
Secretary to the Committee of Foreign Affairs. 

1778. Resided at Yorktown and Lancaster, Pa.; served as Secre- 
tary to the Committee of Foreign Affairs and as military cor- 
respondent of Pennsylvania Council, with Washington's army. 
Wrote numbers of the "Crisis." 
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1779. January 7. resigned as Secretary of Committee of Foreign 
Affairs. Nov. 2, elected Clerk of the Pennsylvania Assembly. 

1780. Headed a subscription (June) with $500 for the relief of 
Washington's army. July 4, received the degree of Master of 
Arts from the Universttty of Pennsylvania. 

1 78 1. February, left America with Col. John Laurens to raise funds 
in France for the expenses of the Revolutionaiv war. Re- 
turned wjth 9500,000 in silver and a shipload of mifitary stores. 

1783. Resided in Philadelphia; visited Bordentown, N. J., and 
Providence, R. I. 

X783. Resided in Bordentown. Did much writing. 

1784. New York resented Paine with the farm at New Rochelle, 
377 acres. Pennsylvania Assembly gave him £soo, 

1785. Visited and resided in New York, where Congress sat 
Worked at invention and model of his iron bridge. 

1786. Wrote *' Dissertations on Government, the Affairs of the 
Bank, and Paper Money" (FebruaryX averting the destruction 
of the Bank of North America, Philadelphia, which had fi^wn 
out of the subscription he headed in 1780 for the reuef of 
Washington's army. 

1787. Sailed in April for Europe, visiting Paris, traveled to London 
and thence to Thetford. 

1788-9. His iron bridge erected in England. Returned to Paris. 

1790. Left Paris, March 17, to look after his bridge at Yorkshire. 
Sent Washinfiton key of the Bastile from Laf a^^ette. 

1791. Wrote the ** Rights of Man," London. Revisited Paris; re- 
turned to London, livin£[ with Clio Rickman. 

1793. May 21, summoned to Court of King's Bench to answer for 
•'Rights of Man." Elected to French Convention. Sept 19, 
reached Paris. Himself and works outlawed in England. 

1793. Jan. 15, as member of the French Convention voted against 
the death of Louis XVI. Wrote Part I. of the **Age of 
Reason. " Dec. 29, arrested and placed in Luzembouig prison. 

1794. Part I. of **Age of Reason" published. November 4, released 
from Luxembourg. December 7, restored to Convention. 

1795. Part II. of the **Age of Reason" written in Paris. 

1796. "Age of Reason" published and prosecuted in England. 
1 797-1 801. Resided in Paris with the BonneviUes. 

1803. September i, began voyage homeward to America. October 
30, landed at Btutimore. Resided in Bordentown, N. J. 

1803. In New York much of the time. Madam Bonneville came from 
France and was domiciled in Paine's house at Bordentown. 

1804. Removed to his farm in New Rochelle. 

1805. Attempt made upon his life at New Rochelle. In April made 
a brief stay in New York. Passed the winter in New York, 
joining Palmer's theistic movement and boarding with Carver. 

1806. Went Dack to New Rochelle in failing health. His vote re- 
jTOted on the grotmd that he was not an American citizen. 

1807. Wrote " Essay on Dream" at New Rochelle. His last work. 

1808. Lived in New York, lodging at 63 Partition street ; removed 
to Herring (now Bleecke^ street 

1809. January 18, wrote and signed his will; was removed to 59 
Grove street where he died, June 8. Buried June 10. 
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THE PEALE PORTRAIT OF PAINE (1777). 
The original of this portrait by Charles Wilson Peale was painted 
for Paine's friend, Col John Laurens, president of the Continental 
Congress, and was one of a collection of paintings on exhibition at 
Peale's MiLseum in Philadelphia, 1803. In 1854 it was sold and came 
into the possession of T. B. MacDonough, the actor, and was by him 
presented to his brother, John, also an actor, who sold it to Joseph 
Jefferson. When Jefferson's house at Buzzard's Bay was burned 
some years ago, the painting was destroyed. Mr. Jefferson, who is 
the eminent actor, intended to present it to the Paine Memorial 
Society of Boston. **But," wrote Mr. Jefferson, **the cruel fire 
roasted the splendid Infidel, so I presume the saints are satisfied." 
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I PUT the following work under your protection. It 
contains my opinions upon Religion. You will do me 
the justice to remember, that I have always strenuously 
supported the Bight of every Man to his own opinion, 
however different that opinion might be to mine. He 
who denies to another this right, makes a slave of him- 
self to his present opinion, because he precludes him- 
self the right of changing it. 

The most formidable weapon against errors of every 

kind is Beason. I have never used any other, and I 

trust I never shalL 

Your affectionate friend and fellow-citizen, 

THOMAS PAINE. 
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Second Year of the French Republic, one and indivisible. 
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[PABT FIBST.] 

It has been my mtention, for several years past^ to 
publish my thoughts upon Beligion. I am well aware 
of the difficulties that attend the subject; and, from 
that consideration, had reserved it to a more advanced 
period of life. I intended it to be the last offering I 
shoidd make to my fellow-citizens of all nations; and 
that at a time when the purity of the motive that in- 
duced me to it could not admit of a question, even by 
those who might disapprove the work 

The circumstance that has now taken place in France^ 
of the total abolition of the whole national order of 
priesthood and of everything appertaining to compulsive 
systems of religion and compidsive articles of faith, has 
not only precipitated my intention, but rendered a work 
of this kmd exceedingly necessary; lest, in the general 
wreck of superstition, of false systems of government, 
and false theology, we lose sight of morality, of human- 
ity, and of the theology that is true. 

As several of my colleagues, and others of my fellow- 
citizens of France, have given me the example of mak- 
ing their voluntary and individual profession of faith, I 
also will make mine; and I do this with all that sincere 
ity and frankness with which the mind of man com- 
municates with itself. 
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\ I believe in one God, and no more; and I hope for 
j happiness beyond tins iiie. 

1 believev'^tlie equality of man, and I believe that 
religious duties consist in doing justice, loving mercy, 
and endeavoring to mafce our leiiow-creatures happy . 

But, lest it should be supposed that I believe many 
other things in addition to these, I shall, in the prog- 
ress of this work, declare the things I do not believe^ 
and my reasons for not believing them. 

I do not believe in the creed professed by the Jewish 
church, by the Boman church, by the Greek church, by 
the Turkish church, by the Protestant church, nor by 
any church that I know^of. My own mind is my own 
church. 

All national institutions of churches — whether JewA 
/^ish. Christian, or Turkish — appear to me no other than^ 
7 human inventions set up to terrify and enslave mankind ) 
(atid monopolize power and profit. 

I do not mean by this declaration to condemn those 
who believe otherwise. » They have the same right to 
their belief as I have to mine^, But it is necessary to 
the happiness of man, that he (be mentally faithful to 
himself. / Infidelity does not consist in believing or in 
dis believingpili consists in protessing to believe wha t 
he Aoes not believe. 

It is impossible to calculate the moral mischief, if I 
may so express it, tnat mental lying lias produced in 
society. Wlien a man lias so lar corruptee! and prost i- 
feted the cbaatity of his mind, as to suDScriije !his pror 
jfessional belief to things he does not believe, he ha s 
prepared himself for tne commission of every otk er 
jprime. Jte takes up tlie trade oi a pnest lor tne sa&e of 
gain, and, in order to qualify himself for that trade, he . 
begins with a perjury. Can we conceive anything more 
destructive to morality than this ? 

Soon after I had published the pamphlet. Common^ 
Sense, in America, I saw the exceeding probability that 
a Revolution in the System of Government would be 
followed by a revolution in the system of relig- 
ion. The adulterous connection of church and state^ 
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wherever it had taken place — whether Jewish, Chris- 
tian, or Turkish — had so effectnallj prohibited, by 
pains and penalties, every discussion upon established 
creeds and upon first principles of religion, that until 
the system of government should be changed those sub- 
jects eoidd not be brought fairly and openly before the 
world, but that whenever this should be done, a revolu- 
tion in the system of religion would follow. Human 
inventions ^d priestcraft would be detected, and man 
woidd return to the pure, unmixed, and imadulterated 
belief of one God, and no more. 

Every national church or religion has established 
itself by pretending some special mission from Ood, 
communicated to certain individuals. The Jews have 
their Moses; the Christians their Jesus Christ, their 
apostles and saints ; and the Turks their Mahomet — as 
if the way to God was not open to every man alike. 

Each of those churches show certain books which 
they call revelation^ or the word of God. The Jews 
say that their word of God was given by God to Moses 
face to face; the Christians say that their word of God 
came by divine inspiration; and the Turks say that 
their word of God (the Koran) was brought by an angel 
from heaven. Each of those churches accuse the other 
of unb ^ief ; and, for my own Pftrt> I disbelieve them 
' As ifls necessary to affix right ideas to words^ I will, 
before 1 procee<i further^jgto the subject, offer som e 
observations on ihB word 'revelation. Revelation, wh en 
a pplied'^ religion, means something communicate d' 
AtrmediateCy irom God to man. 

Nq one will deny or dispute the power of the A l- 
mignty to make such a communication, if he. pleas es. 
But admitting, for tlie sake of a case, that something 
has been revealed to a certain person, and not revealed 
in ATiy nthftr pftrri on it is revelation to that person only . 
When he tells it to a second person, a second to a third . 
Bl third to Sk fourth, and so on. it ceases to be a re^eta- 
*i9tt te a^ l those persons. It is a revelation to the lirs^ 
person only, and hearmv to every other: and^ c onse- 
quently, they are not obliged to believe it . 
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It is a contradiction in terma and ideas to call any- 
tning a reyeiation tnat comes to us at second-liandy 

is necessarily 



1 



/ 



g'ther yerbally or in writiniy. Revelation 
Diited to the first coTnTniinication — after this, it is only 
an account of something which that person says was a 
reyeiation made to him; and though he may find him- 
self obliged to belieye it. i t cMM^pt b e mcnmbe on me \^ 
to belieye it in the same manner, for ii; was noi: a reyela- ] 

tion to me. and I haye only his word for it t^A^ \^ yim 
made to Ima. 

When Moses told the children of Israel that h e 
receiyed the two tables of the commandments from the 
h and of God, they were not obligjed Jo belieye him. be - 
cause they had no other linffionJyioriOlian nis tell- 
ing them so ; and I haye no other authority for it th an 
some kistonan tellmg me so. The commandments 
carry no internal eyij^ence of djyimty^ with th em. T^ey 
contain somegoo3iDSrar"precept8isuc^ any man 
flfffll T ifi ftd to be a lawgiver, or a legislator, could prod uce \ 
himself, without haying recourse to supernatural inter- ^ 
yention.* 

""^When I am told that the Koran was written in 
heay^n, Mid MAllgAt \h Manomen oy an angei, tiie ac- 
c oii^ljcpj^gs^to^near the same kind of hearsay evidenc e 
and second-hana auikoriiy as the former. 1 did not 
see the angel myself, and therefore I have a right n ot 
to believe w. 

•^YTj^n ftlap T ux^ j^^ld that a woman called the Virgin 
Mary said, or gave out, that she was with child without 
a ny cohabitation with a man, and that her betrothe d 
husband, Joseph, said that an angerToiSrESm'so, 1 kave 
a right to believe them or not; such a circumstanc e 
required a much stronger evidence tiian their bare word 

. for it; but we have not even this ; for neither Jose ph 
nor Mary wrote any such matter themselves. It is only 
l?eported by^pthera t^ ^hev said so. It is hoprs ay 



♦ It is, however, necessary to except the declaration which says 
that God visits the sins of the fathers ufon the children. This is 
contrary to every principle of moral justice. 
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npon hearsay, and I do not choose to rest my belief 
ppon such evidence . 

It is, however, not difficnlt to account for the credit 
that was given to the story of Jesus Christ being the 
son of God. He was bom at a time when the heathen 
mythology had still some fashion and repute in the 
world, and that mythology had prepared the people for 
the belief of such a story. Almost all the extraordinary 
men that lived under the heathen mythology were 
reputed to be the sons of some of their gods. It was 
not a new thing, at that time, to believe a man to have 
been celestially begotten; the intercourse of gods with 
women was then a matter of familiar opinion. Their 
Jupiter, according to their accounts, had cohabited with 
hundreds; the story therefore had nothing in it either 
new, wonderful, or obscene; it was conformable to the 
opinions thatj;he^ Drevj^ed among the people called 
Oentiles, or mytliologiists, and it was those people only 
that believed it. The Jews, who had kept strictly to 
the belief of one God and no more, and who had always 
rejected the heathen mythology, never credited the 
story. 

It is curious to observe how the theory of what is 
called the Christian church sprung out of the tail of 
the heathen mythology. A direct incorporation took 
place, in the first instance, by making the reputed 
founder to be celestially begotten. The trinity of gods 
that then followed was no other than a reduction of the 
former plurality, which was about twenty or thirty 
thousand. The statue of Mary succeeded the statue of 
Diana of Ephesus. The deification of heroes changed 
into the canonization of saints. The mythologists had 
gods for everything; the Christian mythologists had 
saints for everything. The church became as crowded 
with the one as the pantheon had been with the other, 
and Bome was the place of both. The Christian theory 
is little else than the idolatry of the ancient mythol- 
ogists, accommodated to the purposes of power and 
revenue; and it yet remains to reason and philosophy 
to abolish the amphibious fraud. 



10 
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]B[p^^^^*T Xg that is here ^^ 4 |^^,W,plT> ^^^^^ * ^Q 

m ost di stent c^srespec^ of Jes ns 

' nhri'af tLe w^S^^rtnons^^da m man . The 

• morality that fi^pSSBBSSTScT^^fSSi^SP^was of the 
) most benevolent kind; and though similar systems of 
\ morality had been preached by Confucius, and by some 
' of the Greek philosophers, many years before ; by the 
Quakers since, and by many good men in all ages, it has 
1 not been exceeded by any. 

Jjfisus Christ wrote fto account 
.birtgpyentagA. AfMiM^ ^ 

is called the !w ew Testament is of Liis writing , 
^history QJ him is altogether the work o^ otlier 



of himself, of his 
jNot a line ot wttat 



fin^ yi to the 



it 



acco uni 






given''of^^i^''^^OT^8Bf 



necessarv count 
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to 
:ed to jake 



manner, were obii 

same manner, o r tne nrst ^ art of 

a. 



sfrrv/iiinnnvn 






^im fti|^ t again in the 
tihpi Btrny mnfiti 

The wretched contrivance with which this latter part ? 
IS told exceeds everything that went before it. The S 
first part, that of the miraculous conception, was not a / 
thing that admitted of publicity; and therefore the \ 
tellers of this part of the story had this advantage, that i 
though they might not be credited they could not be j 
detected. They could not be expected to prove it, be- i 
cause it was not one of those tlungs that admitted of j 
•proof, and it was impossible that the person of whom itV/ 
was told could prove it himself. 

But the resurrection of a dead person from ttie yav Qf 
and his ascension through the air, is a thing very dif fer- 
ent, as to the evidence it admits of. to the invisible c on- 
ception of a child in the wo mb. The resurrection and 
ascension, supposing them to have taken place, admitted 
of public and ocular demonstration, like that of the as- 
cension of a balloon, or the sun at noonday, to all Jeru- 
salem at least. A thing which everybody is required to 
lat the proof and evidence of ii should 

i c visiCT ^ 



b elieve, requires that the pr 



be equal to all, and universal; and as the public 

ijy of this last related act was the only evidence, that 
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OQTild give saiictipn to thelormer part, the whole of it f alls 
^ to the gro unj Ibieoaiise that evidence never was giv en. 
JiiflWflfl 6f TE5, a smau number ot persons, not m ore 
ihan eiglit or nine, are introduced as proxies for^t he 
whole world, to say they saw it, and all the rest of^t he 
uroriH fLj^ ftftH ^ upon to believe i t. But it appears 
that Thomas did not believe the resurrection; and, as^ 
they say, would not believe without having ocular • 
and fiianual demonstration himself. So neither will I; 
and the reason is equally as good for. me, and for every 
other person, as for Thomas. -^ 

"^ It Js in vain to attempt to palliate or di sguise this 
maifer. ' Tlie siory, so laras related to th6 fitJi^amWttftti 
part, has every mark of fraud and imposition stamped 
upon the face of it. Who were the authors of it is a s 
i mj^flflBflgfeTor'us now io know as it is for us tobp 
assured that the it)ooks in which tlie account is relate d 
were written by the persons whose names thev bea r. 
The best surviving evidence we now have resp ecting 
tt is affair is the Jews. They are regularly desc ended 
f rom the people who lived in tke times this resurrec * 
tion and ascension is said to have happened, and t hey 

( s ay, 1^ is not true^ It has long appeared to me a stra nge) 
inconsistency to cite the Jews as tt proof of the tru th of 
the story. It is the same as if a man. were to say . "I 
wili prove the truth of what I have told you by p^ oonc- 
ii ^the people who say it is false ." 

That such a person as Jesus Christ existed, and that : 
he was crucilied — which was the mode of execution at ' 
jEai day — are historical relations strictly withili the 
li mits of probability. Jle preached most excellent 
morality, and the equality of man ; but lie preached 
a lso against the corruptions anci avarice of the Jewish 
pr iests; and this brought upon him the hatred /And 
vengeance of tke whole order of priesthood. The j ac- 
cusation which those priests brought against himwa s 
t liat of sedition and conspiracy against the Roman 
grovAmTnATif. t. o whifih the Jeys were then subject yid 
tr ^utary ; and it is not improbable that tiie JKoman 
government might have some secret apprehension of , th e 
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\ e ffects of his doctrine as well as the Jewish pries ts ; 
neither is ii impropable tliat Jesns Christ hag in con - 
tamplation the delivery of the Jewish nation from^l;h e 
b ondage of tJie Romans. Between the two. hnwAVAr^ 

: this yirtuons reformer and reyolntionist lost \\\^ ^i^ . ^ 

r It is npon this plain narrative of f acts, together with 
another case I am going to mention, that the Christian 
mythologistSy calling themselves the Christian churchy 
have erected their fable, which for absurdity and ex- 
travagance is not exceeded by anything that is to be 
found in the mythology of the ancients, 
"-^he ancient mythologists tell that the race of Giants 
made war against Jupiter, and that one of them threw 
a hundred rocks against him at one throw; that Jupiter 
defeated him with thunder, and confined him afterwards 
under Mount Etna ; and that every time the Qiant turns 
himself, Mount Etna belches fira It is here easy to 
see that the circumstance of the mountain, that of its 
being a volcano, suggested the idea of the fable; and 
that the fable is made to fit and wind itself up with 
that circumstance. 

The Christian mythologists tell that their Satan 
made war against the Almighty, who defeated him, and 
confined him afterwards, not under a mountain, but in 
a pit. It is here easy to see that the first fable sug- 
gested the idea of the second ; for the fable of Jupiter 
and the Giants was told many hundred years before 
that of Satan. 

Thus far the ancient and the Christian mythologists 
differ very little from each other. But the latter have 
contrived to carry the matter much farther. They have 
contrived to connect the fabulous part of the story of 
Jesus Christ with the fable originating from Mount 
Etna; and, in order to make all the parts of the story 
tie together, they have taken to their aid the traditions 
of the Jews; for the Christian mythology is made up 
partly from the ancient mythology and partly from the 

; Jewish traditions. 

The Christian mythologists, after having confined 
Satan in a pit, were obliged to let him out again, to 
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bring on the sequel of the fabla He is then introduced 
into the garden of Eden in the shape of a snake or al 
serpent, and in that shape he enters into familiar con-\ 
Tersation with Eve, who is no way surprised to hear 
a snake talk; and the issue of this tete-a-tete is, that he 
persuades her to eat an apple, and the eating of that! 
apple damns all mankind* > 

After giving Satan this triumph over the whole crea- 
tion, one would have supposed that the church myth- 
ologists woxdd have been kind enough to send him back 
again to the pit; or, if thej had not done this, that 
they would have put a mountain upon him (for theyl 
say that their faith can remove a mountain), or have| 
put him under a mountain, as the former mythologists 
had done, to prevent his getting again among the women 
and* doing more mischief. But instead of this, they 
leave him at large, without even obliging him to give 
his parole — the secret of which is, that they could not 
do without him; and after being at the trouble of mak- 
ing him, they bribed him to stay. They promised himj 
ALL the Jews, all the Turks by anticipation, nine- tenths 1 
of the world beside, and MaJiomet into the bargain.' 
After this, who can doubt the bountiftdness of the 
Christian mythology? 

Having thus made an insurrection and a battle in 
heaven, in which none of the combatants could be either 
killed or wounded — put Satan into the pit — let him out 
again — given him a triumph over the whole creation — 
damned all mankind by the eating of an apple, these 
Ohristian mythologists bring the two ends of their fable 
tc^ther. They represent this virtuous and amiable] 
man, Jesus Christ, to be at once both Qod and man, \ 
and also the Son of God, celestially begotten, on pur- 
pose to be sacrificed, because they say that Eve in her 
longing had eaten an apple. 

^tting aside everything that might excite laughter 
by its absurdity, or detestation by its prof aneness, and 
confining ourselves merely to an examination of the 
parts, it is impossible to conceive a story more derog- 
atory to the Almighty, more inconsistent with his wis- 



/ 
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dom, more contradictory to his power, than this story is. 
In order to make for it a foundation to rise upon, the 
inventors were under the necessity of giving to the 
^ being whom they call Satan a power equally as great, 
[if not greater than they attribute to the Almighty. 
They have not only given him the power of liberating 
himself from the pit, after what they call his fall, but 
they have made that power increase afterwards to in- 
finity. Before this fall they represent him only as an 
angel of limited existence, as they represent the rest. 
After his fall he becomes, by their account, omnipres- 
jent. He exists everywhere, and at the same time. He 
; occupies the whole immensity of space. 

Not content with this deification of Satan, they repre- 
sent him as defeating, by stratagem, in the shape of an 
animal of the creation, all the power and wisdom of the 
Almighty. They represent him as having compelled 
the Almighty to the direct necessity either of surrender- 
ing the whole of the creation to the government and 
; sovereignty of this Satan or of capitulating for its re- 
Idemption by coming down upon earth and exhibiting 
'himself upon a cross in the shape of a man. 

Had the inventors of this story told it the contrary 
way — that is, had they represented the Almighty as 
compelling Satan to exhibit Atm^^Z/^ on across in the 
shape of a snake, as a punishment for his new trans- 
gression — the story would have been less absurd — less 
.contradictory. But, instead of this, they make the 
I transgressor triumph and the Almighty falL 

That many good men have believed this strange 
fable, and lived very good lives under that belief (for 
.credulity is not a crime), is what I have no doubt of. 
Iln the first place, they were educated to believe it, and 
they would have believed anything else in the same 
manner. There are also many who have been so en- 
thusiastically enraptured by what they conceived to be 
jthe infijiite love of God to man in making a sacrifice of 
jhimself, that the vehemence of the idea has forbidden 
and deterred them from examining into the absurdity 
and profaneness of the story. The more unnatural 
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anything is, the more is it capable of becpming the/j 
object of dismal admiration. ' 

Bat if objects for gratitude and admiration are our * 
desire, do they not present themselves every hour to 
our eyes? Do we not see a fair creation prepared to- 
receive us the instant we were bom — a world fur- 
nished to our hands that cost us nothing ? Is it we 
that light up the sun, that pour down the rain, and fill " 
the earth with abundance ? Whether we sleep or wake 
the vast machinery, oi the universe still goes on. Are 
these things, and the blessingis they indicate in future, 
nothing to us ? Can our gross feelings be excited by no 
other subjects than tragedy and suicide? Or is the 
gloomy pride of man become so intolerable that nothing 
can flatter it but a sacrifice of the Creator? 

I know that this bold investigation will alarm many, — 
but it would be paying too great a compliment to their 
credulity to forbear it upon that account. TJb^ times 
and the subject demand it to be done. The suspicion 
that the theory of what Is called the Christian church 
is fabulous is becoming very extensive in all countries; 
and it will be a consolation to men staggering under 
that suspicion, and doubting what to believe and what 
to disbelieve, to see the subject freely investigated. I 
therefore pass on to an examination of the books called 
the Old and the New Testament. 

These books, beginning with Genesis and ending with 
Bevelation (which, by the bye, is a book of riddles that 
requires a revelation to explain it), are, we are told, the 
word of God. It is, therefore, proper for us to know 
who told us so, that we may know what credit to give 
to the report. The answer to this question is, that no- 
body can tell, except that we tell one another so. The 
case, however, historically, appears to be as follows : 

When the church mythologists established their sys- 
tem they collected all the writings they could find, and^' 
managed them as they pleased. It is a matter alto-^ 
gether of uncertainty to us whether such of the writingai 
as now appear under the name of the Old and the New 
Testament are in the same state in which those coin 
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V lectors say they found them; or whether they added, 
Wteredy abridged, or dressed them up. 
I Be this as it may, they decided by vote which of the 
jbookSy out of the collection they had made, should be 
»the WORD OP God, and which should not. They re- 
jected several; they voted others to be doubtful, such 
• as the books called the Apocrypha; and those books 
I which had a majority of votes were voted to be the word 
(of God. Had they voted otherwise, all the people, 
since calling themselves Christians, had believed other- 
wise — for the belief of the one comes from the vote of 
the other. Who the people were that did all this, we 
know nothing of; they called themselves by the general 
name of the church; and this is all we know of the 
matter. 

As we have no other external evidence or authority 
for believing those books to be the word of God than 
what I have mentioned, which is no evidence or author- 
ity at all, I come, in the next place, to examine the 
internal evidence contained in the books themselves. 

In the former part of this Essay I have spoken of 
revelation. I now proceed further with that subject, 
for the purpose of applying it to the books in question. 

Revelation is a communication of something which 
the person to whom that thing is revealed did not know 
befora For if I have done a thing, or seen it done, it 
needs no revelation to tell me I have done it, or seen it, 
nor to enable me to tell it, or to write it. 

Revelation, therefore, cannot be applied to anything 
done upon earth of which man is himself the actor or 
'^the witness; and consequently all the historical and 
. anecdotal part of the Bible, which is almost the whole 
\oi it, is not within the meaning and compass of the 
' word revelation, and, therefore, is not the word of God. 

When Samson ran off with the gate-posts of Gaza, if 
he ever did so (and whether he did or not is nothing 
to us), or when he visited his Delilah, or caught his 
foxes, or did anything else, what has revelation to do 
with these things? If they were facts, he could tell 
them himself; or his secretary, if he kept one, could 
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write them, if they were worth either telling or writ- 
ing; and if they were fictions, revelation could not 
make them true; and whether true or not, we are 
neither the better nor the wiser for knowing them. 
When we contemplate the immensity of that Being who! 
directs and governs the incomprehensible whole, of/ 
which the utmost ken of human sight can discover bun 
a part, we ought to feel ashamed at calling such paltrji-a 
stories the word of Gk>d. \ 

As to the account of the creation/ with which the 
book of Genesis opens, it has ^11 thft ftppftft^^TifiA^^ 
bemg^atra^iiopL which the Israelites had among them 
before they^came into Egypt ; and after their departure 
from that country they put it at the heetd of their his- 
tory, without telling — as it is most probable they did 
not know — how they came by it. The manner in which 
the account opens shows it to be traditionary. It 
begins abruptly. It is nobody that speaks. It is no- 
body that hears. It is addressed to nobody. It has 
neither first, second, nor third person. It has every 
criterion of being a tradition. It has no voucher. 
Moses does not take it upon himself by introducing it 
with the formality that he uses on other occasions, such 
as that of saying, " The Lord spake unto Moses, saying.** 

Why it has been called the Mosaic account of the ' 
creation I am at a loss to conceive. Moses, I believe, \ 
was too good a judge of such subjects to put his name 
to that account. He had been educated among the 
Egyptians, who were a people as well skilled in science, 
and particularly in astronomy, as any people of their 
day; and the silence and caution that Moses observes, 
in not authenticating the account, is a good negative 
evidence that he neither told it nor believed it. The 
case is that every nation of people has been world- 
makers, and the Israelites had as much right to set up 
the trade of world-making as any of the rest ; and as 
Moses was not an. Israelite, he might not choose to ' 
cohtradicf the tradition. The account, however, is 
harmless ; and this is more than can be said for many 
other parts of the Bible. 
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When we read the obscene stories, the voluptuous 
/debaucheries, the cruel and torturous executions, the 
unrelenting vindictiyeness with which more than half 
the Bible is filled, it would be more consistent that 
we called it the word of a demon than the word of God. 
lit is a history of wickedness, that has served to corrupt 
'and brutalize mankind; and, for mj own part, I sin- 
1 cerely detest it, as I detest everything that is crueL 

We scarcely meet with anything, a few phrases ex- 
cepted, but what deserves either our abhorrence or our 
contempt, till we come to the miscellaneous parts of the 
\ Bible. In the anonymous publications, the Psalms 
Muid the book of Job — more particularly in the latter — 
jwe find a great deal of elevated sentiment reverentially 
j expressed of the power and benignity of the Almighty; 
'but they stand on no higher rank than many other com- 
positions on similar subjects, as well before that time 
as since. 

) The Proverbs, which are said to be Solomon's, 
though most probably a collection (because they dis- 
cover a knowledge of life which his situation excluded 
Ihim from knowing), are an instructive table of ethics. 
^They are inferior in keenness to the proverbs of the 
I Spaniards, and not more wise and economical than those 
|of the American Franklin. 

All the remaining parts of the Bible, generally known 
by the name of the Prophets, are the works of the 
Jewish poets and itinerant preachers, who mixed 
poetry, anecdote, and devotion together; and those 
works still retain the air and style of poetry, though in 
translation.* 



* As there are many readers who do not see that a coim>o6ition is 
poetry unless it be in rhyme, it is for their information that 1 add 
this note. 

Poetry consists principally in two things : im,agery and composi- 
tion. The composition of poetry differs from that of prose in the 
manner of mixing lon^ and short syllables together. Take a long 
syllable out of a line of poetry and pot a short one in the room of it, 
or put a long S)^llable where a short one should be, and that line 
will lose its poetical harmony. It will have an effect upon the line 
like that of misplacing; a note in a song. 

The imagery in these books, called the prophets, appertains 
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L'HOMME DES DEUX MONDES. 

From the "Bible of Nature," a book published at Albany in 1842. 
Of this work only two copies seem to have been preserved, one in the 
State Library at Albany, another in the Library of Congress. The 
portrait of Paine is preceded by and connected with a picture of 
Liberty —a classic female bust, similarly framed in floral emblems— 
the two being illustrations of a poem entitled ** Freedom's Wreath '* 
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There is not throughout the whole book called the 
Bible any word that describes to us what we call a poet, 
nor any word that describes what we call poetry. The 
case isy that the yrorA prophet^ to which latter times 
have fixed a new idea, was the Bible word for poet, and 
the word prophesying meant the art of making poetry. \ 
It also meant the art of playing poetry to a tune upon I 
any instrument of music. 

We read of prophesying with pipes, tabrets, and 
horns — of prophesying with harps, with psalteries, with 
cymbals, and with every other instrument of music 
then in fashion. Were we now to speak of prophesy- 
ing with a fiddle, or with a pipe and tabor, the expression 
would have no meaning, or would appear ridiculous, 
and to some people contemptuous, because we have 
changed the meaning of the word. 

We are told of Saul being among ^h'b propKeU^ and 
also that he prophesied; but we are not told what they 
prophesied^ nor what hs prophesied. The case is, there 
was nothing to tell ; for these prophets were a company 
of musicians and poets, and Saul joined in the concert; 
and this was cdXLedi prophesying. 

The account given of this afifair in the book called | 
Samuel is, that Saul met a company of prophets — aj 
whole company of them ! coming down with a psaltery,/ 

altogether to poetry. It is fictitious, and often extravagant, and not 
admissible in any other kind of writing than poetry. 

To show that these writings are composed in poetical numbers, I 
will take ten syllables as they stand in the book and make a line of 
the same number of syllables (heroic measure) that shall rhyme with 
the last word. It will then be seen that the composition of these 
books is poetical measure. The instance I shall produce is from 
Isaiah: 

** Hear^ O ye heavens^ and Hve ear^ O earth /" 
'Tis God himself that calls attention forth. 

Another instance I shall quote is from the mournful Jeremiah, to 
which I shall add two other lines, for the purpose of carrying out 
the figure and showing the intention of the poet : 

*• Oh/ that mine head were waters^ and mine eyes *• 
Were fountains flowing like the liquid skies ; 
Then would I give the mighty flood release. 
And weep a deluge for the human race. 
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a tabrety a pipe, and a harp, and that they prophesied, 
and that he prophesied with them. But it appears 
afterwards that Saul prophesied badly; that is, he 
performed his part badly; for it is said that ''an evil 
spirit from Ood " * came upon Saul, and he prophesied. 
Now, were there no other passage in the book called 
the Bible than this to demonstrate to us that we have 
l6st the original meaning of the word prophesy and 
substituted another meaning in its place, this alone 
would be sufficient; for it is impossible to use and 
apply the word prophesy in the place it is here used 
and applied, if we give to it the sense which latter times 
haye affixed to it. The manner in which it is here used 
strips it of aU religious meaning and shows that a man 
might then be a prophet, or he might prophesy, as he 
may now be a poet or musician, without any regard to 
the morality or immorality of his character. The word 
was originaJly a term of alienee, promiscuously applied 
to poetry and to music, and not restricted to any sub- 
ject upon which poetry and music might be exercised. 

Deborah and Barak are called prophets, not because 

they predicted anything, but because they composed the 

* poem or song that bears their name in celebration of an 

, act already done. David is ranked among the prophets, 

for he was a musician, and was also reputed to be 

I (though perhaps very erroneously) the author of the 

Psakns. But Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are not called 

prophets; it does not appear from any accounts we 

have that they could either sing, play music, or make 

poetry. 

We are told of the greater and the lesser prophets. 
They might as well tell us of the greater and the lesser 
God; for there cannot be degrees in prophesying con- 
sistently with its modem sense. But there are degrees 
in poetry, and therefore the phrase is reconcilable to 



* As those men who call themselves divines and commentators 
are very fond of puzzling one another, I leave Ihem to contest tbe 
meaning of the fir^t part of the phrase, that of an evil spirit from 
God, and keep to my text— keep to. the meaning of the word 
prophesy. 
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the case when we imdeTstand by it the greater and the ) 
lesser poets. 

It is altogether mmecessarjy after this, to offer any 
observations upon what those men, styled prophets, 
have written. The axe goes at once to the root by 
showing that the original meaning of the word has 
been mistaken, and consequently all the inferences that 
have been drawn from those books, the devotional re- 
spect that has been paid to them, and the labored com- 
mentaries that have been written upon them, under 
that mistaken meaning, are not worth disputing about.^ 
In many things, however, the writings of the Jewishi 
poets deserve a better fate than that of being bound up, \ 
as they now are, with the trash that accompanies them I 
under the abused name of the word of God. 

If we permit ourselves to conceive right ideas of 
things, we must necessarily affix the idea, not only of 
unchangeableness, but of the utter impossibility of any 
change taking place, by any means or accident what- 
ever, in that which we would honor with the name of 
the word of God ; and therefore the word of God can 
not exist in any written or human language. i 

The continually progressive change to which the 
meaning of words is subject, the want of a universal 
language, which renders translations necessary, the 
errors to which translations are again subject, the mis- 
takes of copyists and printers, together with the possi- 
bility of cJteration, are of themselves evidences that 
human language, whether in speech or in print, cannot 
be the vehicle of the word of God. The word of God 
exists in something else. 

Did the book called the Bible excel in purity of ideas 
and expression all the books now extant in the world, I 
would not take it for my rule of faith as being the word 
of Gbd, because the possibility would nevertheless 
exist of my being imposed upon. But when I see 
throughout the greater part of this book scarcely any- 
thing but a history of the grossest vices, and a collec- 
tion of the moi^t paltry and contemptible tales, I can. 
not dishonor my Creator by calling it by his name. 
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Thus mncli for the Bible ; I now go on to the book 
called the New Testament. The new Testament ! That 
is, the new will — as if there could be two wills of the 
Creator. 

Had it been the object or the intention of Jesus 
Christ to establish a new religion, he would undoubtedly 
have written the system himself, or procured it to be 
written in his lifetime. But there is no publication ex- 
tant authenticated with his name. All the books called 
the New Testament were written after his death. He 
\ was a Jew by birth and profession ; and he was the son 
iof God in like manner that every other person is ; for 
Uhe Creator is the Father of AIL 

The first four books, called Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, do not giye a history of the life of Jesus Christ, 
but only detached anecdotes of him. It appears from 
these books that the whole time of his being a preacher 
(was not more than eighteen months; and it was only 
during this short time that those men became acquainted 
with him. They make mention of him at the age of 
twelve years, sitting, they say, among the Jewish doc- 
tors, asking and answering them questions. As this 
was several years before their acquaintance with him 
began, it is most probable they had this anecdote 
from his parents. From this time there is no account 
of him for about sixteen years. Where he lived, or 
how he employed himself during this interval, is not 
known. Most probably he was working at his father's 
trade, which was that of a carpenter. It does not 
appear that he had any school education, and the prob- 
ability is that he could not write, for his parents were 
extremely poor, as appears from their not being able to 
N^pay for a bed when he was bom. 

It is somewhat curious that the three persons whose 
names are the most universally recorded were of very 
obscure parentage. • Moses was a foundling, Jesus 
Christ was bom in a stable, and Mahomet was a mule 
driver. The first and the last of these men were found- 
ers of di£ferent systems of religion ; but Jesus Christ 
' founded no new system. He called men to the practice 
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of moral virtues, and the belief of one (Jod. The great\ 
trait in his character is philanthropy. I 

The manner in which he was apprehended shows that 
he was not mnch known at that time; and it -shows ^ 
also that the meetings he then held with his followers 
were in secret; and that he had given over or sus- 
pended preachJiig publicly. Judas could no otherwise 
betray him than by giving information where he was, and 
pointing him out to the officers that went to arrest him ; 
and the reason for employing and paying Judas to do 
this could arise only from the causes already mentioned 
— that of his not being much known, and living con- 
cealed. 

The idea of his concealment not only agrees very ill 
with his reputed divinity, but associates with it some- 
thing of pusillanimity ; and his being betrayed, or in 
other words, his being apprehended on the information 
of one of his followers, shows that he did not intend 
to be apprehended, and consequently that he did not ^ 
intend to be crucified. 

The Christian mythologists tell us that Christ died 
for the sins of the world, and that he came on jyiirpose 
to die. Would it not then have been the same if he 
had died of a fever or of the small-pox, of old age, or 
of anything else ? 

The declaratory sentence which they say was passed 
upon Adam, in case he ate of the apple, was not that 
tkau shalt purely he crucified, but, thou ehalt surely die 
— the sentence was death, and not the manner of dying.' 
Crucifixion, therefore, or any other particular manner of 
dying made no part of the sentence that Adam was to 
suffer; and consequently, even upon their own tactics, 
it could make no part of the sentence Christ was to suf- 
fer in thfiJCQpm of Adam. A fever would have done as 
well as^Tf crossT inhere was any occasion for either. 

This sentence of death which, they tell us, was thus 
passed upon Adam, must either have meant dying natu- 
rally — that is, ceasing to live — or have meant what these 
mythologists call damnation; and consequently, the act 
of dying on the part of Jesus Christ must, according to 
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their system, apply as a prevention to one or other of 
these two things happening to Adam and to us. 

^ That it does not prevent our dying is evident, because 
we all die ; and if their aocounts of longevity be true, 
men die faster since the crucifixion thiui before ; and 
with respect to the second explanation (including with 
it the natural death of Jesus Christ as a substitute for 
the eternal death or damnation of all mankind), it is 
impertinently representing the Oreator as coming ofi^ 
or revoking the sentence, by a pun or quibble upon the 
word death. That manufacturer of quibbles, St. Paul, 
if he wrote the books that bear his name, has helped 
this quibble on by making another quibble upon the 
word Adam. He makes there to be two Adams — the 

; one who sins in fact, and suffers by proxy ; the other 

I who sins by proxy, and suffers in fact A religion thus 
interlarded with quibble, subterfuge, and pun has a 
tendency to instruct its professors in the practice of 
these arts. They acquire the habit without being aware 
of the cause. 

If Jesus Christ was the Being which those mytholo- 
gists tell us he was, and if he came into this world to 
suffer^ which is a word they sometimes use instead of 
to die^ the only real suffering he could have endured 
would have been to live. His existence here was a state 
of exilement or transportation from Heaven, and the 

; way back to his original country was to die. In fine, 
everything in this strange system is the reverse of what 
it pretends to be. It is the reverse of truth, and I 
become so tired with examining into its inconsistencies 
and absurdities that I hasten to the conclusion of it, 
in order to proceed to something better. 

How much, or what parts, of the books called the 
New Testament were written by the persons whose 
names they bear is what we can know nothing of; 
neither are we certain in what language they were 
originally written. The matters they now contain may 

I be classed under two heads — anecdote and epistolary 
! correspondence. 

The four books already mentioned — Matthew, Mark, 
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Luke, and John — are altogether anecdotal They relate 
eyents after they had taken place. They teU what 
Jesus Ohrist did and said, and what others did and 
said to him ; and in several instances they relate the 
same event differently. Bevelation is necessarily ont 
of the question with respect to those books ; not only 
because of the disagreement of the writers, but because 
revelation cannot be applied to the relating of facts by 
the person who saw them done, nor to the relating or 
recording of any discourse or conversation by those 
who heard it. The book called the Acts of the Apostles 
(an anonymous work) belongs also to the anecdotal part. 

All the other parts of the New Testament, except the 
book._of^enigmas called Bevelation, are a collection of 
letters under the name of epistles; and the forgery of 
letters has been such a common practice in the world, 
that the probability is at least equal whether they are 
genuine ^Qi forged. One thmg, Tiowever, is much less 
equivocal, which is, that out of the matters contained 
in those books, together with the assistance of some 
old stories, the church has set up a system of religion 
very contradictory to the character of the person whose 
name it bears. It has set up a religion of pomp and of 
revenue in pretended imitation of a person whose life 
was humility and poverty. 

The invention of a purgatory, and of the releasing of 
souls therefrom by prayers bought of the church with 
money; the selling of pardons, dispensations, and in- 
dulgences are revenue laws, without bearing that name 
or carrying that appearance. But the case nevertheless 
is, that those things derive their origin from the proxy- 
ism of the crucifixion, and the theory deduced there- 
from, which was that one person could stand in the place! 
of another, and could perform meritorious services for^ 
him. The probability, therefore, is that the whole the- 
ory or doctrine of what is called the redemption (whichj 
is said to have been accomplished by the act of one per- 
son in the room of another) was originally fabricated' 
on purpose to bring forward and build all those second- 
ary and pecuniary redemptions upon; and that the 
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passages in the books upon which the idea or theory of 
redemption is built, hare been manufaotnred and fabri- 
cated for that purpose. Why are we to give this 
church credit when she tells us that those books are 
genuine in every part, any more than we give her credit 
for everything else she has told us; or for the miracles 
she says she has performed? That she covld fabricate 
writings is certain, because she could write; and the 
composition of the writings in question is of that kind 
that anybody might do it ; and that she did fabricate 
them is not more inconsistent with probability than 
that she should tell us, as she has done, that she could 
and did work miracles. 

Since, then, no external evidence can, at this long 
distance of time, be produced to prove whether the 
church fabricated the doctrine called redemption or 
not (for such evidence, whether for or against, would be 
subject to the same suspicion of being fabricated), the 
case can only be referred to the internal evidfiUfid. which 
the thing carries of itself; and this affords a very 
strong presumption of its being a fabrication. For the 
internal evidence is that the theory or doctrine of 
redemption has for its basis an idea of pecuniary 
justice, and not that of moral justice. 

If I owe a person money, and cannot pay him, and he 
threatens to put me in prison, another person can take 
the debt upon himself and pay it for me; but if I have 
committed a crime every circumstance of the case is 
changed. Moral justice cannot take the innocent for 
the guilty, even if the innocent would offer itself. To 
suppose justice to do this is to destroy the principle of 
its existence, which is the thing itseU. It is then no 
\ longer justice. It is indiscriminate revenge. 

This single reflection will show that the doctrine of 
redemption is founded on a mere pecuniary idea corre- 
sponding to that of a debt which another person might . 
pay; and as this pecuniary idea corresponds again with 
the system of second redemptions obtained through the 
means of money given to the church for pardons, the 
probability is that the same person fabricated both the 
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one and the other of those theories ; and that, in truth, 
there is no snch thing as redemption ; that it is fabulous , 
and that man stands in the same relative condition with 
his Maker he ever did stand since man existed ; and 
that it is his greatest consolation to think so. 

Let him believe this, and he will live more consist- 
ently and morally than by any other system. It is by his 
being taught to contemplate himself as an outlaw, as 
an outcast, as a b^gar, as a mumper, as one thrown, as 
it were, on a dunghill at an immense distance from his 
Creator, and who must make his approaches by creep- 
ing and cringing to intermediate beings, that he con- 
ceives either a contemptuous disregard for everything 
under the name of religion, or becomes indifferent, or 
turns what he calls devout. In the latter case, he con- ' 
sumes his life in grief or the affectation of it. His^ 
prayers are reproaches. His humility is ingratitude. 
He calls himself a worm, and the fertile earth a dung- 
hill, and all the blessings of life by the thankless name 
of vanities. He despises the choicest gift of God to 
man, th e <HFTj QE_ltEA80N; and having endeavored to 
force uponldmself the belief of a system against which 
reason revolts, he ungratefully calls it human reason^ as 
if man could give reason to himself. 

Tet, with all this strange appearance of humility, and 
this contempt for human reason, he ventures into the 
boldest presumptions. He finds fault with everything. 
His selfishness is never satisfied; his ingratitude is 
never at an end. He takes on himself to direct the 
Almighty what to do, even in the government of the 
universe. He prays dictatorially. When it is sun- 
shine, he prays for rain; and when it is rain, he prays ' 
for sunshme. He follows the same idea in everything 
that he prays for: for what is the amount of all his 
prayers but an auempt to make the Almighty change \ 
kis mind and act otherwise than he does ? It is as if 
he were to say : Thou knowest not so well as L 

But some perhaps will say : Are we to have no word , 
of €k>d — no revelation? I answer: Yes; there is a 
word of God; there is a revelation. 
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f The wobb of God is the cbeation we behold ; and 
I it is in this ward, which no human inyention can ooun- 
I terfeit or alter, that God speaketh uniyersallj to man. 
Human language is local and changeable, and is 
therefore incapable of being used as the means of un- 
changeable and universal information. The idea that 
^ God sent Jesus Christ to publish, as thej say, the glad 
t tidings to all nations, from one end of the earth unto the 
j other, is consistent only with the ignorance of those 
who knew nothing of the extent of the world, and who 
believed, as those world-saviors believed and continued 
to believe for several centuries (and that in contradic- 
' tion to the discoveries of philosophers and the experi- 
ence of navigators), that the earth was flat like a 
trencher, and that a man might walk to the end of it. 

But how was Jesus Christ to make anything known 
to all nations? He could speak but one language, 
which was Hebrew; and there are in the world several 
hundred languages. Scarcely any two nations speak 
the same language, or understand each other ; and as 
to translations, every man who knows anything of 
languages knows that it is impossible to translate 
from one language into another, not only without 
losing a great part of the original, but frequently of 
mistaking the sense ; and, besides all this, the art of 
printing was wholly xmknown at the time Christ 
lived. 

It is always necessary that the means that are to 
accomplish any end be equal to the accomplishment of 
that end, or the end cannot be accomplished. It is in 
this that the difference between finite and infinite power 
and wisdom discovers itself. Man frequently iaHs in 
accomplishing his ends from a natural inability of the 
power to the purpose; and frequently from the want of 
wisdom to apply power properly. But it is impossible 
, for infinite power and wisdom to fail as man f aileth. The 
means it useth are always equal to the end ; but human 
language, more especially as there is not a universal 
language, is incapable of being used as a universal 
means of unchangeable and uniform information ; and 
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therefore it is not the means that Ck>d oseth in mani- 
festing himself nniyersallj to man. 

It is only in the gbeatiok that all our ideas and con- 1 
oeptions of a word of God can unite. The Creation! 
speaketh a universal language, independently of human ) 
speech or human languages, multiplied and yarious as 
they be. It is an ever-existing original which every 
man can read. It cannot l&e forged; it cannot be 
counterfeited; it cannot be lost; it cannot be altered; 
it cannot be suppressed. It does not depend upon the 
will of man whether it shall be published or not; it 
publishes itself from one end of the earth to the other. 
It preaches to all nations and to all worlds; and this 
word of Qod reveals to man all that is necessary for 
man to know of God. 

Do we want to contemplate his power ? We see it in 
the immensity of the Creation. Do we want to contem- 
plate his wisdom? We see it in the imchangeable 
order by which the incomprehensible Whole is gov- 
erned. Do we want to contemplate his munificence? 
We see it in the abundance with which he fills the 
earth. Do we want to contemplate his mercy ? We see 
it in his not withholding that abundance even from the 
unthankful. In fine, do we want to know what God is? 
Search not the book called the Scripture, which any 
human hand might make, but the scripture called the 
Creation. 

The only idea man can afiSbc to the name of God is' 
that of 2k first causey the cause of all things. And, in- 
comprehensibly difficult as it is for man to conceive 
what a first cause is, he arrives at the belief of it from 
the tenfold greater difficulty of disbelieving it. It is 
difficxdt beyond description to conceive that space can < 
have no end; but it is more difficult to conceive an 
end. It is difficult beyond the power of man to con- 
ceive an eternal duration of what we call time; but 
it is more impossible to conceive a time when there 
shall be no time. In like manner of reasoning, every 
thing we behold carries in itself the internal evidence 
that it did not make itsell Every man is an evidence 
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to himself that he did not make himself; neither conld 

! his father make himself, nor his grandfather, nor any of 

1 his race; neither oonld any tree, plant, or animal make 

i. itself ; and it is the conviction arising from this evi- 

! dence that carries us on, as it were, by necessity, to the 

belief of a first cause eternally existing, of a nature 

totally different to any material existence we know of, 

and by the power of which all things exist; and this 

' first cause, man calls God. 

It is only by the exercise of reason that man can dis- 
cover Gk>d. Take away that reason and he would be 
incapable of understanding any thing; and, in this 
case, it would be just as consistent to read even the 
book called the Bible to a horse as to a man. How 
then is it that those people pretend to reject reason ? 
Almost the only parts in the book ciJled the Bible 
^ that convey to us any idea of Qod are some chapters in 
Job, and the nineteenth Psalm; I recollect no other. 
\ Those parts are true detatical compositions ; for they 
treat of the Deity through his works. They take the 
book of Creation as the word of God; they refer to 
no other book; and all the inferences ihey make are 
drawn from that volume. 

I insert in this place the nineteenth Psalm, as para- 
phrased into English verse by Addison. I recollect not 
the prose, and where I write this I have not the oppor- 
tunity of seeing it : 

The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky. 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame. 
Their great original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun, from day to day. 
Does his Creator's power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail 
The moon takes up the wonarous tale^ 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth; 

Whilst all the stars that round her bum 
And all the planets, in their turn. 
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Confirm the tidings as they roll 

And spread the tntth from pole to pole. 

What though in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball ; 
What though no real voice, nor sound. 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found, 

In reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
Forever singing as they shine. 
Tub hand that madb us is Divinb. 

What more does man want to know than that the/ 
hand or power that made these things is divine, is/ 
omnipotent ? Let him believe this with the force it is* 
impossible to repel, if he permits his reason to act, and 
his rale of moral life will foUow of coarse. 

The allosions in Job have, all of them, the same tend-/ 
ency with this Psalm ; that of deducing or proving a 
truth, that would otherwise be unknown, from truths 
already known. 

I recollect not enough of the passages in Job to 
insert them correctly ; but there is one that occurs to 
me that is applicable to the subject I am speaking upon : 
''Canst thou by searching find out God? /Oanst thou 
find out the Almighty to perfection ? " 

I know not how the printers have pointed this pas- 
sage, for I keep no Bible; but it contains two distinct 
questions that admit of distinct answers. 

First — Canst thou by searching find out God ? Tes; 
because, in the first place, I know I did not make 
myself, and yet I have existence ; and by searching into 
the nature of other things, I find that no other thing 
could make itself; and yet millions of other things 
exist; therefore it is. that I know, by positive conclu- 
sion resulting from this search, that there is a power 
superior to all those things, and that power is Gkid. 

Secondly — Canst thou find out the Almighty to per^ 
fectionf No; not only because the power and wisdom 
he has manifested in the structure of the Creation that 
I behold is to me incomprehensible; but because even 
this manifestation, great as it is, is probably but a 
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amall display of that immensity of power and wisdom 
by which millions of other worlds, to me invisible by 
their distance, were created and continue to exist. 
^ It is evident that both these questions were put to 
the reason of the person to whom they are supposed to 
have been addressed; and it ia only by admitting the 
first question to be answered affirmatively that the 
second could follow. It would have been unnecessary, 
and even absurd, to have put a second question more 
difficult than the first, if the first question had been 
answered negatively. The two questions have different 
objects ; the first refers to the existence of Gk>d, the 
second to his attributes. Beason can discover the one, 
'but it falls infinitely short in discovering the whole of 
I the other. 

I recollect not a single passage in all the writings 
ascribed to the men called apostles that conveys any 
idea of what God is. Those writings are chiefly con- 
(troversial; and the gloominess of the subject they 
dweU upon, that of a man dying in agony on a cross, is 
better suited to the gloomy genius of a monk in a cell, 
by whom it is not impossible they were written, than to 
any man breathing the open air of the Oreation. The 
only passage that occurs to me, that has any reference 
to the works of God, by which only his power and wis- 
dom can be known, is related to have been spoken by 
Jesus Christ as a remedy against distrustful care. 
f • Cionsider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they 
jtoil not, neither do they spin." This, however, is far 
inferior to the allusions in Job and in the nineteenth 
Psalm; but it is similar in idea, and the modesty of 
the imagery is correspondent to the modesty of the 
man. 

As to the Christian system of faith, it appears to me 
as a species of atheism — a sort of religious denial of 
God. It professes to believe in a man rather than in 
God. It is a compound made up chiefly of manism, 
with but little deism, and is as near to atheism as twi- 
light is to darkness. It introduces between man and 
his Maker an opaque body, which it calls a Bedeemer, 
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as the moon introduces her opaque self between the 
earth and the sun; and it produces by this means a' 
religious or an irreligious eclipse of light. It has put^ 
the whole orb of reason into shade. / 

The effect of this obscurity has been that of turning 
everything upside down, and representing it in reverse; 
and, among the revolutions it has thus magically pro- 
duced, it has made a revolution in theology. 

That which is now called natural phU Qaophy. embrac- 
ing the whole circle of science, of which astronomy 
occupies the chief place, is the study of the works of r 
Ood, and of the power and wisdom of God in his works, j 
and is the true theology. / 

As to the theology that is now studied in its place, 
it is the study of human opinions and of human fancies/ 
concerning Gk>d. It is not the study of God himJ 
self in the works that he has made, but in the works or. 
writings that man has made; and it is not among the^ 
least of the mischiefs that the Christian system has 
done to the world, that it has abandoned theorigiaal ^ 
and beautifid system of theology, like a beaufiful inno- 
cent, to distress and reproach, to make room for the hag 
of supezBtition. * 

T£e bookoT Job and the nineteenth Psalm, which . — 
even the church admits to be more ancient than the) 
ohronolc^cal order in which they stand in the book' 
called the Bible, are theological orations conformable to ; 
the original system of theology. The internal evidence] 
of those orations proves to a demonstration that the^ 
study and contemplation of the works of creation, and< 
of the power and wisdom of God, revealed and mani- 
fested in those works, made a great part of the religious! 
devotion of the times in which they were written; and \ 
it was this devotional study and contemplation that led 
to the discovery of the principles upon which what are 
now called sciences are established; and it is to the 
discovery of these principles that almost all the arts 
that contribute to the convenience of human life owe 
their existence. Every principal art has some science 
for its parent, though the person who mechanically per- 
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I forms the work does not always, and but very seldom, 

I perceive the connection. 

I It is a fraud of the Christian system to call the 
sciences human inventions ; it is only the application 
of them that is human. Every science has for its basis 
a system of principles as fixed and unalterable as those 

] by which the universe is regidated and governed. Man 

\ cannot make principles; he can only discover them. 

For example, every person who looks at an almanac 
sees an account when an eclipse will take place, and he 
sees also that it never fails ^ take place according to 
the account there given. This shows that man is 
acquainted with the laws by which the heavenly bodies 
move. But it would be something worse than ignorance 
were any church on earth to say that those laws are a 
human invention. It would also be ignorance, or some- 
thing worse, to say that the scientific principles, by the 
aid of which man is enabled to calculate and foreknow 
when an eclipse will take place, are a human invention. 
Man cannot invent anything that is eternal and immut- 
able, and the scientific principles he employs for this 
purpose must be, and are, of necessity, as eternal and 
immutable as the laws by which the heavenly bodies 
move, or they could not be used as they are to ascertain 
the time when, and the manner how, an eclipse will take 
place. 

The scientific principles that man employs to obtain 
the foreknowledge of an eclipse, or of any thing else 
relating to the motion of the heavenly bodies, are con- 
tained chiefiy in that part of science that is called 
trigonometry, or the property of a triangle, which, 
when applied to the study of the heavenly bodies, is 
caUed astronomy; when applied to direct the course of 
a ship on the ocean, it is called navigation; when 
applied to the construction of figures drawn by rule and 
compass, it is called geometry; when applied to the 
construction of plans of edifices, it is called architect- 
ure; when applied to the measurement of any portion 
of the surface of the earth, it is called land-surveying. 
In fine, it is the soul of science. It is an eternal truth; 




From an elegant pocket edition of Paine's theological works (Lon- 
don : R. Carlile, 1822), being a picture of Paine as a Moses in eve- 
ning dress, unfolding the two tablets of his Age ok Reason to a 
farmer from whom the Bishop of Llandaff (who replied to this work) 
has taken a sheaf and a lamb which he is carrying to the church at 
the top of the hill. 
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it contains the mathematical demonstration of whioh 
man speaks, and the extent of its uses is unknown. 

It may be said that man can make or draw a triangle, 
and therefore a triangle is a human inyention. 

But the triangle, when drawn, is no other than the|^^ 
image of the principle; it is a delineation to the eye, 
and from thence to the mind, of a principle that wouldt 
otherwise be imperceptible. The triangle does not) 
make the principle, any more than a candle, taken into . 
a room that was dark, makes the chairs and tables that 
before were invisible. All the properties of a triangle 
exist independently of the figure, and existed before any 
triangle was drawn or thought of by man. Man had no 
more to do in the formation of those properties, or 
principles, than he had to do in making the laws by 
which the heavenly bodies move ; and therefore the one 
must have the same divine origin as the other. 

In the same manner as it may be said that man can 
make a triangle, so also may it be said he can make the 
mechanical instrument called a lever; but the principle 
by which the lever acts is a thing distinct &om the/ 
instrument, and would exist if the instrument did not; 
it attaches itself to the instrument after it is made; the 
instrument, therefore, can act no otherwise than it does 
act ; neither can all the efforts of human invention make 
it act otherwise. That which, in all such cases, man, 
calls the effect^ is no other than the principle itself 
rendered perceptible to the senses. ' 

Since,' then, man cannot make principles, from whence 
did he gain a knowledge of them, so as to be able to 
apply them, not only to things on earth, but to ascertain 
the motion of bodies so immensely distant from him 
as all the heavenly bodies are? From whence, I ask, 
could he gain that knowledge but from the study of the. 
true theology? 1 

It is the structure of the universe that has taught 
this knowledge to man. That structure is an ever- 
existing exhibition of every principle upon which every 
part of mathematical science is f oxmded. The offspring 
of this science is mechanics; for mechanics is no other 
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than the principles of science applied practically. The 
man who proportions the several parts of a mill uses 
the same scientific principles as if he had the power of 
constructing a universe; but as he cannot give to mat- 
ter that invisible agency by which all the component 
parts of the immense machine of the universe have 
influence upon each other, and act in motional unison 
together, without any apparent contact, and to which 
I man has given the name of attraction, gravitation, and 
( repulsion, he supplies the place of that agency by the 
humble imitation of teeth and cogs. All the parts of 
man's microcosm must visibly touch; but could he gain 
a knowledge of that agency, so as to be able to apply it 
in practice, we might then say that another canonical 
book of the word of God had been discovered. 

If man could alter the properties of the lever, so also 
could he alter the properties of the triangle; for a lever 
^taking that sort of lever which is called a steelyard, 
for the sake of explanation) forms, when in motion, a 
triangle. The line it descends from (one point of that 
line being in the fulcrum), the line it descends to, and 
the chord of the arc which the end of the lever describes 
in the air, are the three sides of a triangle. The other 
arm of the lever describes also a triangle; and the 
corresponding sides of those two triangles, calculated 
scientifically or measured geometrically; and also the 
sines, tangents, and secants generated from the angles 
and geometrically measured, have the same proportions 
to each other as the different weights have that will 
balance each other on the lever, leaving the weight of 
the lever out of the case. 

It may also be said that man can make a wheel and 
axis ; that he can put wheels of different magnitudes 
together, and produce a milL Still the case comes back 
to the same point, which is that he did not make 
the principle that gives the wheels those powers. That 
principle is as unalterable as in the former cases, or 
rather it is the same principle under a different appear- 
ance to the eye. 

The power that two wheels of different magnitudes 
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have npon each other is in the same proportion as if 
the semi-diameters of the two wheels were joined 
together and made into that kind of lever I have 
described, suspended at the part where the semi- 
diameters join; for the two wheels, scientifically con-, 
sidered, are no other than the two circles generated by ^ 
the motion of the compound lever. 

It is from the study of the true theology that all 
our knowledge of science is derived, and it is from that 
knowledge that all the arts have originated. 

The Almighty lecturer, by displaying the principles 
of science in the structure of the universe, has invited 
man to study and to imitation. It is as if he had said 
to the inhabitants of this globe that we call ours: **!' 
have made an earth for man to dwell upon, and I hav€|( 
rendered the starry heavens visible, to teach him science 
and the arts. He can now provide for his own comfort, 

AND LEABN FBOM MY MUNIFICENCE TO ALL TO BE EINB TO. 
EACH OTHER." 

Of what use is it, unless it be to teach man some- 
thing, that his eye is endowed with the power of behold- 
ing to an incomprehensible distance an immensity of 
worlds revolving in the ocean of space ? Or of what 
use is it that this immensity of worlds is visible to 
man? What has man to do with the Pleiades, with 
Orion, with Sirius, with the star he calls the North 
star, with the moving orbs he has named Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, if no uses are to 
follow from their being visible? A less power of vision 
would have been sufficient for man, if the immensity he 
now possesses were only given to waste itself, as it 
were, on an immense desert space glittering with shows. 

It is only by contemplating what he calls the starry 
heavens as the book and school of science that he dis- 
covers any use in their being visible to him, or any 
advantage resulting from his immensity of vision. But 
when he contemplates the subject in this light, he sees 
an additional motive for saying that nothing was made 
in vain ; for in vain wotdd be this power of vision if it 
taught man nothing. 
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As the Ohristion system of faith has made a revoln- 
tion in theology, so also has it made a reyolntion in 
the state of learning. That which is now called learn- 
ing was not learning originally. Learning does not 
consist, as the schools now make it to consist, in the 
knowledge of languages, but in the knowledge of things 
to which language gives naiies. 

The Greeks were a learned people ; but learning with 
them did not consist in speakmg Greek, any more than 
in a Soman's speaking Latin, or a Frenchman's speak- 
ing French, or an Englishman's speaking English. 
. From what we know of the Greeks, it does not appear 
; that they knew or studied any language but their own, 
; and this was one cause of their becoming so learned ; 
I it afforded them more time to apply themselves to 
^ better studies. The schools of the Greeks were schools 
. of science and philosophy, and not of languages ; and it 
J is ii^ the knowledge of the things that science and phi- 
f losophy teach, that learning consists. 

Almost all the scientific learning that now exists 
came to us from the Greeks, or the people who spoke 
the Greek language. It therefore became necessary for 
the people of other nations, who spoke a different lan- 
guage, that some among them should learn the Greek 
language in order that the learning the Greeks had 
might be made known in those nations by translating 
the Greek books of science and philosophy into the 
mother tongue of each nation. 

The study, therefore, of the Greek language (and in 
the same manner for the Latin) was no other than the 
drudgery business of a linguist ; and the language thus 
obtained was no other th£ui the means, or, as it were, 
the tools employed to obtain the learning the Greeks 
had. It made no part of the learning itself ; and was 
so distinct from it as to make it exceedingly probable 
that the persons who had studied Greek sufficiently to 
translate those works — such, for instance, as Euclid's 
Elements — did not understand any of the learning the 
works contained. 

As there is now nothing new to be learned from the 
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dead languages — all the nsefnl books being already 
translated — the languages are become useless, and the I 
time expended in teaching and in learning them isi 
wasted. So far as the study of languages may contrib-'* 
ute to the progress and communication of knowledge 
(for it has nothing to do with the creation of knowledge), 
it is only in the living languages that new knowledge is 
to be found; and certain it is that, in general, a youth 
will leam more of a living language in one year than of 
a dead language in seven ; and it is but seldom that the 
teacher knows much of it himself. The difficulty of 
learning the dead languages does not arise from any 
superior abstruseness in the languages themselves, but 
in their heing deady and the pronunciation entirely lost. 
It would be the same thing with any other language 
when it becomes dead. The best Greek linguist that 
now exists does not understand Greek so well as a 
Grecian plowman did, or a Grecian milkmaid ; and the 
same for the Latin compared with a plowman or a milk- 
maid of the Bomans; and, with respect to pronuncia- 
tion and idiom, not so well as the cows that she milked. 
It would therefore be advantageous to the state of 
learning to abolish the study of the dead languages, and 
to make learning consist, as it originally, did, in scien-; 
tifio knowledge. ~ .' 

The apology that is sometimes made for continuing 
to teach the dead languages is that they are taught at a 
time when a child is not capable of exerting any other 
mental faculty than that of memory ; but this is alto- 
gether erroneous. The human mind has a natural dis-» 
position to scientific knowledge, and to the things con- 
nected with it. The first and favorite amusement of a; 
child, even before it begins to play, is that of imitating 
the works of man. It builds houses with cards or. 
sticks ; it navigates the little ocean of a bowl of water 
with a paper boat, or dams the stream of a gutter, and- 
eontrives something which it calls a mill; and it inter-, 
ests itself in the fate of its works with a care that, 
resembles affection. It afterwards goes to school, 
where its genius is killed by the barren study of a 
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dead language, and the pHlosopher is lost in the lin- 
guist. 

But the apology that is now made for continuing to 
teach the dead languages could not be the cause, at 
first, of cutting down learning to the narrow and hum- 
ble sphere of linguistry ; the cause, therefore, must be 
sought for elsewhere. In all researches of this kind 
the best evidence that can be produced is the intex^ 
evidence the thing carries with itself, and the evidence 
oT'cIrcumstances that unites with it ; both of which; in 
this case, are not difficult to be discovered. 

Putting then aside, as matter of distinct considera- 
, tion, the outrage offered to the moral justice of Ood, by 
/supposing him to make the innocent suffer for the 
' guilty, and also the loose morality and low contrivance 
of supposing him to change himself into the shape of 
a man, in order to make an excuse to himself for not 
executing his supposed sentence upon Adam ; putting, 
I say, those thii^ aside as matter of distinct con- 
sideration, it is certain that what is called the Christian 
.system of faith, including in it the whimsical account of 
{the creation ; the strange story of Eve, the snake, and 
jthe apple; the amphibious idea of a man-god; the cor- 
poreal idea of the death of a god; the mythological 
idea of a family of gods, and the Christian system of 
arithmetic, that three are one and one is three, are all 
I irreconcilable, not only to the divine gift of reason that 
'<Ood has given to man, but to the knowledge that man 
gains of the power and wisdom of Ood by the aid of 
the sciences, and by studying the structure of the uni- 
verse that God has made. 

The setters-up, therefore, and the advocates of the 
Christian system of faith could not but foresee that the 
continually progressive knowledge that man would gain, 
by the aid of science, of the power and wisdom of God, 
manifested in the structure of the universe, and in all 
the works of creation, would militate against, and call 
into question, the truth of their system of faith ; and 
therefore it became necessary to their purpose to cut 
learning down to a size less dangerous to their project, 
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and tliis they e£fected by restricting the idea of learn-* I ^ 
ing to the deiaul study of dead languages. ' , 

They not only rejected the study of science out of 
the Christian schools, but they persecuted it; and it is 
only within about the last two centuries that the study 
has been revived. So late as 1610, Galileo, a Florentine, \ 
discovered and introduced the use of telescopes, and 
by applying them to observe the motions and appear- 
ances of the heavenly bodies, afforded additional means 
foix ascertaining the true structure of the universe. 
Instead of being esteemed for these discoveries, he was 
sentenced to renounce them, or the opinions resulting 
from them, as a damnable heresy. And, prior to that j 
time, Yirgilius was condemned to be burned for assert- ] 
ing the antipodes, or in other words, that the earth was 
a globe and habitable in every part where there was 
land ; yet the truth of this is now too well known even 
to be told 

If the belief of errors not morally bad did no mis- 
chief, it would make no part of the moral duty of man 
to oppose and remove them. There was no moral ill in 
believing the earth was flat like a trencher, any more 
than there was moral virtue in believing it was round 
like a globe ; neither was there any moral ill in believ- 
ing that the Creator made no other world than this, any 
more than there was moral virtue in believing that 
he made millions, and that the infinity of space is filled 
with worlds. But when a system of religion is made to 
grow out of a supposed system of creation that is not 
true, and to unite itself therewith in a manner almost 
inseparable therefrom, the case assumes an entirely dif- 
ferent ground. It is then that errors, not morally bad, 
become fraught with the same mischiefs as if they were. 
It is then that the truth, though otherwise indifferent in 
itself, becomes an essential, by becoming the criterion 
that either confirms by corresponding evidence, or 
denies by contradictory evidence, the reality of the 
religion itself. In this view of the case it is the moral 
duty of man to obtain every possible evidence that the 
structure of the heavens or any other part of creation 
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affords with respect to systems of religion. But this 
the supporters or partisans of the Christian system, aa 
if dreading the result, incessantly opposed, and not 
only rejected the sciences, but persecuted the profess- 
ors. Had Newton or Descartes lived three or four 
hundred years ligo, and pursued their studies as they 
did, it is most probable they would not have lived to 
finish them; and had Franklin drawn lightning from 
the clouds at the same time, it would have been at the 
hazard of expiring for it in flames. 

Latter times have laid all the blame upon the Ooths 
andYandals; but however unwilling the partisans of 
the Christian system may be to believe or to acknowl- 
edge it, it is nevertheless true that the age of ignorance 
commenced with the Christian system. There was 
more knowledge in the world before that period than 
for many centuries afterwards; and as to religious 
knowledge, the Christian system, as already said, was 
only another species of mythology ; and the mythology 
to which it succeeded was a corruption of an ancient 
system of theism.^ 
/ It is owing to this long interregnum of science, and to 
! no other cause, that we have now to look back through a 
' vast chasm of many hundred years to the respectable 
characters we call the ancients. Had the progression 
of knowledge gone on proportionably with the stock 
that before existed, that chasm would have been filled 
up with characters rising superior in knowledge to each 
other; and those ancients we now so much admire 



* It is impossible for us now to know at what time the heathen 
mythology began ; but it is certain, from the internal evidence that 
it carries, that it did not begin in the same state or condition in 
which it ended. All the gods of that mythology, except Saturn, 
were of modem invention. The supposed reign of Saturn was prior 
to that which is called the heathen mythology, and was so far a 
species of theism that it admitted the belief of only one God. Sat- 
urn is supposed to have abdicated the government in favor of his 
three sons and one daughter—Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, and Juno ; 
after this, thousands of other gods and demi-gods were imaginarily 
,' created, and the calendar of gods increased as fast as the calendar 
of saints and the calendars of comts have increased since. 

All the corruptions that have taken place in theology and in 
religion have oeen produced by admitting of what man calls 
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would have appeared respectably in the background of 
the scene. But the Ohristian system laid all waste; 
and if we take our stand about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, we look back through that longl 
chasm to the times of the ancients as over a vast sandy | 
desert, in which not a shrub appears to intercept the/ 
vision to the fertile hills beyond. / 

It is an inconsistency scarcely possible to be credited, 
that anything should exist, under the name of religion, 
that held it to be irreligious to study and contemplate 
the structure of the universe that God had made. But 
the fact is too well established to be denied. The event 
that served more than any other to break the first link 
in this long chain of despotic ignorance is that known \ 
by the name of the Beformation by Luther. From that f" 
time, though it does not appear to have made any part 
of the intention of Luther, or of those who are called 
reformers, the Sciences began to revive ; and Liberality, I 
their natural associate, began to appear. This was the ' 
only public good the Beformation did ; for, with respect 
to religious good, it might as well not have taken place. -- 
The mythology still continued the same; and a multi-, 
plicity of national popes grew out of the downfall of. 
the pope of Christendom. ' 

Having thus shown from the internal evidence of 
things the cause that produced a change in the state of 
learning, and the motive for substituting the study of 
the dead languages in the place of the Sciences, I pro- 
ceed, in addition to the several observations already 



revealed religion. The mythologists pretended to more revealedi 
religion than the Christians do. They had their oracles and their' 
priests, who were supposed to receive and deliver the word of Grod, i 
verbally, on almost all occasions. 

Since then all corruptions down from Moloch to modem pre- 
destinarianism, and the human sacrifices of the heathens to the 
Christian sacrifice of the Creator, have been produced by admitting 
of what is called revealed religion : the most effectual means to 
prevent all such evils and impositions is, not to admit of any other 
revelation than that which is manifested in the book of creation, 
and to contemplate the creation as the only true and real word of 
God that ever did or ever will exist ; and ever3rthing else called the 
word of God is fable and imposition. 
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made in the former part of this work, to compare, or 
rather to confront, the evidence that the Btmctnre of 
the uniyerse affords with the Christian system of relig- 
ion; but, as I cannot begin this part better than by 
referring to the ideas that occurred to me at an early 
part of life, and which I doubt not have occurred in 
some degree to almost every other person at one time 
or other, I shall state what those ideas were, and add 
thereto such other matter as shall arise out of the sub- 
ject, giving to the whole, by way of preface, a short 
introduction. 

My father being of the Quaker profession, it was my 
\good fortune to have an exceeding good moral educa- 
/tion, and a tolerable stock of useful learning. Though 
1 1 went to the grammar school, * I did not learn Latin, 
, not only because I had no inclination to learn languages, 
but because of the objection the Quakers have against 
the books in which the language is taught. But this 
did not prevent me from being acquainted with the sub- 
jects of all the Latin books used in the schooL 
\ The natural bent of my mind was to science. I had 
'some turn, and I believe some talent, for poetry; but 
this I rather repressed than encouraged, as leading too 
much into the field of imagination. As soon as I was 
able, I purchased a pair of globes, and attended the 
philosophical lectures of Miurtin and Ferguson, and 
became afterwards acquainted with Dr. Bevis, of the 
society called the Boyal Society, then living in the 
, Temple, and an excellent astronomer. 

I had no disposition for what was called politics. It 

presented to my mind no other idea than is contained 

in the word Jockeyship. When, therefore, I turned my 

thoughts tow^ds matters of government, I had to form 

\ a system for myself that accorded with the moral and 

i philosophic principles in which I had been educated. I 

' saw, or at least I thought I saw, a vast scene opening 

itself to the world in the affairs of America ; and it 

appeared to me that unless the Americans changed the 

• The same school, Thetford in Norfolk, that the present Coun- 
sellor Mingay went to, and under the same master. 
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plan they were then pnrsning with respect to the goy- i 
emment of England and declared themselves independ- | 
enty they would not only involye themselyes in a mnl- / 
tiplicity of new difficulties, but shut out the prospect/ 
that was then offering itself to mankind through theiri 
means. It was from these motives that I published thd 
work known by the name of " Common Sense/' which 
is the first work I ever did publish; and so far as I can 
judge of myself, I believe I should never have been' 
known in the world as an author on any subject what- 
ever, had it not been for the affairs of America. I, 
wrote "Common Sense" the latter end of the year 
1775, and published it the first of January, 1776. 
Independence was declared the fourth of July follow-*' 

ing- 

Any person who has made observations on the state 
and progress of the human mind, by observing his own, 
cannot but have observed that there are two distinct 
classes of what are called Thoughts: those that we 
produce in ourselves by reflection and the act of think- 
ing, and those that bolt into the mind of their own 
accord. I have always made it a rule to treat those 
voluntary visitors with civility, taking care to examine, 
as well I was able, if they were worth entertaining; and 
it is from them I have acquired almost all the knowl- 
edge that I have. As to the learning that any person 
gains from school education, it serves only, like a small 
capital, to put him in the way of beginning learning for 
himself afterwards. Every person of learning is finallyl 
his own teacher, the reason of which is that principles,| 
being of a distinct quality to circumstances, cannot be 
impressed upon the memory; their place of residence 
is the understanding, and they are never so lasting as 
when they begin by conception. Thus much for the 
introductory part. 

From the time I was capable of conceiving an idea,t 
and acting upon it by refiection, I either doubted the' 
truth of the Christian system, or thought it to be a 
strange affair; I scarcely know which it was; but I 
well remember, when about seven or eight years of age, 
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hearing a sermon read by a relation of mine, who was a 
great devotee of the church, upon the subject of what is 
called Bedemption by the Death of the Son of God. 
After the sermon was ended I went into the garden, 
and as I was going down the garden steps (for I per- 
fectly recollect the spot) I revolted at the recollection 
of what I had heard, and thought to myself that it was 
making Ood Almighty act like a passionate man that 
killed his son when he could not revenge himself any 
other way ; and as I was sure a man would be hanged 
•that did such a thing, I could not see for what purpose 
they preached such sermons. This was not one of 
the kind of thoughts that had anything in it of child- 
ish levity ; it was to me a serious reflection, arising 
from the idea I had that Gk>d was too good to do such 
an action, and also too almighty to be under any neces- 
sity of doing it. I believe in the same manner to this 
(jmoment ; and I moreover believe that any system of 
religion that has anything in it that shocks the mind 
/ of a child cannot be a true system. 

It seems as if parents of the Christian profession 
were ashamed to tell their children anything about the 
principles of their religion. They sometimes instruct 
them in morals, and talk to them of the goodness of 
what they call Providence; for the Christian mythology 
has five deities — there is Gk>d the Father, God the Son, 
Gk)d the Holy Ghost, the God Providence, and the God- 
dess Nature. But the Christian story of God the 
Father putting his son to death, or employing people 
to do it (for that is the plain language of the story), 
cannot be told by a parent to a child; and to tell him 
that it was done to make mankind happier and better is 
making the story still worse ; as if mankind could be 
improved by the example of murder ; and to tell him 
that all this is a mystery is only making an excuse for 
the incredibility of it. 

How different is this to the pure and simple pro- 
fession of Deism! The true Deist has but one Deity; 
jand his religion consists in contemplating the power, 
.wisdom, and benignity of the Deity in his works, and 
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in endeayoring to imitate him in eyerything moral^ 
soientificaly and mechanical. 

The religion that approaches the nearest of all others 
to true Deism, in the moral and benign part thereof, is 
that professed by the Quakers; but they have con- 
tracted themselves too much by leaving the works of 
God out of their system. Though I reverence their 
philanthropy, I cannot help smiling at the conceit that 
if the taste of a Quaker could have been consulted atj 
the creation, what a silent and drab-colored creation iti 
would have been ! Not a flower would have blossomed! 
its gaieties, nor a bird been permitted to sing. \ 

Quitting these reflections, I proceed to other matters. 
After I had made myself master of the use of the globes, 
and of the orrery,* and conceived an idea of the infinity \ 
of space, and of the eternal divisibility of matter, and; 
obtained at least a general knowledge of what is called 
natural philosophy, I began to compare, or, as I have! 
before said, to confront, the internal evidence those 
things afford with the Ohristian system of faith. 

Though it is not a direct article of the Christian sys- 
tem that this world that we inhabit is the whole of the 
habitable creation, yet it is so worked up therewith, from 
what is called the Mosaic account of the Creation, the 
story of Eve and the apple, and the counterpart of that 
story — the death of the Son of Gtod — that to believe 
otherwise, that is, to believe that God created a plural- 
ity of worlds, at least as numerous as what we call 
stars, renders the Christian system of faith at once 
little and ridiculous, and scatters it in the mind like 
feathers in the air. The two beliefs cannot be held 



* As this book may fall into the hands of persons who do not know 
what an orrery is, it is for their information I add this note, as the 
name gives no idea of the uses of the thing. The orrery has its 
name from the person who invented it It is a machinerv of clock- 
work represeptme the universe in miniature, and in whicn the revo- 
lution of the earth round itself and round the sun, the revolution of 
the moon round the earth, the revolution of the planets round the 
sun, their relative distances from the sun as the center of the whole 
system, their relative distances from each other, and their different 
magnitudes, are represented as they really &dst in what we call the 
heavens. 
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togetlier in the same mind; and he who thinks that he 
believes both has thought but little of either. 

Though the belief of a plurality of worlds was famil- 
iar to the ancients, it is only within the last three cent- 
uries that the extent and dimensions of this globe that we 
inhabit have been ascertained. Several vessels, follow- 
ing the tract of the ocean, have sailed entirely round the 
world, as a man may march in a circle and come round 
by the contrary side of the circle to the spot he set out 
from. The circular dimensions of our world in the 
widest part, as a man would measure the widest round 
of an apple, or a ball, is only twenty-five thousand and 
twenty English miles, reckoning sixty-nine miles and a 
half to an equatorial degree, and may be sailed round 
in the space of about three years.* 

A world of this extent may, at first thought, appear 
to us to be great; but if we compare it with the 
immensity of space in which it is suspended, like a 
bubble or balloon in the air, it is infinitely less in pro- 

\ portion than the smallest grain of sand is to the size 
of the world, or the finest particle of dew to the whole 

> ocean, and is therefore but small; and, as will be here- 
^ after shown, is only one of a system of worlds, of which 

/the universal creation is composed. 

It is not difficult to gain some idea of the immensity 
of space in which this and all other worlds are sus- 
pended if we follow a progression of ideas. When we 
think of the size or dimensions of a room, our ideas 
limit themselves to the walls, and there they stop; but 
when our eye, or our imagination, darts into space — 
that is, when it looks upwards into what we call the 
open air — we cannot conceive any walls or boundaries 
it can have ; and if, for the sake of resting our ideas, 
we suppose a boundary, the question immediately 
renews itself, and asks. What is beyond that boundary? 
and in the same manner. What is beyond the next 



* Allowing a ship to sail on an average three miles in an hoar, she 
would sail entirely round the world in less than one year, if she 
could sail in a direct circle ; but she is obliged to follow the course 
of the ocean. 
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boundary? and so on until the fatigned imagination 
retnms and says, there is no end. Certainly, then, the] 
Creator was not pent for room when he made this world 
no lai^er than it is; and we have to seek the reason in 
something else. 

I£ we take a survey of our own world, or rather of 
this of which the Creator has given us the use, as our 
portion in the immense system of Creation, we find 
every part of it — the earth, the waters, and the air that 
surrounds it — filled and, as it were, crowded with life, 
down from the largest animals that we know of to the 
smallest insects the naked eye can behold, and from 
thence to others still smaller, and totally invisible with- 
out the assistance of a microscope. Every tree, every 
plant, every leaf, serves not only as a habitation, but as 
a whole world to some numerous race, till animal exist- 
ence becomes so exceedingly refined that the effluvia of 
a blade of grass would be food for thousands. 

Since, then, no part of our earth is left unoccupied, 
why is it to be supposed that the immensity of space is 
a naked void, lying in eternal waste ? There is room 
for millions of worlds as lai^e or larger than ours, and 
each of them millions of miles apart from each other. 

Having now arrived at this point, if we carry our 
ideas only one thought further, we shall see, perhaps, the 
true reason — at least a very good reason for our happi- 
ness — why the Creator, instead of making one immense* 
world, extended over an immense quantity of space, has 
preferred dividing that quantity of matter into several 
distinct and separate worlds, which we call planets, of 
which our earth is one. But before I explain my ideas 
upon this subject, it is necessary (not for the sake of 
those that already know, but for those who do not) to 
show what the system of the universe is. 

That part of the universe that is called the solar sys- 
tem (meaning the system of worlds to which our earth 
belongs, and of which Sol, or in English language, the 
Sun, is the center) consists, besides the Sun, of six dis- 
tinct orbs, or planets, or worlds, besides the secondary^ 
bodies, called satellites or moons, of which our eartk 
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has one that attends her in her annual revolution round 
the Sun, in like manner as the othensatellites, or moons, 
attend the planets, or worlds, to which they severally 
belong, as may be seen by the assistance, of the 
telescope. 

The Sun is the center round which those six worlds 
or planets revolve at different distances therefrom and 
in circles concentric to each other. Each world keeps 
constantly in nearly the same track round the Sun, and 
continues, at the same time, turning round itself in 
nearly an upright position, as a top turns round itself 
when it is spinning on the ground and leans a little 
sideways. 

It is this leaning of the earth (23^ degrees) that 
occasions summer and winter and the different length 
of days and nights. If the earth turned round itself in 
a position perpendicular to the plane or level of the 
circle it moves in around the Sun, as a top turns round 
when it stands erect on the ground, the days and nights 
would be always of the same length, twelve hours day 
and twelve hours night, and the seasons would be uni- 
formly the same throughout the year. 

Every time that a planet (our earth, for example) 
turns round itself it makes what we call day and night; 
and every time it goes entirely round the Sun it makes 
what we call a year, consequently our world turns three 
hundred and sixty-five times round itself in going once 
round the Sun.* 

The names that the ancients gave to those six worlds, 
and which are still called by the same names, are Mer- 
cury, Venus, this world that we call ours, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn. They appear larger to the eye than the 
stars, being many million miles nearer to our earth 
than any of the stars are. The planet Yenus is that 
which is called the evening star, and sometimes the 
morning star, as she happens to set after, or rise before. 



* Those who supposed that the Sun went round the earth every 
twenty-four hours made the same mistake in idea that a cook would 
do in fact that should make the fire go round the meat, instead o€ 
the meat turning round itself towards the fire. 
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ENGRAVING FROM ROMNEY'S PAINE. 
From an engraved likeness in the possession of W. H. Burr of Washing- 
ton, D. C, who identifies it as a copy of Romney's portrait of Paine from its 
close resemblance to copperplate engravings of that celebrated picture. 
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the Sun, which, in either case, is never more than three 
honrs. 

The Sun, as before said, being the center, the planet, 
or world, nearest the Snn, is Mercnrj; his distance 
from the Snn is thirty-f onr million miles, and he moves 
ronnd in a circle always at that distance from the Snn, 
as a top may be supposed to spin ronnd in the track in 
which a horse goes in a milL The second world is 
Yenns; she is fifty-seven million miles distant from the 
Sun, and consequently moves ronnd in a circle much 
greater than that of Mercury. The third world is this 
that we inhabit, and which is eighty-eight million miles ^ 
distant from the Sun, and consequently moves round in 
a circle greater than that of Venus. The fourth world 
is Mars; he is distant from the Sun one hundred and 
thirty-four million miles, and consequently moves 
round in a circle greater than that of our earth. The 
fifth is Jupiter; he is distant from the Sun five hun- 
dred and fifty-seven million miles, and consequently 
moves round in a circle greater than that of Mars. The 
sixth world is Saturn ; he is distant from the Sun seven 
hundred and sixty-three million miles, and consequently 
moves round in a circle that surrounds the circles, or 
orbits, of all the other worlds or planets. 

The spaces, therefore, in the air, or in the immensity 
of space, that our solar system takes up for the several 
worlds to perform their revolutions in round the Sun, is 
of the extent in a straight line of the whole diameter of 
the orbit or circle in which Saturn moves round the 
Sun, which, being double his distance from the Sun, is 
fifteen hundred and twenty-six million miles; and its 
circular extent is nearly five thousand million; and its 
globical content is almost three thousand five hundred 
million times three thousand five hundred million 
square miles.* 



* If it should be asked. How can man know these things ? I have 
one plain answer to give, which is, that man knows how to calculate 
an eclipse and also to calculate to a minute of time when the planet 
Venus, in making her revolutions round the Sun, will come in a 
straight line between our earth and the Sun, and will appear to us 
about the size of a large pea .passing across the face of the Sun. 
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Bni this, immense as it is, is only one system of 
worlds. Beyond this, at a vast distance into space, 
far beyond aJl power of calculation, are the stars called 
the fixed stars. They are called fixed because they 
\ have no reyolntionary motion, as the six worlds or 
planets have that I have been describing. Those fixed 
stars continue always at the same distance from each 
other, and always in the same place, as the Sun does in 
the center of our system. The probability, therefore, 
is that each of those fixed stars is also a Sun, round 
which another system of worlds or planets, though too 
remote for us to discover, performs its revolutions, as 
our system of worlds does round our central Sun. 

By this easy progression of ideas, the immensity of 
space will appear to uis to be filled with systems of 
worlds ; and that no part of space lies at waste, any 
more than any part of our globe or earth and water is 
left unoccupied. 

Having thus endeavored to convey, in a familiar and 
easy manner, some idea of the structure of the universe, 
I return to explain what I before alluded to — namely, 
the great benefits arising to man in consequence of the 
Creator having made ^plurality of worlds, such as our 
system is, consisting of a central Sun and six worlds, 
besides satellites, in preference to that of creating one 
world only of a vast extent. 

It is an idea I have never lost sight of, that all our 
knowledge of science is derived from the revolutions 
(exhibited to our eye and from thence to oiir under- 
standing) which those several planets, or worlds, of 



This happens but twice in about a hundred years, at the distance of 
about eight years from each other, and has happened twice in our 
time, both of which were foreknown by calculation. It can also be 
known when they will happen again for a thousand years to come, 
or to any portion of time. As, therefore, man could not be able to 
do those thin^ if he did not understand the solar system, and the 
manner in which the revolutions of the several planets or worlds are 
performed, the fact of calculating an eclipse, or a transit of Venus, 
Is a proof in point that the knowledge ez&ts ; and as to a few thou- 
sand, or even a few million miles, more or less, it makes scarcely 
any sensible difference in such immense distances. 
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whicli oiir system is composed, make in their circuit 
round the Sun. 

Had then the quantity of matter which these six 
worlds contain been blended into one solitary globe, the 
consequence to us would have been that either no revo- 
lutionary motion would have existed, or not a sufficiency 
of it to give us the ideas and the knowledge of science 
we now have ; and it is from the sciences that all the 
mechanical arts that contribute so much to our earthly 
felicity and comfort are derived. 

As, therefore, the Creator made nothing in vain, so 
also must it be believed that he organized the structure < 
of the universe in the most advantageous manner for \ 
the benefit of man; and as we see, and from experience 
feel, the benefits we derive from the structure of the 
universe, formed as it is, which benefits we should not 
have had the opportunity of enjoying if the structure, 
so far as relates to our system, had been a solitary 
globe, we can discover at least one reason why a plural- 
ity of worlds has been made, and that reason calls forth 
the devotional gratitude of man, as well as his admi- 
ration. 

But it is not to us, the inhabitants of this globe, only 
that the benefits arising from a plurality of worlds are 
limited. The inhabitants of each of the worlds of 
which our system is composed enjoy the same oppor- 
tunities of kQowledge as we do. They behold the revo- 
lutionary motions of our earth, as we behold theirs. 
All the planets revolve in sight of each other; and, 
therefore, the same universal school of science presents 
itself to all. 

Neither does the knowledge stop here. The system 
of worlds next to us exhibits, in its revolutions, the 
same principles and school of science to the inhabitants 
of their system as our system does to us, and in like 
manner throughout the immensity of space. 

Our ideas, not only of the almightiness of the Cre- 
ator, but of his wisdom and his beneficence, become 
enliurged in proportion as we contemplate the extent 
and the structure of the universe. The solitary idea of 
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a solitary world, rolling or at rest in the immense ocean 
of space, gives place to the cheerful idea of a society of 
worlds, so happily contrived as to administer, even by 
their motion, instruction to man. We see onr own 
earth filled with abundance; but we forget to consider 
how much of that abundance is owing to the scientific 
knowledge the vast machinery of the universe has 
unfolded. 

But, in the midst of those reflections, what are we to 
think of the Christian system of faith that forms itself 
lipon the idea of only one world, and that of no greater 
extent, as is before shown, than twenty-five thousand 
miles? An extent which a man, walking at the rate of 
three miles an hour, for twelve hours in the day, could 
he keep on in a circular direction, would walk entirely 
round in less than two years. Alas ! what is this to 
the mighty ocean of space, and the almighty power of 
the Creator? 

From whence, then, could arise the solitary and 
strange conceit that the Almighty, who had millions of 
worlds equally dependent on his protection, should 
quit the care of all the rest and come to die in our 
world, because, they say, one man and one woman had 
'eaten an applet And, on the other hand, are we to 
suppose that every world in the boundless creation had 
an Eve, an apple, a serpent, and a redeemer? In this 
case, the person who is irreverently called the Son of 
Ood, and sometimes God himself, would have nothing 
else to do than to travel from world to world, in an 
endless succession of death, with scarcely a momentary 
interval of life. 

It has been by rejecting the evidence that the word 
or works of Gk)d in the creation afford to our senses, 
and the action of oiir reason upon that evidence, that 
so many wild and whimsical systems of faith and of 
religion have been fabricated and set up. There may 
be many systems of religion that, so far from being 
morally bad, are in many respects morally good; but 
\there can be but one that is true ; and that one neces- 
sarily must, as it ever will, be in all things consistent 
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with the ever existing word of God that we behold in 
his works. But such is the strange construction of the | 
Christian system of faith, that every evidence the) 
heavens afford to man either directly contradicts it or 
renders it absurd. 

It is possible to believe, and I always feel pleasure 
in encouraging myself to believe it, that there have been 
men in the world who persuaded themselves that what 
is called 2k piousjFravd might, at least under particular 
oircumstances/Be productive of some good. But the 
fraud, being once established, could not afterwards be 
explained ; for it is with a pious fraud as with a bad 
action : it begets a calamitous necessity of going on. . 

The persons who first preached the Christian system 
of faith, and in some measure combined with it the , 
morality preached by Jesus Christ, might persuade/ 
themselves that it was better than the heathen myth-, 
ology that then prevailed. From the first preachers 
the fraud went on to the second, and to the third, till > 
the idea of its being a pious fraud became lost in the 
belief of its being true ; and that belief became again 
encouraged by the interests of those who made a liveli- 
hood by preaching it. 

But though such a belief might, by such means, be 
rendered almost general among the laity, it is next to 
impossible to account for the continual persecution 
carried on by the church for several hundred years ^ 
against the sciences, and against the professors of 
science, if the church had not some record or some 
tradition that it was originally no other than a pious 
fraud, or did not foresee that it could not be maintained 
against the evidence that the structure of the universe 
i^orded. 

Having thus shown the irreconcilable inconsistencies ; 
between the real word of God existing in the universe 
and that which is called tJie word of God, as shown to 
us in a printed book that any man might make, I pro- 
ceed to speak of the three principal means that have 
been employed in all ages, and perhaps in all countries, 
to impose upon mankind. 
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Those three means are Mystery, Miracle, and Proph- 
ecy. The first two are incompatible with true religion, 
and the third ought always to be suspected. 

With respect to mystery, everything we behold is, in 
one sense, a mystery to us. Our own existence is a 
mystery; the whole vegetable world is a mystery. We 
cannot account how it is that an acorn, when put into 
the ground, is made to develop itself, and become an 
oak We know not how it is that the seed we sow 
unfolds and multiplies itself, and returns to us such an 
abundant interest for so small a capital. 

The fact, however, as distinct from the operating 
^ cause, is not a mystery, because we see it ; and we know 
also the means we are to use, which is no other than 
putting the seed in the ground. We know, therefore, 
as much as is necessary for us to know ; and that part 
of the operation that we do not know, and which, if we 
did, we could not perform, the Creator takes upon him- 
self and performs it for us. We are, therefore, better 
off than if we had been let into the secret, and left to 
do it for ourselves. 

But though every created thing is, in this sense, a 
mystery, the word mystery cannot be applied to moral 
truths any more than obscurity can be applied to light. 
The Gk)d in whom we believe is a God of moral truth, 
and not a Gk)d of mystery or obscurity. Mystery is 
the antagonist of truth. It is a fog of human invention 
that obscures truth and represents it in distortion. 
Truth never envelops itself in mystery; and the mys- 
tery in which it is enveloped is the work of its antago- 
nist, and never of itself. 

Beligion, therefore, being the belief of a Gk>d, and 
the practice of moral truth, cannot have connection 
with mystery. The belief of a God, so far from having 
anything of a mystery in it, is of all beliefs the most 
easy, because it arises to us, as is before observed, out 
of necessity. And the practice of moral truth, or, in 
other words, a practical imitation of the moral good- 
ness of God^ is no other than our acting towards each 
other as he acts benignly towards alL We cannot serve 
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Gk>d in the manner we serve those who cannot do with- 
out such service; and, therefore, the only idea we cani 
have of serving God is that of contributing to the hap-j 
piness of the living creation that God has made. Thisl 
cannot be done by retiring ourselves from the society/ 
of the world, and spending a recluse life in selfish 
devotion. 

The very nature and design of religion, if I may so 
express it, prove even to demonstration that it must be 
free from everything of mystery, and unencumbered 
with everything that is mysterious. Beligion, con- 
sidered as a duty, is incumbent upon every living souf 
alike, and, therefore, must be on a level to the under- 
standing and comprehension of all. Man does not 
learn religion as he learns the secrets and mysteries of, 
a trade. He learns the theory of religion by reflection. 
It arises out of the action of his own mind upon the 
things which he sees, or upon what he may happen to 
hear or to read, and the practice joins itself thereto. 

When men, whether from policy or pious fraud, set 
up systems oif religion incompatible with the word or 
works of God in the creation, and not only above but 
repugnant to human comprehension, they were under 
the necessity of inventing or adopting a word that 
should serve as a bar to all questions, inquiries, and 
speculations. The word mystery answered this pur- 
pose; and thus it has happened that religion, which is 
in itself without mystery, has been corrupted into a fog 
of mysteries. 

As mystery answered all general purposes, miracle \ 
followed as an occasional auxiliary. The former served 
to bewilder the mind; the latter, to puzzle the senses.. 
The one was the lingo, the other the legerdemain. 

But before going further into this subject, it will be 
proper to inquire what is to be understood by a miracle. 

]ji the same sense that everything may be said to be 
a mystery, so also may it be said that everything is a 
miracle, and that no one thing is a greater miracle than 
another. The elephant, though larger, is not a greater 
miracle than a mite; nor a mountain a greater miracle 
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than ai)^.atQm. To an almigbij power it is no more dif- 
ficult to make the one than the other; and no more 
difficult to make a million of worlds than to make one. 

I Everything, therefore, is a miracle, in one sense, 
whilst, in the other sense, there is no such thing as a 
miracle. It is a miracle when compared to our power 
and to our comprehension; it is not a miracle compared 
to the power that performs it; but as nothing in this 
description conveys the idea that is affixed to the word 
miracle, it is necessary to carry the inquiry further. 
Mankind have conceived to themselves certain laws, 

^ by which what they call nature is supposed to act ; and 
that a miracle is something contrary to the operation 
and effect of those laws ; but unless we know the whole 
extent of those laws, and of what are commonly called 
the powers of nature, we are not able to judge whether 
anything that may appear to us wonderful, or miracu- 
lous, be within, or be beyond, or be contrary to her 
natural power of acting. 

/ The ascension of a man several miles high into the 
air would have everything in it that constitutes the 

ddea of a miracle, if it were not known that a species of 
air can be generated several times lighter than the com- 
mon atmospheric air, and yet possess elasticity enough 
to prevent the balloon, in which that light air is in- 
closed, from being compressed into as many times less 
bulk by the common air that surrounds it. In like 
manner, extracting flashes or sparks from the human 
body, as visible as from a steel struck with a flint, and 
causing iron or steel to move without any visible agent, 
would also give the idea of a miracle, if we were not 

, acquainted with electricity and magnetism ; so also 
would many other experiments in natural philosophy, to 
those who are not acquainted with the subject. The 
restoring persons to life, who are to appearance dead, 

' as is practiced upon drowned persons, would also be a 
miracle, if it were not known that animation is capable 
of being suspended without being extinct. 

Besides these, there are performances by sleight of 
hand, and by persons acting in concert, that have a 
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miraonlous appearance, whioh, when known, are thought 
nothing of. And, besides these, there are mechanical 
and optical deceptions. There is now an exhibition in 
Paris of ghosts and spectres, which, though it is not im^ 
posed upon the spectators as a fact, has an astonishing 
appearance. As, therefore, we know not the extent to 
wluch either natnre or art can go, there is no positive 
criterion to determine what a miracle is; and mankind, 
in giving credit to appearances, under the idea of their 
being miracles, are subject to be continually imposed 
upon. 

Since, then, appearances are so capable of deceiving,- 
and things not real have a strong resemblance to things 
that are, nothing can be more inconsistent than to sup- 
pose that the Almighty would make use of means, such 
as are called miracles, that would subject the person 
who performed them to the suspicion of being an 
impostor, and the persons who related them to be sus- 
pected of lying, and the doctrine intended to be sup- 
ported thereby to be suspected as a fabulous invention. 

Of all the modes of evidence that ever were intended 
to obtain belief to any system or opinion to which the 
name of religion has been given, that of miracle^ how- 
ever successful the imposition may have been, is the 
most inconsistent. For, in the first place, whenever 
recourse is had to show, for the purpose of procuring 
that belief (for a miracle, under any idea of the word, is 
a show), it implies a lameness or weakness in the doc-V 
trine that is preached. And, in the second place, it is 
d^rading the Almighty into the character of a show-, 
man, playing tricks to amuse and make the people stare 
and wonder. It is also the most equivocal sort of evi- 
dence that can be set up ; for the belief is not to depend 
upon the thing called a miracle, but upon the credit of 
the reporter who says that he saw it; and, therefore,, 
the thmg, were it true, would have no better chance of 
being believed than if it were a lie. 

Suppose I were to say that when I sat down to write 
this book, a hand presented itself in the air, took up 
the pen, and wrote every word that is herein written ; 
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would anybody believe me? Oertamly tbey would not. 
Would they believe me a whit more if the thing had 
been a fact? Certainly they would not. Since, then, 
a real miracle, were it to happen, would be subject 
to the same fate as the falsehood, the inconsistency 
^becomes the greater of supposing the Almighty would 
/make use of means that would not answer the purpose 
for which they were intended, even if they were real 

If we are to suppose a miracle to be something so 
entirely out of the course of what is called nature, that 
she must go out of that course to accomplish dt; and 
we see an account given of such a miracle by the person 
who said he saw it, it raises a question in the mind 
very easily decided, which is. Is it more probable that 
nature should go out of her course or that a man should 
teU a lie ? We have never seen, in our time, nature go 
out of her course; but we have good reason to believe 
'that millions of lies have been told in the same time; it 
is, therefore, at least millions to one that the reporter 
of a miracle tells a lie. 

The story of the whale swallowing Jonah, though a 
whale is large enough to do it, borders greatly on the 
^marvelous; but it would have approached nearer to the 
\di<b2k of miracle if Jonah had swallowed the whale. In 
this, which may serve for all cases of miracles, the mat- 
ter would decide itself as before stated — namely. Is it 
more probable that a man should have swallowed a 
whale or told a lie? 

But suppose that Jonah had really swallowed the 
whale, and gone with it in his belly to Nineveh, and to 
convince the people that it was true, have cast it up in 
their sight, of the full length and size of a whale, would 
they not have believed him to have been the devil 
instead of a prophet? Or, if the whale had carried 
Jonah to Nineveh and cast him up in the same public 
manner, would they not have believed the whale to 
have been the devil, and Jonah one of his imps? 

The most extraordinary of all the things called mira- 

^ des, related in the New Testament, is that of the devil 

flying away with Jesus Christ, and carrying him to the 
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top of a high mountain; and to the top of the highest/| 
pinnacle of the temple, and showing him and promising i 
to him aU ihs kingdoms of the world. How happened -* 
it that he did not discover America; or is it only with , 
hingdoma that his sooty highness has any interest ? > 

I have too much respect for the moral character of 
Christ to believe that he told this whale of a miracle 
himself; neither is it easy to account for what purpose 
it could have been f abricated, unless it were to impose 
upon the connoisseurs of miracles, as is sometimes 
practiced upon the connoisseurs of Queen Anne's far- 
things and collectors of relics and antiquities; or to 
render the belief of miracles ridiculous by outdoing^ 
miracle, a« Don Quixote outdid chivalry; or to embar-l 
rass the belief of miracles by making it doubtful by 
what power, whether of God or of the devil, anything 
called a miracle was performed. It requires, however, 
a great deal of faith in the devil to believe this miracle.) 

In every point of view in which those things calle^ 
miracles can be placed and considered, the reality of 
them is improbable, and their existence unnecessary. 
They would not, as before observed, answer any useful 
purpose, even if they were true ; for it is more difficult 
to obtain belief to a miracle than to a principle evi- 
dently moral without any miracle. Moral principle 
speaks universally for itself. Miracle could be but a 
thing of the moment and seen but by a few ; after this it 
requires a transfer of faith from Glod to man to believe 
a miracle upon man's report. Instead, therefore, of 
admitting the recitals of miracles as evidence of any 
system of religion being true, they ought to be con- 
sidered as symptoms of its being fabulous. It is neces- 
sary to the full and upright character of truth that it \ 
rejects the crutch ; and it is consistent with the char- 
acter of fable to seek the aid that truth rejects. Thus * 
much for mystery and miracle. 

As myst^ and miracle took chaise of the past and ' 
the present, prophecy took charge of the future, and 
rounded the tenses of faith. It was not sufficient to i 
know what had been done, but what would be done. 
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The supposed prophet was the supposed historian of 
times to oome ; and if he happened, in shooting with a 
long bow of a thousand years, to strike within a thou- 
sand miles of a mark, the ingenuity of posterity could 
make it point-blank; and if he happened to be directly 
wrong, it was only to suppose, as in the case of Jonah 
and Nineveh, that God had repented himself and 
changed his mind. What a fool do fabulous systems of 
religion make of man ! 

It has been shown, in a former part of this work, that 
the original meaning of the words prophet and proph- 
esyirkg has been changed, and that a prophet, in the 
sense the word is now used, is a creature of modem 
invention ; and it is owing to this change in the mean- 
ing of the words that the flights and metaphors of the 
Jewish poets, and phrases and expressions now ren- 
dered obscure by our not being acquainted with the 
local circumstances to which they applied at the time 
they were used, have been erected into prophecies and 
made to bend to explanations at the will and whimsical 
conceits of sectaries, expounders, and commentators. 
Everything unintelligible was prophetical, and every- 
thing insignificant was typical A blunder would have 
served for a prophecy; and a dish-clout for a type. 

If by a prophet we are to suppose a man to whom 
the Almighty communicated some event that would take 
place in future, either there were such men or there 
were not. If there were, it is consistent to believe that 
the event so communicated would be told in terms that 
could be understood, and not related in such a loose 
and obscure manner as to be out of the comprehension 
of those that heard it, and so equivocal as to fit almost 
any circumstance that might happen afterwards. It is 
conceiving very irreverently of the Almighty to suppose 
he would deal in this jesting manner with manJand ; 
yet all the things called prophecies in the book called 
the Bible come under this description. 

But it is with prophecy as it is with miracle. It 
could not answer the purpose even if it were reaL 
Those to whom a prophecy should be told could not 
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tell whether the man prophesied or lied, or whether it 
had been revealed to him, or whether he conceited it ; 
and if the thing that he prophesied, or pretended tol 
prophesy, should happen, or something like it, among 
the multitude of things that are daily happening, nobody 
oould again know whether he foreknew it, or guessed at 
it, or whether it was accidental A prophet, therefore,; 
is a character useless and unnecessary; and the safei 
side of the case is to guard against being imposed uponj 
by not giving credit to such relations. 

Upon the whole, mystery, miracle, and prophecy arer 
appendages that belong to fabulous and not to true! 
religion. They are the means by which so many 
Lo Jieres! and Zo iheres ! have been spread about the 
world, and religion been made into a trade. The suc- 
cess of one impostor gave encouragement to another, 
and the quieting salvo of doing some good by keeping 
up a pions fraud protected them from remorse. 

Having now extended the subject to a greater length 
than I first intended, I shall bring it to a close by 
abstracting a stuumary from the whole. 

First — That the idea or belief of a word of God exist- 
ing in print, or in writing, or in speech, is inconsistent 
in itself for the reasons already assigned. These 
reasons, among many others, are the want of a uni- 
versal language; the mutability of language; the errors 
to which translations are subject; the possibility of 
totally suppressing such a word; the probability of 
altering it, or of fabricating the whole, and imposing it 
upon the world. 

Secondly — That the Creation we behold is the real 
and ever-existing word of God, in which we cannot be 
deceived. It proclaimeth his power; it demonstrates 
his wisdom; it manifests his goodness and beneficence. 

Thirdly — That the moral duty of man consists in 
imitating the moral goodness and beneficence of Gk>d 
manifested in the creation towards all his creatures. 
That seeing as we daily do the goodness of Gbd to all 
men, it is an example calling upon all men to practice 
the same towards each other; and, consequently, that 
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\ everything of persecution and revenge between man 
land man, and everjthing of cruelty to animals, is a 
violation of moral duty. 

I trouble not myself about the manner of future 
%existence. I content myself with believing, even to 
[positive conviction, that the power that gave me ezist- 
'ence is able to continue it, in any form and manner he 
pleases, either with or without this body; and it 
appears more_probable to me that I shall continue to 
exist hereaffer than that I should have had existence, 
as I now have, before that existence began. 
V It is certain that in one point all nations of the 
earth and all religions agree. All nations believe in a 
v^Gk>d. The things in which they disagree are the redun- 
fiancies annexed to that belief ; and, therefore, if ever a 
tmiversal religion should prevail, it will not be believ- 
ing anything new, but in getting rid of redundancies 
^^^d believing as man believed at first. Adam, if ever 

Shere was such a man, was created a Deist ; but in the 
aeantime, let every man follow, as he has a right to do, 
he religion and the worship he prefers. 



Thus far I had written on the 28th of December, 
1793. In the evening I went to the Hotel Philadelphia 
(formerly White's Hotel), Passage des Petits Peres, 
where I lodged when I came to Paris, in consequence 
of being elected a member of the Convention, but had 
left the lodging about nine months, and taken lodgings 
in the Bue Fauxbourg St. Denis, for the sake of being 
more retired than I could be in the middle of the town. 

Meeting with a company of Americans at the Hotel 
Philadelphia, I agreed to spend the evening with them; 
and, as my lodging was distant about a mile and a half, 
I bespoke a bed at the hotel The company broke up 
about twelve o'clock, and I went directly to bed. About 
four in the morning I was awakened by a rapping at 
my chamber door; when I opened it, I saw a guard, 
and the master of the hotel with them. The guard told 
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me they came to put me under arrestation, and to 
demand the key of my papers. I desired them to walk 
in, and I would dress myself and go with them immedi- 
ately. 

It happened that Achilles Audibert, of Calais, was 
then in the hotel; and I desired to be conducted into 
his room. When we came there, I told the guard that 
I had only lodged at the hotel for that night ; that I 
was printing a work, and that part of that work was at 
the Maison Bretagne, Bue Jacob; and desired they 
would take me there first, which they did. 

The printing-office at which the work was printing 
was near to the Maison Bretagne, where Colonel Black- 
den and Joel Barlow, of the United States of America, 
lodged; and I had desired Joel Barlow to compare the 
proof-sheets with the copy as they came from the press. 
The remainder of the manuscript, from page 32 to 76, 
was at my lodging. But besides the necessity of my 
collecting all the parts of the work together that the 
publication might not be interrupted by my imprison- 
ment, or by any event that might happen to me, it was 
highly proper that I should have a felloTgj^citizen of 
America with me during the examination of my papers, 
as I had letters of correspondence in my possession of 
the President of Congress General Washington; the 
Minister of Foreign ASfairs to Congress Mr. Jefferson; 
and the late Benjamin Franklin; and it might be neces- 
sary for me to make a proces- verbal to send to Congress. 

It happened that Joel Barlow had received only one 
proof-sheet of the work, which he had compared with 
the copy and sent it back to the printing-office. 

We then went, in company with Joel Barlow, to my 
lodging; and the guard, or commissaires, took with 
them the interpreter to the Committee of Surety- 
(JeneraL It was satisfactory to me, that they went 
through the examination of my papers with the strict- 
ness tiiey did; and it is but justice that I say, they did 
it not only with civility, but with tokens of respect to 
my character. 

I showed them the remainder of the manuscript of 
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the foregoing work. The interpreter examined it and 

I returned it to me, saying, ^*It is an interesting work ; it 
will do much good.^^ I also showed him another manu- 
script, which I had intended for the Committee of 
Public Safety. It is entitled, ''Observations on the 
ICommerce between the United States of America and 
(Prance." 

After the examination of my papers was finished, the 
guard conducted me to the prison of the Luxembourg, 
wherei they left me as they would a man whose unde- 
served fate they regretted. I offered to write under 
the proces-verbal they had made that they had executed 
their orders with civility, but they declined it. 

THOMAS PAINE. 




PAINE AS A MEMBER OF THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY. 
The above likeness of Paine is called the Bonneville picture Our 
copy is from an engraving in the possession of Mr. J. B Elliott of 
Philadelphia. On the back is written : ** The original portrait from 
which this was taken was painted by Wilson Peale of Phila., and 
was painted in the year 1776. Paine was then about 40 years of age. 
My authority for this .statement is his [Peale's] granddaughter, Miss 
Mary Peale, who is also an artist, and has her studio in Phila.'* 
The engraving w^as produced in France, and inscribed, **Peintpar 
Ped [Peale?]. dessine par F. Bonneville, grave jmrSandoz." Paine 
is here represented in the costume of a member of the French As- 
sembly, with which he was invested by Bonneville. 



THE AGE OF REASON. 
PART II. 



PREFACE TO PART II. 



I HATE mentioned in the former part of The Age of 
Reason that it had long been my intention to publish 
my thoughts upon Religion, but that I had originally 
reserved it to a later period in life, intending it to be 
the last work I should undertake. The circumstances, 
however, which existed in France in the latter end of 
the year 1793 determined me to delay it no longer. 
The just and humane principles of the Revolution, 
which philosophy had first diffused, had been departed 
from. The idea, always dangerous to society, as it is 
derogatory to the Almighty, that priests could forgiv^ 
sins, though it seemed to exist no longer, had bluntedj 
the feelings of humanity, and callously prepared menl 
for the commission of all manner of crimes. Thet 
intolerant spirit of church persecution had transferred 
itself into politics; the tribunals, styled Revolutionary, 
supplied the place of an Inquisition ; and the guillotine 
of the stake. I saw many of my most intimate friends 
destroyed ; others daily carried to prison ; and I had 
reason to believe, and had also intimations given mej 
that the same danger was approaching myself. 

Under these disadvantages, I began the former part 
of The Age of Reason; I had, besides, neither Bible 
nor Testament to refer to, though I was writing against 
both; nor could I procure any; notwithstanding which 
I have produced a work that no Bible believer, though 
writing at his ease, and with a library of church books 
about him, can refute. Towards the latter end of 
December of that year a motion was made and carried 
to exclude foreigners from the Convention. There 
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were but two in it, Anacharsis Cloots and myself; and 
I saw I was particularly pointed at by Bonrdon de 
rOise, in his speech on that motion. 

Oonceivingy after this, that I had but a few days of 
liberty, I sat down and brought the work to a close as 
speedily as possible ; and I had not finished it more 
than six hours, in the state it has since appeared, before 
a guard came there about three in the morning, with an 
order signed by the two Committees of Public Safety 
and Surety-General for putting me in arrestation as a 
foreigner, and conveyed me to the prison of the Luxem- 
bourg. I contrived, in my way there, to call on Joel 
Barlow, and I put the manuscript of the work into his 
hands, as more safe than in my possession in prison; 
and not knowing what might be the fate in France 
either of the writer or the work, I addressed it to the 
protection of the citizens of the United States. 

It is with justice that I say that the guard who 
executed this order, and the interpreter to the Com- 
mittee of General Surety, who accompanied them to 
examine my papers, treated me not only with civility, 
but with respect. The keeper of the Luxembourg, 
Benoit, a man of good he^pi;, showed to me every 
friendship in his power, as did also all his family, while 
he continued in that station. He was removed from it, 
put into arrestation, and carried before the tribunal 
upon a malignant accusation, but acquitted. 

After I had been in the Luxembourg about three 
weeks, the Americans then in Paris went in a body to 
the Convention to reclaim me as their countryman and 
friend; but were answered by the President, Vadier, 
who was also President of the Committee of Surety- 
General, and had signed the order for my arrestation, 
that I was bom in England. I heard no more, after 
this, from any person out of the walls of the prison till 
the fall of Bobespierre, on the 9th of Thermidor — July 
27, 1794. 

About two months before this event I was seized 
with a fever that in its progress had every symptom of 
becoming mortal, and from the effects of which I am 
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not recovered. It was then I remembered with renewed 
satisfaction, and congratulated myself most sincerely 
on having written the former part of Thb Aob of 
Beason. I had then bnt little expectation of surviving, 
and those about me had less. I know, therefore, by 
experience, the conscientious trial of my own principles. 

I was then with three chamber comrades — Joseph 
Yanheule of Bruges, Charles Bastini and Michael 
Bobyns of Louvain. The unceasing and anxious atten- 
tion of these three friends to me, by night and by day, 
I remember with gratitude and mention with pleasure. 
It happened that a physician (Dr. Graham) and a 
surgeon (Mr. Bond), part of the suite of General 
O'Hara, were then in the Luxembourg. I ask not 
myself whether it be convenient to them, as men under 
the English government, that I express to them my 
thanks; but I should reproach myself if I did not ; and 
also to the physician of the Luxembourg, Dr. Markoski. 

I have some reason to believe, because I cannot dis- 
cover any other cause, that this illness preserved me in 
existence. Among the papers of Bobespierre that were 
examined and reported upon to the Convention by a 
Committee of Deputies, is a note in the handwriting of 
Bobespierre, in the following words : 

Demander aue Thomas Paine Demand that Thomas Paine 

soit decret6 a'acctisation, pour be decreed of accusation for the 

rinteret de TAmerique autant interest of America, as well as 

que de la France. of France. 

From what cause it was that the intention was not 
put in execution I know not, and cannot inform myself; - 
and therefore I ascribe it to impossibility, on account 
of that illness. 

The Convention, to repair as much as lay in their 
power the injustice I had sustained, invited me publicly 
and unanimously to return into the Convention, and 
which I accepted, to show I could bear an injury with- 
out permitting it to injure my principles or my disposi- 
tion. It is not because right principles have been! 
violated that they are to be abandoned. ! 
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I have seen, since I have been at liberty, several 
publications written — some in America and some in 
England — as answers to tbe former part of The Age of 
Beason. If the authors of these can amnse themselves 
by so doing, I shall not interrupt them. They may 
write against the work and against me as much as they 
please; they do me more service than they intend, and 
I can have no objection that they write on. They will 
find, however, by this second part, without its being 
written as an answer to them, that they must return to 
their work and spin their cobweb over again. The first 
is brushed away by accident. 

, They will now find that I have furnished myself with 
a Bible and Testament; and I can say also that I have 
loxmd them to be much worse books than I had con- 
*:ceived. If I have erred in anything in the former part 
of The Age of Beason, it has been by speaking better 
pf some parts of those books than they deserved. 

I observe that all my opponents resort more or less 
to what they call Scripture evidence and Bible author- 
ity to help them out. They are so little masters of the 
subject as to confound a dispute about authenticity 
with a dispute about doctrines; I will, however, put 
them right, that if they should be disposed to write any 
more, they may know hoTAto begin. 

THOMAS PAINE, 

October, 1795. 
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PABT THE SECOND. 

It has often been said that anything may be proyed 
from the Bible, but before anything can be admitted as 
proved by the Bible, the Bible itself must be proved to 
be true; for if the Bible be not true, or the truth of it 
be donbtful, it ceases to have authority, and cannot be 
admitted as proof of anything. 

It has been the practice of all Christian commen- 
tators on the Bible, and of all Christian priests and 
preachers, to impose the Bible on the world as a mass 
of truth and as the word of God; they have disputed 
and wrangled, and have anathematized each other about 
the Bupposable meaning of particular parts and passages 
therein; one has said and insisted that such a passage 
meant such a thing ; another that it meant directly the 
contrary; and a third, that it meant neither one nor 
the other, but something different from both; and this 
they have called understanding the Bible. >' 

It has happened that all the answers that I have 
seen to the former part of The Age of Reason have 
been written by priests; and these pious men, like their | 
predecessors, contend and wrangle and pretend to 
understand the Bible; each understands it differently, 
but each understands it best; and they have agreed in 
nothing but in telling their readers that Thomas Paine 
understands it not. 

Now, instead of wasting their time and heating them- 
selves in fractious disputations about doctrinal points 
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drawn from the Bible, these men onght to know, and, if 
they do not, it is civility to inform them» that the first 
thing to be understood is whether there is sufficient 
authority for belieying the Bible to be the word of Gbd, 
or whether there is not? 

There are matters in that book, said to be dpne by 
the eacpres^ command of God, that are as shocking to 
humanity, and to every idea we have of moral justice, 
as anything done by Robespierre, by Carrier, by Joseph 
le Bon, in France, by the English government in the 
East Indies, or by any other assassin in modem times. 
When we read in the books ascribed to Moses, Joshua, 
eta, that they (the Israelites) came by stealth upon 
whole nations of people, who, as the history itself 
shows, had given them no offense; t/i^t they put all 
those nations to the sword; that they spared neither age 
nor infancy ; that they utterly destroyed men^ women^ 
and children; that they left not a soul to hreathe; 
expressions that are repeated over and over again in 
those books, and that too with exulting ferocity; are 
we sure these things are facts? Are we sure that the 
Oreator of man commissioned those things to be done ; 
are we sure that the books that tell us so were written 
by his authority? 

It is not the antiquity of a tale that is any evidence of 
its truth ; on the contrary, it is a symptom of its being 
fabulous ; for the more ancient any hiistory pretends to 
be, the more it has the resemblance of a fable. The 
origin of every nation is buried in fabulous tradition, 
and that of the Jews is as much to be suspected as any 
other. To charge the commission of acts upon the 
Almighty, which in their own nature, and by every rule 
of moral justice, are crimes, as all assassination is, and 
more especially the assassination of infants, is matter of 
serious concern. The Bible tells us that those assas- 
sinations were done by the express command of Ood. 
To believe, therefore, the Bible to be true, we must 
unbelieve all our belief in the moral justice of God; for 
wherein could crying or smiling infants offend? And 
to read the Bible without horror, we must undo every- 
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thing that is tender^ sympathizing, and benevolent in/ 
the heart of man. Speaking for myself, if I had no^ 
other evidence that the Bible was fabulous than the 
sacrifice I must make to believe it to be true, that alone 
would be sufEicient to determine my choice. 

But in addition to aU the moral evidence against the 
Bible, I will in the progress of this work produce such 
other evidence as even a priest cannot deny; and show, 
from that evidence, that the Bible is not entitled to 
credit as being the word of God. 

But before I proceed to this examination I will show 
wherein the Bible differs from all other ancient writings 
with respect to the nature of the evidence necessary to 
establish its authenticity; and this is the more proper 
to be done because the advocates of the Bible, in their 
answers to the former part of The Age of Beason, 
undertake to say — and they put some stress thereon — 
that the authenticity of the Bible is as well established 
as that of any other ancient book; as if our belief of 
the one could become any rule for our belief of the 
other. * 

I know, however, but of one ancient book that 
authoritatively challenges universal consent and belief, 
and that is << Euclid's Elements of Geometry";* and 
the reason is, because it is a book of self-evident t 
demonstration, entirely independent of its author and/ 
of everything relating to time, place, and circumstance.^ 
The matters contained in that book would have the 
same authority they now have had they been written by 
any other person. Or had the work been anonymous, or 
had the author never been known; for the identical 
certainty of who was the author makes no part of our 
belief of the matters contained in the book. But it is 
quite otherwise with respect to the books ascribed to 
Moses, to Joshua, to Samuel, etc.; those are books oft 
testimony y and they testify of things naturally incredi- \ 
ble; and, therefore, the whole of our belief as to the ' 



* Euclid, according to chronological history, lived three hundred 
years before Christ, and about one hundred years before Archi- 
medes ; he was of the city of Alexandria, in Egypt 
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/anthentioitj of those books rests, in the first place, 
I upon the certainty that thej were, written by Moses, 
i Joshua, and Samuel; secondly, upon the credit we give 
I to their testimony. We may believe the first — that is, 
may believe the certainty of the authorship, and yet 
not the testimony — in the same manner that we may 
believe that a certain person gave evidence upon a case, 
and yet not believe the evidence that he gave. But if it 
should be found that the books ascribed to Moses, 
Joshua, and Samuel were not written by Moses, Joshua, 
and Samuel, every part of the authority and authen- 
ticity of those books is gone at once; for there can be 
no such thing as forged or invented testimony; neither 
can there be anonymous testimony, more especially as 
to things naturally incredible ; such as that of talking 
with God face to face, or that of the sun and moon 
standing still at the command of a man. The greatest 
part of the other ancient books are works of genius ; of 
which kind are those ascribed to Homer, to Plato, to 

E^ "dstotle, to Demosthenes, to Cicero, etc. Here again 
e author is not an essential in the credit we give to 
y of those works; for, as works of genius, they wotdd 
\have the same merit they have now were they anony- 
mous. Nobody believes the Trojan story, as related by 
j Homer, to be true; for it is the poet only that is 
admired; and the merit of the poet will remain, though 
[the story be fabulous. But if we disbelieve the matters 
\ related by the Bible authors (Moses, for instance) as 
we disbelieve the things related by Homer, there re- 
mains nothing of Moses, in our estimation, but an 
impostor. As to the ancient historians, from Herod- 
Aotus to Tacitus, we credit them as far as they relate 
[things probable and credible, and no further; for if we 
•do, we must believe the two miracles which Tacitus 
trelates were performed by Vespasian, that of curing a 
lame man and a blind man, in just the same manner as 
the same things are told of Jesus Christ by his his- 
^^torians. We must also believe the miracles cited by 
jJosephus, that of the sea of Pamphilia opening to let 
'Alexander and his army pass, as is related of the Bed 
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Sea in Exodus. These miraoles are quite as well 
authenticated as the Bible miracles, and jet we do not 
belieye them; consequently the degree of evidence 
necessary to establish our belief of things naturally 
incredible, whether in the Bible or elsewhere, is far 
greater than that which obtains our belief to natural 
and probable things; and, therefore, the advocates for 
the Bible have no claim to our belief of the Bible 
because that we believe things stated in other ancient 
writings ; since that we believe the things stated in these 
writings no further than they are probable and credible, 
or because they are self-evident, like Euclid; or admire 
them because they are elegant, like Homer ; or approve 
them because they are sedate, like Plato, or judicious, 
like Aristotle. 

Having premised these things, I proceed to examine 
the authenticity of the Bible, and I begin with what are 
called the five books of Moses — Genesis y Exodus^ Lemt- 
icus, NuwherSy and Deuteronomy. My intention is to , 
show that those books are spurious, and that Moses is - 
not the author of them; and, still further, that theyj 
were not written in the time of Moses, nor till several, 
hundred years afterwards; that they are no other than' 
an attempted history of the life of Moses, and of the 
times in which he is said to have lived, and also of the 
times prior thereto, written by some very ignorant and 
stupid pretenders to authorship, several hundred years 
after the death of Moses, as men now write histories of 
things that happened, or are supposed to have hap- 
pened, several hundred or several thousand years ago. 

The evidence that I shall produce in this case is 
from t^e— bookcL^emselves ; and I wiU confine myself 
to this evideiice only. Were I to refer for proofs to 
any of the ancient authors whom the advocates of the 
Bible call profane authors, they would controvert that 
authority, as I controvert theirs; I will therefore meet 
them on their own ground, and oppose them with their 
own weapon — the Bible. 

In the first place, there is no affirmative evidence 
that Moses is the author of those books ; and that he 
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is the author is altogether an nnf ounded opinion^ got 
abroad nobody knows how. The style and manner in 
which those books are written give no room to believe, 
or even to suppose, they were written by Moses; for it 
is altc^ether the style and manner of another person 
speaki^ of Moses. In Exodus, Levitious, and Num- 
bers (for everything in Oenesis is prior to the times 
of Moses and not the least allusion is made to him 
therein) — the whole, I say, of these books is in the 
third person; it is iJways, the Lard said unto Mosea^ or 
Moses said unto the Lord: or Moses said unto the peo^ 
ple^ or the people said unto Moses; and this is the style 
and manner that historians use in speaking of * the per- 
sons whose lives and actions they are writing. It may 
be said that a man may speak of himself in the third 
person ; and, therefore, it may be supposed that Moses 
did; but supposition* proves nothing; and if the advo- 
(Cates for the belief that Moses wrote those books him- 
uself have nothing better to advance than supposition, 
they may as well be silent. 

' But granting the grammatical right, that Moses 
might speak of himself in the third person because any 
man might speak of himself in that manner, it cannot 
be admitted as a fact in those books, that it is Moses 
who speaks, without rendering Moses truly ridiculous 
and absurd; for example. Numbers xii, 3: ^^ Now the 
man Moses was very meek, above all the men which were 
upon the face of the earthy If Moses said this of him- 
self, instead of being the meekest of men, he was one of 
the most vain and arrogant coxcombs; and the advo- 
cates for those books may now take which sid^ they 
please, for both sides are against them; if Moses was 
not the author, the books are without authority ; and il 
he was the author, the author is without credit, because 

I to boast of meekness is the reverse of meekness and is 

\ a lie in sentiment 

In Deuteronomy, the style and manner of writing 
marks more evidently than in the former books that 
Moses is not the writer. The manner here used is 
dramatical; the writei opens the subject by a short 
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introductory disoonrse, and then introduces Moses as 
in the act of speaking; and when he has made Moses 
finish his harangue, he (the writer) resumes his own 
party and speaks till he brings Moses forward again, 
and at last closes the scene with an account of the 
death, funeral, and character of Moses. 

This interchange of speakers occurs four times in 
this book : from the first verse of the fiirst chapter to 
the end of the fiifth verse, it is the writer who speaks; 
he then introduces Moses as in the act of making his 
harangue, and this continues to the end of iv, 40 ; here 
the writer drops Moses, and speaks historically of what 
was done in consequence of what Moses, when living, is 
supposed to have said, and whici} the writer has dra- 
matically rehearsed. 

The writer opens the subject again in the first verse 
of the fifth chapter, though it is only by saying that 
Moses called the people of Israel together; he then 
introduces Moses as before, and continues him, as in 
the act of speaking, to the end of the twenty-sixth 
chapter. He does the same thing at the beginning of 
the twenty-seventh chapter; and continues Moses, as 
in the speaking, to the end of the twenty-eighth chap- 
ter. . At chapter xxix the writer speaks again through 
the whole of the first verse, and the first line of the 
second verse, where he introduces Moses for the last 
time, and continues him, as in the act of speaking, to 
the end of the thirty-third chapter. 

The writer having now finished the rehearsal on the 
part of Moses, comes forward, and speaks through the 
whole of the last chapter; he begins by telling the 
reader that Moses went up to the top of Pisgah; that 
he saw from thence the land which (the writer says) 
had been promised to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; that 
he (Moses) died there, in the land of Moab, that hej 
buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, but that no, 
man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day — that is,| 
unto the time in which the writer lived who wrote the 
book of Deuteronomy. The writer then tells us that 
Moses was one hundred and ten years old when he 
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died ; that his eye was not dim, nor his natural force 

[abated; and he oonclndes bj saying that there arose 

[not a prophet mice in Israel like unto Moses, whom, 

says this anonymous writer, the Lord knew face to face. 

Having thus shown, as far as grammatical evidence 
implies, that Moses was not the writer of those books, 
I will, after making a few observations on the incon- 
sistencies of the writer of the book of Deuteronomy, 
proceed to show, from the historical and chronological 
evidence contained in those books, that Moses was not, 
because he could not he, the writer of them ; and, conse- 
quently, that there is no authority for believing that 
the inhuman and horrid butcheries of men, women, and 
children, told in those books, were done, as those books 
say they were, at the command of God. It is a duty 
incumbent on every ,true Deist, that he vindicate the 
moral justice of God against the calumnies of the 
/Bible. 

The writer of the book of Deuteronomy, whoever he 
was (for it is an anonymous work), is obscure, and also 
contradictory with himself, in the account he has given 
of Moses. 

After telling that Moses went to the top of Pisgah 
(and it does not appear from any account that he ever 
came'ilown again), he teU& us that Moses died there in 
the land of Moab, and that he buried him in a valley in 
the land of Moab; but as there is no antecedent to the 
pronoun he, there is no knowing who he was that did 
bury him. If the writer meant that he (God) buried 
him, how should he (the writer) know it? or why should 
we (the readers) believe him, since we know not who 
the writer was that tells us so, for certainly Moses 
could not himself teU where he was buried. 

The writer also tells us that no man knoweth where 
the sepulchre of Moses is unto this day, meaning the 
time in which this writer lived; how then should he 
know that Moses was buried in a valley in the land of 
Moab? For, as the writer lived loi^ after the time of 
Moses, as is evident from his using the expression unto 
this day, meaning a great length of time after the death 
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of Moses, he oertainl j was not at his funeral ; and, on 
the other hand, it is impossible that Moses hinuself 
oould say that no man hkoweth where the eepulchre is 
unto this day. To make Moses the speaker would be an 
improvement on the play of a child that hides himself 
and cries "Nobody can find me." Nobody can find/ 
Moses. I 

This writer has nowhere told us how he came by the 
speeches which he has put into the mouth of Moses to/ 
speak, and, therefore, we have a right to conclude that! 
he either composed them himself or wrote them frouMJ 
oral tradition. One or other of these is the more probJt 
able, since he has given, in the fifth chapter, a table or 
commandments in which that called the fourth com-.; 
mandment is different from the fourth commandment! 
in Exodus xx. In that of Exodus, the reason given 
for keeping the seventh day is, "because [says the] 
commandment] Gk>d made the heavens and the eartht 
in six days, and rested on the seventh; " but in that of 
Deuteronomy the reason given is that it was the day 
on which the children of Israel came out of Egypt, and, 
therefor e^ says this commandment, the Lord thy GoAi 
commanded thee to keep the sahhath-day. This makefif 
no mention of the creation, nor that of the coming oufT 
of Egypt. There are also many things given as laws 
of Moses in this book that are not to be found in any 
of the other books; among which is that inhuman and 
brutal law (xxi, 18--21) which authorizes parents, the 
father and the mother, to bring their own children to have 
them stoned to death for what it pleased them to call 
stubbornness. But priests have always been fond of 
preaching up Deuteronomy, for Deuteronomy preachefijf 
^P ^ithflgj, <^d it is from this book (xxv, 4) they have 
taken the phrase and applied it to tithing, that "thouj^ 
shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the I 
com;*' and that this might not escape observation, 
they have noted it in the table of contents at the head 
of the chapter, though it is only a single verse of less 
than two lines. O priests, priests I ye are willing to 
be compared to an ox, for the sake of tithes. Though 
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it is impossible for ns to know identically who the writer 
of Deuteronomy was, it is not difficult to discoyer him 
professionally J that he was some Jewish priest who 
lived, as I shall show in the course of tlus work, at 
least three hundred and fifty years after the time of 
Moses. 

I come now to speak of the historical and chrono- 
logical evidence. The chronology that I shall use is 
the, iBiblachroiiolpgy ; for I mean not to go out of the 
Bible for evidence of anything, but to make the Bible 
itself prove historically and chronologically that Moses 
is not the author of the books ascribed to him. It is 
therefore proper that I inform the reader (such a one 
at least as may not have the opportunity of knowing 
it) that in the larger Bibles, and also in some smaller 
ones, there is a series of chronology printed in the 
margin of every page for the purpose of showing how 
long the historical matters stated in each page hap- 
pened, or are supposed to have happened, before Christ, 
and, consequently, the distance of time between one 
historical circumstance and another. 

I begin with the book of Genesis. In Genesis xiv 
the writer gives an account of Lot being taken prisoner 
in a battle between the four kings against five, and 
carried off; and that when the account of Lot being 
taken came to Abraham, he armed all his household 
and marched to rescue Lot from the captors; and that 
he pursued them unto Dan (verse 14). 

To show in what manner this expression of pursuing 
them unto Dan applies to the case in question, I will 
refer to two circumstances, the one in America, the 
other in France. The city now called New York, in 
America, was originally New Amsterdam ; and the town 
in France, lately called Havre Marat, was before called 
Havre-de-Grace. New Amsterdam was changed to New 
York in the year 1664 ; Havre-de-Grace to Havre Marat 
in the year 1793. Should, therefore, any writing be 
found, though without date, in which the name of New 
York should be mentioned, it would be certain evidence 
that such a writing could not have been written before, 
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and must have been written af ter» New Amsterdam was 
changed to New York, and consequently not till after 
the year 1664, or at least daring the conrse of that 
year. And, in like manner, any dateless writing with 
the name of Havre Marat, wotdd be certain evidence 
that snch a writing must have been written after 
Havre-de-Grace became Havre Marat, and consequently 
not till after the year 1793, or at least during the 
course of that year. 

I now come to the application of those cases, and to 
show that there was no such place as Dan till many 
years after the death of Moses ; and consequently, that 
Moses could not be the writer of the book of Genesis, 
where this account of pursuing them unto Dan is given. 

The place that is called Dan in the Bible was origi- 
nally a town of the (Gentiles, called Laish; and when \ 
the tribe of Dan seized upon this town they changed ' 
its name to Dan, in commemoration of Dan, who was. 
the father of that tribe and the great-grandson o^ 
Abraham. t 

To establish this in proof it is necessary to refer 
from Genesis to chapter xviii of the book called the 
Book of Judges. It is there said (verse 27) that they 
(the Danites) came unto Laieh to a people that were 
quiet and secure^ and they emote them with the edge of 
the eword (the Bible is filled with murder) and burned 
the city with fire; and they built a city (verse 28), and 
dwelt therein, and (verse 29) they called the nam^e of the 
city Dan, after the name (^ Dan^ thdr father^ Jiowbeit 
the nxvme of the city was Laish at the first. 

This account of the Danites taking possession of 
Laish and changing it to Dan is placed in the book of 
Judges inmiediately after the death of Samson. The 
death of Samson is said to have happened 1120 years \ 
before Christ, and that of Moses 1451 before Christ, 
and therefore, according to the historical arrangement, 
the place was not called Dan till 331 years after the 
death of Moses. 

There is a striking confusion between the historical 
and the chronological arrangement in the book of 
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Judges. The last five chapters as they stand in the 
book — xvii, ryiiiy xix, xx, xxi — are put chronologically 
before all the preceding chapters; tikey are made to be 
286 years before xvi, 266 before xy, 245 before xiii, 
195 before ix, 90 before iv, and 15 years before the 
first chapter. This shows the nncertain and fabulous 
state of the Bible. According to the chronological 
^arrangement, the taking of Laish and giving it the name 
of Dan is made to be twenty years after the death of 
Joshua, who was the successor of Moses; and by the 
historical order as it stands in the book, it is made to 
be 306 years after the death of Joshua, and 331 after 
I that of Moses; but they both "exclude Moses from 
being the writer of (Genesis, because, according to either 
of the statements, no such place as Dan existed in the 
time of Moses; and therefore the writer of Genesis 
must have been some person who lived after the town of 
Laish had the name of Dan; and who that person was, 
nobody knows; and consequently the book of Genesis 
is anonymous and without authority. 

I come now to state another point of historical 
and chronological evidence, and to show therefrom, as 
in the preceding case, that Moses is not the author of 
the book of Genesis. 

In the thirty-sixth chapter of Genesis there is given 
a genealogy of the sons and descendants of Esau, who 
are caUed Edomites, and also a list, by name, of the 
kings of Edom; in the enumerating of which, it is said 
^verse 31) : " And theBe are the kings that reigned in the 
land of Edom^ hefore there reigned any king over the 
children of leraeV 

Now, were any dateless writing to be found in which, 
speaking of any past events, the writer should say, 
'< These things happened before there was any Congress 
in America, or before there was any Convention in 
France," it would be evidence that such writing could 
not have been written before, and could only be written 
after, there was a Congress in America or a Convention 
iu France, as the case might be; and, consequently, 
that it could not be written by any person who died 
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before there was a Oongress in the one ooontry or a 
Convention in the other. 

Nothing is more frequent, as weU in history as in 
conversation, than to refer to a fact in Uie room of a 
date. It is most natural so to do, first, because a fact 
fixes itself in the memory better than a date; secondly, 
because the fact includes the date and serves to excite 
two ideas at once ; and this manner of speaking by cir- 
cumstances implies as positively that the fact alluded 
to is^a^^ as if it was so expressed. When a person, in 
speaking upon any matter, says, ''It was before I was 
married,'' or "Before my son was bom," or "Before I 
went to America," or "Before I went to France," it is 
absolutely understood, and intended to be understood, 
that he has been married, that he has had a son, that 
he has been in America, or been in France. Language 
does not admit of using this mode of expression in any 
other sense; and whenever such an expression is found 
anywhere, it can only be understood in the sense in 
which only it could have been used. 

The passage, therefore, that I have quoted — "And 
these are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, 
before there reigned any king over the children of 
Israel" — could only have been written after the first 
king began to reign over them; and, consequently, that 
the book of Genesis so far from having been written by ^ 
Moses, ooxdd not have been written till the time of; 
Saul at least. This is the positive sense of the pas- 
sage; but the expression, any king, implies more kings 
than one; at least it implies two, and this will carry it 
to the time of David; and, if taken in a general sense, it 
carries itself through all times of the Jewish monarchy. 

Had we met with this verse in any part of the Bible 
VtisA, prof eased to have been written after kings began to 
reign in Israel, it would have been impossible not to 
have seen the application of it. It happens then that 
this is the case; the two books of Ohronides, which 
give a history of all the kings of Israel, Bxeprofessedly^ 
as well as in fact, written after the Jewish monarchy 
began; and this verse that I have quoted, and all the 
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J remainiug verses of Genesis xxxvi, are, word for word, 
tin the first chapter of Chronicles, beginning at the 
\ forty-third verse. 

It was with consistency that the writer of Chroni- 
cles could say, as he has said (1 Chron. i, 43) : ^^Now 
these are the kings that reigfied in the land of Edom^ 
hefore any king reigned over the children of Israel^* 
because he was going to give, and has given, a list of 
the kings that had reigned in Israel; but as it is im- 
possible that the same expression could have been used 
before that period, it is as certain as anything can be 
proved from historical language that this part of Oene- 
/ sis is taken from Chronicles, and that Genesis is not so 
I old as Chronicles, and probably not so old as the book 
of Homer, or as iBsop's Fables, admitting Homer to 
have been, as the tables of chronology state, contempo- 
rary with David or Solomon, and ^sop to have lived 
about the end of the Jewish monarchy. 

Take away from Genesis the belief that Moses was 
the author, on which only the strange belief that it is 
the word of God has stood, and there remains nothing of 
Genesis but an anonymous book of stories, fables, and 
traditionary or invented absurdities, or of downright 
lies. The story of Eve and the serpent, and of Noah 
and his ark, drops to a level with the Arabian Tales, 
without the merit of being entertaining; and the ac- 
^unt of men living to eight and nine hundred years 
ibecomes as fabulous as the immortality of the giants of 
the mythology. 

Besides, the character of Moses, as stated in the 
Bible, is the most horrid that can be imagined. If 
those accounts be true, he was the wretch that first 
began and carried on wars on the score, or on the pre- 
tense, of religion; and under that mask, or that infatua- 
tion, committed the most unexampled atrocities that 
are to be found in the history of any nation, of which I 
will state only one instance. 

When the Jewish army returned from one of their 
murdering and plundering excursions, the account goes 
on as follows (Numbers xxxi, 13) : 
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'And Moses, and Eleazar the priest, and all the 
princes of the congregation, went forth to meet them 
withont the camp; and Moses was wroth with the 
officers of the host, with the captains over thousands, 
and captains over hundreds, which came from the 
battle; and Moses said unto them. Have ye saved all the 
women alive? behold, these caused the children of Israel, 
through the counsel of Balaam, to commit trespass 
against the Lord in the matter of Peor, and there was a 
plague among the congregation of the Lord. Now 
therefore, kill every male among the little ones^ and kill\ 
every woman that hath known m,an hy lying with Aim. 
But all the women children^ that have not known a m,an\ 
hy lying tcith him, keep alive for yourselves.'* \ 

Among the detestable villains that in any period of 
the world have disgraced the name of man it is impos- 
sible to find a greater than Moses if this account be 
true. Here is an order to butcher the boys, to massa-| 
ere the mothers, and debauch the daughters. 

Let any mother put herself in the situation of those 
mothers; one child murdered, another destined to vio- 
lation, and herself in the hands of an executioner; let 
any daughter put herself in the situation of those 
daughters, destined as a prey to the murderers of a 
mother and a brother, and what will be their feelings ? 
It is in vain that we attempt to impose upon nature, 
for nature will have her course, and the religion that 
tortures all her social ties is a false religion. 

After this detestable order follows an account of the 
plunder taken and the manner of dividing it ; and here 
it is that the profaneness of priestly hypocrisy in- 
creases the catalogue of crimes. Verse 37: "Arid the 
lord's tribute of the sheep was six hundred and three- 
score and fifteen ; and the beeves were thirty and six 
thousand, of which the Lord's tribute was threescore 
and twelve; and the asses were thirty thousand and 
five hundred, of which the Lord's tribute was threescore 
and one ; and the persons were sixteen thousand, of 
which the Lord's tribute was thirty and two." In 
short, the matters contained in this chapter, as well as 
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in many other parts of the Bible, are too horrid for 
htimanitj to read, or for decency to hear; for it ap- 
pears, from the thirty-fifth yerse of this chapter, that 
the number of women-children consigned to debauchery 
by the order of Moses was thirty-two thousand. 
/ People in general know not what wickedness there is 
i in this pretended word of Ood. Brought up in habits 
* of superstition, they take it for granted that the Bible 
'is true, and that it is good; they permit themselves 
i not to doubt of it, and they carry the ideas they form 
of the benevolence of the Almighty to the book which 
they have been taught to believe was written by his 
authority. Good heavens! it is quite another thing; 
it is a book of lies, wickedness, and blasphemy; for 
hat can be greater blasphemy, than to ascribe the 
'wickedness of man to the orders of the Almighty? 

But to return to my subject, that of showing that 
Moses is not the author of the books ascribed to him, 
and that the Bible is spurious. The two instances I 
have already given would be sufficient, without any 
additional evidence, to invalidate the authenticity of 
any book that pretended to be four or five hundred 
years more ancient than the matters it speaks of, or 
refers to, as facts; for in the case of pursuing tJiem 
unto Dan^ and of the kings that reigned over the children 
of Israel^ not even the flimsy pretense of prophecy can 
be pleaded. The expressions are in the preter tense, 
and it would be downright idiotism to say that a man 
could prophesy in the preter tense. 

But there are many other passages scattered through- 
out those books that unite in the same point of evi- 
dence. It is said in Exodus (another of the books 
ascribed to Moses) xvi, 35 : " And the children of Israel 
did eat manna forty years until they cams to a land 
inhabited; they did eat manna, uniil they came unto 
the borders of the land of CanaanJ*^ 

Whether the children of Israel ate manna or not, or 
what manna was, or whether it was anything more than 
a kind of fungus or small mushroom, or other vegetable 
substance common to that part of the country, makes 
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nothing to my argument; all that I mean to show is, 
that it is not Moses that conld write this acooont, 
because the account extends itself beyond the life4 
time of Moses. Moses, according to the Bible (but it 
is such a book of lies and contradictions there is no 
knowing which part to believe, or whether any), died in 
the wilderness, and never came upon the borders of the 
land of Canaan ; and, consequently, it could not be he 
that said what the children of Israel did, or what they 
ate when they came there. This account of eating 
manna, which they tell us was written by Moses, 
extends itself to the time of Joshua, the successor of 
Moses, as appears by the account given in the book of 
Joshua, after the children of Israel had passed the 
river Jordan, and came into the borders of the land of 
Canaan. Joshua (v, 12): *^And the manna ceased on 
the mom after they had eaten of the old com of the 
land; neither had the children of Israel manna any 
Toore^ hut they did eat of the fruit of the land of Canaan 
that year.'' 

But a more remarkable instance than this occurs in 
Deuteronomy, which, while it shows that Moses could 
not be the writer of that book, shows also the fabulous 
notions that prevailed at that time about giants. In 
the third chapter of Deuteronomy, among the conquests 
said to be made by Moses, is an account of the taking 
of Og, king of Bashan (verse 11) : " For only Og king 
of Bashan remained of the race of giants; behold, his 
bedstead was a bedstead of iron; is it not in BabbatU 
of the children of Ammon? nine cubits was the length 1 
thereof, and four cubits the breadth of it, after the 
cubit of a man." A cubit is 1 foot 9 888-1000 inches; 
the length, therefore, of the bed was 16 feet 4 inches, 
and the breadth 7 feet 4 inches. Thus much for this 
giant's bed. Now for the historic^ part, which, though 
the evidence is not so direct and positive as in tibe 
former cases, is nevertheless very presumable and 
corroborating evidence, and is better than the hest 
evidence on the contrary side. 

The writer, by way of proving the existence of this 
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giant, refers to his bed as an ancient relic^ and says, 
"Is it not in Babbath [or Babbah] of the children of 
Ammon?" meaning that it is; for snoh is frequently 
the Bible method of afiirming a thing. But it conld 
not be Moses that said this, because Moses could know 
nothing about Babbah, nor of what was in it. Babbah 
was not a city belonging to this giant king, nor was it 
one of the cities that Moses took. The knowledge, 
therefore, that this bed was at Babbah, and of the par- 
ticulars of its dimensions, must be referred to the time 
when Babbah was taken, and this was not till four 
hundred years after the death of Moses; for which see 
2 Sam. xii, 26: "And Joab [David's general] fought 
against Rabbah of the children of Ammon^ and took the 
royal city." 

As I am not undertaking to point out all the contra- 
dictions in time, place, and circumstance that abound 
in the books ascribed to Moses, and which prove to a 
demonstration that those books could not be written by 
Moses, nor in the time of Moses, I proceed to the book 
of Joshua, and to show that Joshua is not the author 
of that book, and that it is anonymous and without 
authority. The evidence I shall produce is contained 
in the book itself. I will not go out of the Bible for 
proof against the supposed authenticity of the Bible. 
False testimony is always good against itself. 

Joshua, according to the first chapter of Joshua, was 
the immediate successor of Moses ; he was, moreover, a 
military man, which Moses was not, and he continued 
as chief of the people of Israel twenty-five years; that 
is, from the time that Moses died, which, aoccording to 
the Bible chronology, was 1451 years before Ghnst, 
until 1426 years before Christ, when, according to 
the same chronology, Joshua died« If, therefore, we 
find in this book, said to have been written by Joshua, 
references to facts done after the death of Joshua, it is 
evidence that Joshua could not have been the author ; 
and also that the book could not have been written till 
after the time of the latest fact which it records. As 
to the character of the book, it is horrid ; it is a mili- 
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tary history of rapine and murder, as savage and brutal 
as those recorded of his predecessor in villainy and 
hypocrisy, Moses; and the blasphemy consists, as ini 
the former books, in ascribing those deeds to the orders 
of the Almighty. '- 

In the first place, the book of Joshua, as is the case 
in the precedii^ books, is written in the third person; 
it is the historian of Joshua that speaks, for it would 
have been absurd and vainglorious that Joshua 8hould|| 
say of himself, as is said of him in the last verse of the 
sixth chapter, that "Aw fame was noised throughout all I 
the country.'* I now come more immediately to the' 
proof. 

In xxiv, 31, it is said that " Israel served the Lord 
all the days of Joshua, and all the days of the elders that 
overlived Joshua.'* Now, in the name of common sense, 
can it be Joshua that relates what people had done 
after he was dead ? This account must not only have 
been written by some historian that lived after Joshuai 
but that lived also after the elders that outlived! 
Joshua. I 

There are several passages of a general meaning with 
respect to time scattered throughout the book of 
Joshua that carry the time in which the book was 
written to a distance from the time of Joshua, but 
without marking by exclusion any particular time, as in 
the passage above quoted. In that passage, the time 
that intervened between the death of Joshua and the 
death of the elders is excluded descriptively and abso- 
solutely, and the evidence substantiates that the book 
could not have been written till after the death of the 
last. 

But though the passages to which I allude, and 
which I am going to quote, do not designate any par- 
ticular time by exclusion, they imply a time far more 
distant from the days of Joshua than is contained be- 
tween the death of Joshua and the death of the elders. 
Such is the passage, x, 14, where, after giving an 
account that the sun stood still upon Qibeon, and thel 
moon in the valley oTAjalon, at the command of Joshuaj 
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(a tale onlj fit to amuse children *)^ the passage sajs, 
\'' And there was no day like that, before it, nor aj fter i ty 
'that the Lord hearkened to the voice of a man." 

The time implied by the expression after it — that is, 
after that day — ^being put in comparison with all the 
time that passed hefore it, must, in order to give any 
expressive signification to the passage, mean a great 
length of time; for example, it would have been ridicu- 
lous to have said so the next day, or the next week, or 
the next month, or the next year; to give, therefore, 
meaning to the passage, comparative with the wonder it 
relates, and the prior time it alludes to, it must mean 
centuries of years; less, however, than one would be 
trifling, and less than two would be barely admissible. 

A distant but general time is also expressed in the 
eighth chapter, where, after giving an account of the 
taking of the city of Ai, it is said, verse 28th: ''And 
\ Joshua burned Aj, and made it an heap for ever, even 
la desolation unto this day;'' and again (verse 29), 
where, speaking of the king of Ai, whom Joshua had 
hanged, and buried at the entering of the gate, it is 



*Thi^iale of the sun standing still upon Mount Gibeon, and the 
moon in the valley of Ajalon, is one of those fables that detects 
itself. Such a circumstance could not have happened without being 
^own all over the world. On« half would have wondered why the 
sun did not rise, and the other why it did not set ; and the tramtion 
of it would be imiversal ; whereas, there is not a nation in the worid 
that knows anything about it But why must the moon stand still ? 
What occasion should there be for moonlight in the daytime, and 
that too whilst the sun shined ? As a poetical figure, the whole is 
I well enough ; it is akin to that in the song of Deborah and Barak, 
( The stars in their courses fought against Sisera; but it is inferior 
to the fig^urative declaration of Mahomet to the persons who came 
to expostulate with him on his goings-on. *' Wert thou," said he, 
"to come to me with the sun in thy right hand and the moon in thy 
left, it should not alter my career." For Joshua to have exceeded 
Mahomet, he should have put the sun and moon one in each pocket, 
and carried them as Guy Faux carried his dark lantern, and taken 
them out to ^ne as he might happen to want them. The sublime 
and the ridiculous are often so nearly related that it is difficult to 
class them separately. One step above the sublime makes the 
ridiculous, and one step above the ridiculous makes the sublime 
again ; the accoimt, however, abstracted from the poetical fancy, 
shows the ignorance of Joshua, for he should have commanded the 
earth to stand still. 
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said, ''And he raised thereon a great heap of stones^ 
which remaineth nnto this day" — that is, unto the dajj; 
or time in which the writer of the book of Joshua livedLl 
And again, in the tenth chapter (verse 27), where, after 
speaking of the five kings whom Joshua had hanged on 
five trees, and then thrown in a cave, it is said, ''And he 
laid great stones on the cave's mouth, which remain 
unto this very day." 

In enumerating the several exploits of Joshua, and of 
the tribes, and of the places which they conquered or 
attempted, it is said (xv, 63), "As for the Jebusites, 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the children of Judah 
could not drive them out; but the Jebusites dwell with 
the children of Judah at Jerusalem u7ito this day.'^ 
The question upon this passage is, At what time did 
the Jebusites and the children of Judah dwell together 
at Jerusalem ? As this matter occurs again in the first 
chapter of Judges, I shall reserve my observations till 
I come to that part. 

Having thus shown from the book of Joshua itself, 
without any auxiliary evidence whatever, that Joshua 
is not the author of that book, and that it is anony- 
mous, and consequently without authority, I proceed, 
as before-mentioned, to the book of Judges. 

The book of Judges is anonymous on the face of it; 
and therefore even the pretense is wanting to call it the 
word of God ; it has not so much as a nominal voucher; 
it is altogether fatherless. 

This book begins with the same expression as the 
book of Joshua. That of Joshua begins (i, 1), "Now 
after the death of Moses," etc., and this of Judges 
begins, "Now after the death of Joshua," etc. This,! 
and the similarity of style between the two books, indi-, 
cate that they are the work of the same author, but^ 
who he was is altogether unknown; the only point' 
that the book proves is that the author lived long 
after the time of Joshua;* for though it begins as 

* Here is afforded one of the many striking instances where the 
conclusions of Paine, based upon evidence furnished by the book he 
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if it followed immediately after his death, the second 
chapter is an epitome or abstract of the whole book, 
which, according to the Bible chronology, extends 



is considering, are verified by the latest findings of modem critical 

research While the present edition of The Age of Reason is in 

hand a new English translation of the book of Judges, by the Rev. 

I G. F. Moore. D.D.. professor in Andover Theological Seminary, 

1 Andover, Mass., is issued as a part of the Polychrome Bible under 

J the editorship of Prof. Paul Haupt of the Johns Hopkins University, 

Y Baltimore, Md., which goes even farther than did raine in reducing 

I the antiquity of the composition. Paine finds * * good reason to believe 

that it [Judges] was not written till the time of David at least, '* which, 

according to Bible (or Us^ er) chronology, is ** about" 1050 b.c. 

I Professor Moore does not venture to place any part of the work 

/ earlier than the ninth century, B.C., and assigns portions of it to the 

I sixth. Paine was therefore conservative in his estimate of the late 

origin of Judges His ascription of Judges and Joshua to the same 

aumor, on account of the introductory words, ** Now after the death," 

etc., is not without warrant, and speaks as highly for his discernment 

as though one man had actually composed them both. We learn from 

1 Professor Moore that the woras quoted are the formula of the final 
editor of the historical books of the Old Testament, so that the hand 
which Paine traced in the two books was really there Without that 
formula Judges would begin abruptly, **The children of Israel asked 
the Lord" -the question When? being left to the reader's imagina- 
tion. What preceded those words in the original history is unknown. 
Professor Moore says the matter is ** lost " As Paine recognized the 
similarity of style between the two books, Joshua and Judges, indi- 
cates that they are the work of the same author; this similarity is of 

'jcourse due to the work of the ** final editor," who did not hesitate to 
ladd whole sentences and paragraphs. But the books are contradict- 

1 ory ; their accounts of the conquest of Canaan are irreconcilably at 

f variance. In Joshua, Israel invades Palestine in one great army 
under Joshua's command, and in two campaigns, with two decisive 
battles, achieves the conquest of the whole country, ruthlessly extir- 
pating the entire poptdation. The land was then, according to that 
nistory, allotted to the several Israelitish tribes, who had nothing to 
^o but to take possession of the subjugated territories. To the con- 
trary, in the first chapter of Judges, which would almost seem to 
^ve been written to contradict the story told in Joshua, whole dis- 

, tricts and many towns are asserted to have remained in the possession 

\^f the enemy 

The book of Judges is divided by Professor Moore into three parts, 
the first part -from i, i, to ii, 5, inclusive— forming a comparatively 
*Jate addition. The second part, comprising the body of the book, in- 
cludes ii, 6-xvi, 31, *' to which alone," it is remarked, **the title in 
strict propriety belongs " Part third is entitled ••Additional Stories 

'^of the Times of the Judges." Here the final editor has interpolated 
with the greatest freedom. Evidently he had before him two or 
more sources of the same narrative, which he dovetailed together, 
producing confusion and contradiction. Instead of one author, title 
Dooks of Joshua and Judges had many contributors and editors. 
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its history tlirongh a space of 306 years; that is« from 
the death of Joshua, 1426 years before Christ, to the 
death of Samson, 1120 years before Christ, and only 25 
years before Said went to seek his father^ s asses, and 
was made king. But there is good reason to believe 
that it was not written till the time of David at least, 
and that the book of Joshua was not written before the 
same time. 

In the first chapter of Judges, the writer, after 
announcing the death of Joshua, proceeds to tell what 
happened between the children of Judah and the native 
inhabitants of the land of Canaan. In this statement, 
the writer, having abruptly mentioned Jerusalem in the 
seventh verse, says immediately after, in the eighth 
verse, by way of explanation, "Now the children of 
Judah had fought against Jerusalem, and taken it;'* 
consequently this book could not have been written 
before Jerusalem had been taken. The reader will 
recollect the quotation I have just before made from 
Joshua XV, 63, where it said that " the Jebusites dwell 
with the children of Judah at Jerusalem unto this day;" 
meaning the time when the book of Joshua was written. 

The evidence I have already produced to prove that 
the books I have hitherto treated of were not written 
by the persons to whom they are ascribed, nor till 
many years after their death, if such persons ever lived, 
is already so abundant that I can afford to admit this 
passage with less weight than I am entitled to draw 
from it. For the case is that, so far as the Bible can 
be credited as a history, the city of Jerusalem was not 
taken till the time of David ; and, consequently, that 
the books of Joshua and of Judges were not written 
till after the commencement of the reign of David, 
which was 370 years after the death of Joshua. 

The name of the city that was afterwards called 
Jerusalem was originally Jebus, or Jebusi, and was the 
capital of the Jebusites. The account of David's 
taking this city is given in 2 Samuel v, 4, etc.; also in 
1 Chronicles xiv, 4, etc. There is no mention in any 
part of the Bible that it was ever taken before, nor any 
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account that favors such an opinion. It is not said, 
either in Samuel or in Chronicles, that "they utterly 
destroyed men, women, and children;" that ^Hhey left 
not a sold to breathe/' as is said of their other con- 
quests; and the silence here observed implies that it 
was taken by capitulation, and that the Jebusites, the 
native inhabitants, continued to live in the place after 
it was taken. The account, therefore, given in Joshua, 
that the Jebtisites dwell with the children of Judah at 
, Jerusalem at this day, corresponds to no other time 
than after the taking of the city by David. 

Having now shown that every book in the Bible, from 
Genesis to Judges, is without authenticity^ I come to 
the book of Buth, an idle, bungling stoiy, foolishly 
told, nobody knows by whom, about a strolUng country 
girl creeping slyly to bed to her cousin Boaz. Pretty 
stuff indeed to be called the word of Ood! It is, how- 
ever,,one of the best books in the Bible, for it is free 
from murder and rapine. 

I come next to the two books of Samuel, and to show 
that those books were not written by Samuel, nor till a 
great length of time after the death of Samuel, and that 
they are, like all the former books, anonymous and 
without authority. 

To be convinced that these books have been written 
much later than the time of Samuel, and, consequently, 
not by him, it is only necessary to read the account 
which the writer gives of Saul going to seek his father's 
asses, and of his interview with Samuel, of whom Said 
went to inquire about those lost asses, as foolish people 
nowadays go to a conjuror to inquire after lost things. 

The writer in relatiujg this story of Said, Samuel, and 
the asses, does not tell it as a thmg that had just then 
happened, but as an ancient story in the lime this writer 
lived; for he tells it in the language or terms used at 
the time that Samuel lived, which obliges the writer to 
explain the story in the terms or language used in the 
time the writer lived. 

Samuel, in the account given of him in the first of 
those books (ix), is called the eeer; and it is by this 
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term that Saul inquires after him (yerse 11), ^^And as 
they [Sanl and his servant] went np the hill to the city, 
they found young maidens going out to draw water; 
and they said unto them, Is the seer here t " Saul then 
went according to the direction of those maidens, and 
met Samuel without knowing him, and said to him 
^verse 18), " Tell me, I pray thee, where the seer's house 
tsf and Samuel answered Saul, and said, / am the 
seer.*' 

As the writer of the book of Samuel relates these 
questions and answers in the language or manner of 
speaking used in the time they are said to have been 
spoken, and as that manner of speaking was out of use 
when this author wrote, he found it necessary, in order 
to make the story understood, to explain the terms in 
which these questions and answers are spoken; and he 
does this in the ninth verse, where he says, " Before- ^ 
time^ in Israel, when a man went to inquire of God, 
thus he spake, Ciome, let us go to the seer; for he that i 
is now caUed a prophet, was hef ore-time called a seer." \ 
This proves, as I have before said, that this story of 
Saul, Samuel, and the asses was an ancient story at the 
time the book of l^amuel was written, and consequently 
that Samuel did not write it, and that the book is with- 
out authenticity. 

But if we go further into those books the evidence is 
still more positive that Samuel is not the writer of 
them; for they relate things that did not happen till 
several years after the death of Samuel. Samuel died 
before Said ; for 1 Samuel xxviii, tells that Saul and 
the witch of Endor conjured Samuel up after he was 
dead; yet the history of the matters contained in those 
books is extended through the remaining part of Saul's 
life, and to the latter end of the life of David, who suc- 
ceeded SauL The account of the death and burial of 
Samuel (a thing which he could not write himself) is 
related in chapter xxv of the first book of Samuel ; and 
the chronology affixed to this chapter makes this to be 
1060 years before Christ; yet the history of this first 
book is brought down to 1056 years before Christ; 
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that is, to the death of Saul, which was not till four 
years after the death of SamneL 

The second book of Samuel begins with an account 
of things that did not happen until four years after 
Samuel was dead ; for it b^ms with the reign of David, 
who succeeded Saul, and it goes on to the end of David's 
reign, which was forty-three years after the death of 
Samuel; and, therefore, the books are in themselves 
positive evidence that they were not written by SamueL 
I have now gone through all the books in the first 
part of the Bible, to which the names of persons are 
affixed as being the authors of those books, and which 

\ the church styling itself the Christian church has 
imposed upon the world as the writings of Moses, 
Joshua, and Samuel; and I have detected and proved 
the falsehood of this imposition. And now, ye priests 
of every description, who have preached and written 
against the former part of The Aoe of Beason, what 
have ye to say? WiU ye, with all this mass of evidence 
against you, and staring you in the face, still have the 
assurance to march into your pulpits, and continue to 

^ impose these books on your congregations as the works 
of inspired penmen and the word of God, when it is as 
evident as demonstration can make truth appear that 
the persons who, ye say, are the authors, are not the 
authors, and that ye know not who the authors are? 
What shadow of pretense have ye now to produce for 
continuing the blasphemous fraud? What have ye still 
to offer against the pure and moral religion of Deism, 
in support of your system of falsehood, idolatry, and 
pretended revelation? Had the cruel and murdering 
orders with which the Bible is filled, and the number- 
less torturing executions of men, women, and children, 
in consequence of those orders, been ascribed to some 
friend whose memory you revered, you would have 
glowed with satisfaction at detecting the falsehood of 
the charge, and gloried in defending his injured fame. 
It is because ye are sunk in the cruelty of superstition, 
or feel no interest in the honor of your Creator, that ye 
listen to the horrid tales of the Bible, or hear them 
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with callous indifference. The evidence I have pro- 
duced, and shall still produce in the course of this 
work, to prove that the Bible is without authority will, 
whilst it wounds the stubbornness of a priest, relieve 
and tranquilize the minds of millions; it will free them 
from all those hard thoughts of the Almighty which 
priestcraft and the Bible had infused into their minds, 
and which stood in everlasting opposition to all their 
ideas of his moral justice and benevolence. 

I come now to the two books of Kings and the two 
books of Chronicles. Those books are altogether his- 
torical, and are chiefly confined to the lives and actions 
of the Jewish kings, who in general were a parcel of 
rascals; but these are matters with which we have no 
more concern than we have with the Boman emperors 
or Homer's account of the Trojan war. Besides which, 
as those books are anonymous, and as we know nothing 
of the writer, or of his character, it is impossible for 
us to know what degree of credit to give to the matters 
related therein. Like aU other ancient histories, they 
appear to be a jumble of fable and of fact, and of 
probable and of improbable things, but which distance 
of time and place, and change of circumstances in the 
world, have rendered obsolete and uninteresting. 

The chief use I shall make of those books will be 
that of comparing them with each other, and with other 
parts of the Bible, to show the confusion, contradiction, 
and cruelty in this pretended word of God. 

The first book of Kings begins with the reign of 
Solomon, which, according to the Bible chronology, 
was 1016 years before Christ; and the second book 
ends 688 years before Christ, being a little after the 
reign of Zedekiah, whom Nebuchadnezzar, after taking 
Jerusalem and conquering the Jews, carried captive to 
Babylon. The two books include a space of 427 years. 

The two books of Chronicles are a history of the 
same times, and in general of the same persons, by 
another author ; for it would be absurd to suppose that 
the same author wrote * the history twice over. The 
first book of Chronicles (after giving the genealogy from 
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Adam to Saul, which takes up the first nine chapters) 
begins with the reign of David ; and the last book ends, 
as in the last book of Kings, soon after the reign of 
Zedekiah, about 588 years before Christ. The last two 
verses of the last chapter bring the history 52 years 
more forward — that is, to 536. But these verses do 
not belong to the book, as I shall show when I come to 
speak of the book of Ezra. 

The two books of Slings, besides the history of Saul, 
David, and Solomon, who reigned over all Israel, con- 
tain an abstract of the lives of seventeen kings and one 
queen who are styled kings of Judah, and of nineteen 
who are styled kings of Israel ; for the Jewish nation, 
immediately on the death of Solomon, split into two 
parties, who chose separate kings, and who carried on 
most rancorous wars against each other. 

Those two books are little more^ than a history of 
assassinations, treachery, and wars. The cruelties that 
the Jews had accustomed themselves to practice on the 
Canaanites, whose country they had savagely invaded 
under a pretended gift from Ood, they afterwards prac- 
ticed as furiously on each other. Scarcely half their 
kings died a natural death, and, in some instances, 
whole families were destroyed to secure possession to 
the successor, who, after a few years, and sometimes 
only a few months, or less, shared the same fate. In 
the tenth chapter of the second book of Kings, an 
account is given of two baskets full of children's heads, 
seventy in number, being exposed at the entrance of the 
city; they were the children of Ahab, and were mur- 
dered by the orders of Jehu, whom Elisha, the pre- 
tended man of God, had anointed to be king over Israel 
on purpose to commit this bloody deed and assassinate 
his predecessor. And in the account of the reign of 
Menahem, one of the kings of Israel, who had mur- 
dered Shallum, who had reigned but one month, it is 
.said (2 Kings xv. 16), that Menahem smote the city of 
^Tiphsah, because they opened not the city to him, and 
fill the women tkerein that were with child he ripped up. 

Could we permit ourselves to suppose that the 
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Almighty would distinguish any nation of people by\ 
the name of his chosen people^ we must suppose that peo- 
ple to have been an example to all the rest of the world 
of the purest piety and humanity, and not such a nation 
of ruffians and cutthroats as the ancient Jews were — a 
people who, corrupted by and copying after such mon-' 
sters and impostors as Moses and Aaron, Joshua, Sam- 
uel, and David, had distinguished themselves above all 
others on the face of the known earth for barbarity and 
wickedness. If we will not stubbornly shut our eyes 
and steel our hearts, it is impossible not to see, in spitd 
of all that long-established superstition imposes upon ) 
the mind, that the flattering appellation of his chosen \ 
people is no other than a lie which the priests and' 
- leaders of the Jews had invented to cover the baseness/ 
of their own characters, and which Christian priests, 
sometimes as corrupt, and often as cruel, have pro-» 
fessed to believe. ^ 

The two books of Chronicles are a repetition of the 
same crimes ; but the history is broken in several places 
by the author leaving out the reign of some of their 
kings ; and in this as well as in that of ELings, there is 
such a frequent transition from kings of Judah to kings 
of Israel, and from kings of Israel to kings of Judah, 
that the narrative is obscure in the reading. In the 
same book the history sometimes contradicts itself ; for 
example, in 2 Kings i, 17, we are told, but in rather 
ambiguous terms, that after the death of Ahaziah, king 
of Israel, Jehoram, or Joram (who was of the house of 
Ahab), reigned in his stead in the second year ofSeho- 
ram, or Joram, son of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah; and 
in viii, 16, of the same book, it is said, ''And in the 
fifth year of Joram, the son of Ahab, king of Israel, 
Jehoshaphat being then king of Judah, Jehoram, the 
son of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, began to reign ; " 
that is, one chapter says Joram of Judah began to 
reign in the second year of Joram of Israel; and the 
other chapter says, that Joram of Israel began to reign 
in ^% fifth year of Joram of Judah. 

Several of the most extraordinary matters related in 
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one history as haying happened daring the reign of 
such or such of their kings are not to be found in the 
other, in relating the reign of the same king; for 
example, the first two riv^ kings, after the death of 
Solomon, were Behoboam and Jeroboam; and in 1 
Kings xii and xiii, an account is given of Jeroboam 
malong an offering of burnt incense; and that a man 
who is there called a man of God cried out against the 
altar (xiii, 2): ^'O altar, altar! thus saith the Lord: 
Behold, a child shall be bom unto the house of David, 
Josiah by name, and upon thee shall he offer the priests 
of the high places that bum incense upon thee, and 
men's bones shall be burnt upon thee." Verse 4: 
'' And it came to pass, when king Jeroboam heard the 
saying of the man of God, which had cried against the 
altar in Bethel, that he put forth his hand from the 
altar, saying: Lay hold on him; and his hand which he 
put out against him dried up, so that he could not pull 
it again to him." 

One would think that such an extraordinary case as 
this (which is spoken of as a judgment), happening to 
the chief of one of the parties, and that at the first 
moment of the separation of the Israelites into two 
nations, would, if it had been true, have been recorded 
in both histories. But though men, in latter times, 
have believed all that the prophets have said unto them^ 
(it does not appear that these prophets or historians 
> believed each other; they knew each other too well. 

A long account also is given in Kings about Elijah. 
It runs through several chapters and concludes with tell- 
ing (2 Kings ii, 11) : '< And it came to pass, as they 
[Elijah and Elisha] still went on, and talked, that, 
\ behold, there appeared a chariot of fire and horses of 
' firey and parted them both asunder, and Elijah w&^t up 
Jyy a whirlwind into heaven,'' Hum! this the author of 
C/hronicles, miraculous as the story is, makes no men- 
tion of, though he mentions Elijah byname; neither 
does he say anything of the story related in the second 
chapter of the same book of Kings, of a parcel of chil- 
dren calling Elisha hald head^ hald head ; and that this 
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man of God (verse 24) ''turned back, and looKed upon 
them, and cursed them in the name of the Lord; and 
there came forth two she-bears out of the wood, and'' 
tare forty and two children of them." He also passes/ 
over in silence the story told (2 Kings xiii) that when 
they were burying a man in the sepulchre where Elisha 
had been buried, it happened that the dead man, as 
they were letting him down (yerse 21) "touched the 
bones of Elisha, and he [the dead man] revived^ and 
stood upon his feef The story does not tell us 
whether they buried the man notwithstanding he re- 
yived and stood upon his feet, or drew him up again. 
Upon all these stories the writer of Ohronicles is as 
silent as any writer of the present day who did not 
choose to be accused of lyinff^ or at least of romancing, 
would be about stories of the same kind. 

But, however these two historians may differ from 
each other with respect to the tales related by either, 
they are silent alike with respect to those men styledi 
prophets whose writings fill up the latter part of the' 
Bible. Isaiah, who lived in the time of Hezekiah, is| 
mentioned in Kings, and again in Ohronicles, when 
these histories are speaking of that reign; but excepfi 
in one or two instances at most, and those very slightly,! 
none of the rest are so much as spoken of, or even their 
existence hinted at; though, accordii^g to the Biblej 
chronology, they lived within the time those historiesj 
were written; and some of them long before. If those; 
prophets, as they are called, were of such importance 
in their day as the compilers of the Bible and priests 
and commentators have since represented them to be, 
how can it be accounted for that not one of those his- 
tories should say anything about them? 

The history in the books of Kings and of Ohronicles 
is brought forward, as I have already said, to the year 
688 before Ohrist; it will therefore be proper to exam- 
ine which of these prophets lived before that period. 

Here follows a table of all the prophets, with the 
times in which they lived before Ohrist, according to 
the chronology affixed to the first chapter of each of 
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the books of the prophets ; and also of the number of 
years they liyed before the books of Kings and Chroni- 
cles were written : 

Table of the Prophet s, with the time in which they lived before 
Christ, and also before the books of Kings and Chronicles 
were written: 



Names 



Yean 
before 
Christ 



Years before 
Kings and 
Chronicles. 



Observations. 



Isaiah 

Jeremiah 

Ezeldel 

Daniel 

Hosea < . . . . 

Joel 

Amos 

Jonah 

Micah 

Nahmn 

Habakkuk 

Zephaniah 

Hafi:gai 1 
Zechariah I after the 
Malachi ( year 588 
Obadiah j 



760 

629 

595 
607 
785 
800 
787 
863 
750 
713 
636 
630 



172 

41 

7 

19 
97 

2ia 

199 
274 
163 
125 
38 
42 



mentioned. 

{mentioned only m tne 
last[2]chap.of Chron. 

not mentioned, 
not mentioned, 
not mentioned, 
not mentioned, 
not mentioned, 
see the note.* 
not mentioned, 
not mentioned, 
not mentioned, 
not mentioned. 



This table is either not very honorable for the Bible 
historians or not very honorable for the Bible prophets, 
and I leave to priests and commentators, who are very 
learned in little things, to settle the point of etiquette 
between the two, and to assign a reason why the authors 
of Kings and Chronicles have treated those prophets, 
whom in the former part of The Age of Reason I have 
considered as poets, with as much d^rading silence as 



* In 3 Kings ziv, 25, the name of Jonah is mentioned on accomit 
of the restoration of a tract of land by Jeroboam ; but nothing fur- 
ther is said of him, nor is any allusion made to the book of Jonah, 
nor to his expedition to Nineveh, nor to his encounter with the whale. 
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any historian of the present day would treat Peter ( 
Pindar. 

I have one observation more to make on the book of 
Chronicles, after which I shall pass on to review the 
remaining books of the Bible. 

In my observations on the book of Genesis I have . 
quoted a passage from xxxvi, 31, which evidently refers 
to a time after that kings began to reign over the chil- 
dren of Israel; and I have shown that as this verse is 
verbatim the same as in 1 Chronicles i, 43, where it 
stands consistently with the order of history, which in 
Genesis it does not, the verse in Genesis and a great 
part of the thirty-sixth chapter have been taken from 
Chronicles ; and that the book of Genesis, though it is 
placed first in the Bible, and ascribed to Mo|Ses, hast 
been manufactured by some unknown person after the | 
book of Chronicles was written, which was not until at \ 
least eight hundred and sixty years after the time of 
Moses. ' 

The evidence I proceed by to substantiate this is 
regular and has in it but two stages. First, as I have 
already stated, that the passage in Genesis refers itself 
for time to Chronicles; secondly, that the book of 
Chronicles, to which this passage refers itself, was not 
hegun to be written until at least eight hundred and 
sixty years after the time* of Moses. To prove this, we 
have only to look into 1 Chronicles iii, 13, where the 
writer, in giving the genealogy of the descendants of 
David, mentions Zedekiah; and it was in the time of 
Zedekiah that Nebuchadnezzar conquered Jerusalem, 
688 years before Christ, and consequently more than 
860 years after Moses. Those who have superstitiously 
boasted of the antiquity of the Bible, and particularly 
of the books ascribed to Moses, have done it without 
examination, and without any other authority than that 
of one credulous man telling it to another; for, so far 
as historical and chronological evidence applies, the 
very first book in the Bible is not so ancient as the 
book of Homer by more than three hxmdred years, and 
is about the same age with iBsop's Fables. 
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I am not contending for the morality of Homer ; on 
\the contrary, I think it a book of false glory, tending 
to inspire immoral and mischievous notions of honor; 
and with respect to iBsop, though the moral is in gen- 
jeral just, the fable is often cruel; and the cruelty of 
the fable does more injury to the heart, especially in a 
child, than the moral does good to the jud^ent. 

Haying now dismissed Kings and Chronicles, I come 
to the next in course — the book of Ezra. 

As one proof, among others I shall produce to show 
the disorder in which this pretended word of God, the 
Bible, has been put together, and the uncertainty of 
who the authors were, we have only to look at the first 
three verses in Ezra, and the last two in 2 Chronicles ; 
for by what kind of cutting and shuiSing has it been 
that the first three verses in Ezra should be the last 
two verses in Chronicles, or that the last two in Chroni- 
cles should be the first three in Ezra? Either the 
authors did not know their own works, or the compilers 
did not know the authors. 



Last Two Verses 0/2 Chronicles. 

22 Now in the first year 
of Cyrus king of Persia, 
that the word of the Lord 
spoken by the mouth of 
Jeremiah might be accom- 
plished, the Lord stirred 
up the spirit of Cyrus king 
of Persia, that he made 
a proclamation throughout 
all his kingdom, and put it 
also in writing, saying, 

23 Thus saith Cyrus 
king of Persia, All the 
kingdoms of the earth hath 
the Lord God of heaven 
given me; and he hath 
charged me to build him 
an house in Jerusalem, 



First Three Verses of Ezra. 

1 Now in the first year 
of Cyrus king of Persia, 
that the word of the Lord 
by the mouth of Jeremiah 
might be fulfilled, the Lord 
stirred up the spirit of 
Cyrus king of Persia, that 
he made a proclamation 
throughout all his king- 
dom, and put it also in 
writing, saying, 

2 Thus saith Cyrus king 
of Persia, The Lord God 
of heaven hath given me all 
the kingdoms of the earth; 
and he hath charged me to 
build him an house at Jeru- 
salem, which is in Judah. 
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which is in Judah. Who 3 Who is there among 
is there among jon of all you of all his people? his 
his people? The Lord his God be with him, and let 
God be with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem^ 
him go up. which is in Judah^ and 

huild the house of the Lord 
God of Israel^ (he is the 
Gody) which is in Jem- 
scdera. 

— The last verse in Chronicles is broken abruptly, and 
ends in the middle of the phrase with the word up^ 
without signifying to what place. This abrupt bref^ 
and the appearance of the same verses in different 
books, show, as I have already said, the disorder and, 
ignorance in which the Bible has been put together,' 
and that the compilers of it had no authority for whatj 
they were doing, nor we any authority for believing 
what they have done.* 

The only thing that has any appearance of certainty 
in the book of Ezra is the time in which it was written,! 
which was immediately after the return of the Jews! 
from the Babylonian captivity, about 636 years before! 
Christ. Ezra (who, according to the Jewish commen-' 



*I observed, as I passed alongf, several broken and senseless pas- 
sa^ in the Bible, without thinking them of consequence enough to 
be introduced in the body of the work ; such as that, i Samuel xiii, i, 
where it is said, " Saul reigned one year ; and when he had reigned: 
two years over Israel, Saul chose him three thousand men," etc,) 
The first part of the verse, that Saul reigned one year, has no sense,' 
since it does not tell us what Saul did, nor say anjrthing of what hap- 
pened at the end of that one year ; and it is, besides, mere absurdity 
to say he reigned one vear, when the very next phrase says he had 
reigned two; for if he had reigned two, it was impossible not 
to have reined one. 

Another instance occurs in Joshua v, where the writer tells us a 
story of an angel (for such the table of contents at the head of the 
chapter calls him) appearing unto Joshua; and the story ends 
abruptlv and without any conclusion. The story is as follows (Verse 
13): ''And it came to pass, when Joshua was by Jericho, that he 
lifted up his eyes and looked, and behold, there stood a man over 
against him with his sword drawn in his hand ; and Joshua went 
unto him and said unto him, Art thou for us, or for our adversaries V 
Verse 14: "And he said, Nay; but as captain of the hosts of the 
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ftators, is the same person as is called Esdras in the 
/Apocrypha) was one of the persons who returned, and 
who, it is probable, wrote the account of that affair. 
Nehemiah, whose book follows next to Ezra, was 
another of the returned persons, and who, it is also 
probable, wrote the account of the same affair in the 
book that bears his name. But those accounts are 
nothing to us, nor to any other persons, unless it be to 
i;he Jews, as a part of the history of their nation; and 
Rihere is just as much of the word of God in those books 
. as there is in any of the histories of France, or Bapin's 
iiistory of England, or the history of any other country. 

But even in matters of historical record, neither of 
those writers is to be depended upon. In the second 
chapter of Ezra, the writer gives a list of the tribes 
and families, and of the precise number of souls of 
each that returned from Babylon to Jerusalem; and 
this enrollment of the persons so returned appears to 
have been one of the principal objects for writing the 
book; but in this there is an error that destroys the 
intention of the undertaking. 

The writer begins his enrollment in the following 
manner (ii, 3) : ''The children of Parosh, two thousand 



Lord am I now come. And Joshua fell on his face to the earth, and 
did worship and said tinto him, What saith my Lord unto his 
servant? " Verse 15 : "And the captain of the Lord's host said unto 

I Joshua, Loose thy shoe from off thy foot ; for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy. And Joshua did so." And what then? 
, Nothing ; for here the story ends, and the chapter too. 

Either this story is broken off in the middle, or it is a story told by 
some Jewish humorist, in ridicule of Joshua's pretended mission from 
God, and the compilers of the Bible, not perceiving the design of the 
story, have told it as a seriotis matter. As a story of humor and ridi- 
cule, it has a great deal of point, for it pompously introduces an angel 
in the figure of a man, with a drawn sword in his hand, before 
'.whom Joshua falls on his face to the earth and worships (which is 
contrary to their second commandment) ; and then tins most impor- 
'tant embassy from heaven ends in telling Joshua to take off his shoe. 
^It mi^ht as well have told him to pull up his breeches. 

It is certain, however, that the Jews did not credit everything 
their leaders told them, as appears from the cavalier manner in 
which they speak of Moses when he was gone into the moimt. ' * As 
for this Moses," say they, "we wot not what is become of him." 
Ex. zzxii, I. 
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one hundred seventy and two." Yerse 4: ''The chil- 
dren of Shephatiah, three hundred seyentj and two." 
And in this manner he proceeds through all the fami- 
lies; and in the sixty-fourth verse he makes a total, 
and says the whole congregation together was forty 
and two thousand three hundred and threescore. 

But whoever will take the trouble of casting up the 
several particulars will find that the total is buti 
29,818; so that the error is 12,642.* What certainty] 
then can there be in the Bible for anything? I 

Nehemiah, in like manner, gives a list of the returned 
families, and of the number of each family. He begins 
as in Ezra, by saying (vii, 8) : "The children of Parosh, 
two thousand three hundred and seventy-two;" and so 
on through all the families. The list differs in several 
of the particulars from that of Ezra. In the sixty- 
sixth verse Nehemiah makes a total, and says, as Ezra 
had said, "The whole congregation together was fortW 
and two thousand three hundred and threescore." Butt 
the particulars of this list make a total but of 31,089,; 
so that the error here is 11,271. These writers may doV 
well enough for Bible-makers, but not for anything > 
where truth and exactness are necessary. The next 
book in course is the book of Esther. If Madam 
Esther thought it any honor to offer herself as a kept 
mistress to Ahasuerus, or as a rival to Queen Yashti, 



^Particulars ofthefasmliesfrom the Second Chapter of Ezra. 



Chap. ii. 

Verse 3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
II 

13 



2172 

775 
2812 

1254 
945 
760 
642 
623 

1222 



"»577 



Bro'tforw 


. "577 


Bro'tforw 


. 15783 


Bro'tforw 


.19444 


Verse 13 


666 


Verse 23 


128 


Verse 33 


725 


14 


2056 


24 


42 


34 


345 


15 


454 


25 


743 


35 


3630 


16 


98 


26 


621 


36 


973 


17 


323 
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122 


37 


1052 


18 


112 


28 


323 


38 


1247 


19 


323 


29 


52 


39 


1017 


20 


95 


30 


156 


40 


74 


21 


123 


31 


1254 


41 


128 


23 


56 


3a 


320 


42 
58 
60 


139 
392 
652 




15.783 




19.444 


Total 


29,818 
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who had refused to come to a drunken king, in the 
midst of a drunken company, to be made a show of (for 
the accoxmt sajs they had been drinking seven days, 
and were merry), let Esther and Mordecai look to that, 
it is no business of ours; at least, it is none of mine; 
besides which, the story has a great deal the appearance 
of being fabulous, and is also anonymous. I pass on 
to the book of Job. 

The book of Job differs in character from all the 
books we have hitherto passed over. Treachery and 
murder make no part of this book; it is the meditations 
of a mind strongly impressed with the vicissitudes of 
', human life, and by turns sinking under and struggling 
/ against the pressure. It is a highly wrought composi- 
tion, between willing submission and involuntary dis- 
content; and shows man, as he sometimes is, more dis- 
posed to be resigned than he is capable of being. 
Patience has but a small share in the character of the 
person of whom the book treats ; on the contrary, his 
grief is often impetuous; but he still endeavors to keep 
a guard upon it, and seems determined, in the midst of 
accumulating ills, to impose upon himself the hard duty 
of contentment. 

I have spoken in a respectful manner of the book of 
Job in the former part of The Age op Eeason, but with- 
out knowing at that time what I have learned since; 
which is, that from all the evidence that can be col- 
lected, the book of Job does not belong to the Bible. 

I have seen the opinion of two Hebrew commentators, 
Abenezra and Spinoza, upon this subject; they both 
say that the book of Job carries no internal evidence of 
being a Hebrew book ; that the genius of the composi- 
tion, and the drama of the piece, are not Hebrew ; that 
it has been translated from another language into 
Hebrew, and that the author of the book was a Gentile; 
' that the character represented under the name of Satan 
(which is the first and only time this name is mentioned 
in the Bible) does not correspond to any Hebrew idea; 
and that the two convocations which the Deity is sup- 
posed to have made of those whom the poem calls sons 
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of Gody and the familiarity which this supposed Satan 
is stated to have with the Deitj, are in the same case. 

It may also be observed that the book shows itself to 
be the production of a mind cultivated in science, which 
the Jews, so far from being famous for, were very igno- 
rant of. The allusions to objects of natural philosophy \ 
are frequent and strong, and are of a different cast to^. 
anything in the books known to be Hebrew. The astro-f 
nomical names, Pleiades, Orion, and Arcturus, are 
Greek and not Hebrew names, and it does not appear 
from anything that is to be found in the Bible that the, 
Jews knew anything of astronomy, or that they studied) 
it; they had no translation of those names into their^ 
own language, but adopted the names as they found 
them in the poem. 

That the Jews did translate the literary productions 
of the Gentile nations into the Hebrew laiiguage, and 
mix them with their own, is not a matter of doubt ; 
Proverbs xxxi, 1, is an evidence of this ; it is there said, 
"The word of King Lemuel, the prophecy which his^ 
mother taught him." This verse stands as a preface tol 
the proverbs that follow, and which are not the prov-f 
erbs of Solomon, but of Lemuel ; and this Lemuel wad 
not one of the kings of Israel, nor of Judah, but ot 
some other country, and consequently a Gentile. Thel 
Jews, however, have adopted his proverbs, and as they 
cannot give any account who the author of the book of 
Job was, nor how they came by the book; and as it 
differs in character from the Hebrew writings, and 
stands totally xmconnected with every other book and 
chapter in the Bible, before it and after it, it has all the 
circumstantial evidence of being originally a book of 
the Gentiles.* 



♦The prayer known by the name of Agur*s Prayer^ in Proverbs 
zxx, immediately preceding the proverbs of Lemuel, and which is 
the only sensible, well-conceived, and well-expressed prayer in the 
Bible, has much the appearance of being a prayer taken from the 
Gentiles. The name of Agur occurs on no other occasion than this ; 
and he is introduced, together with the prayer ascribed to him, in the 
same manner, and nearly in the same words, that Lemuel and his 
proverbs are introduced in the chapter that follows. The first verse 
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The Bible-makers, and those regulators of time, the 
Bible chronologists, appear to have been at a loss where 
to place and how to dispose of the book of Job ; for it 
contains no one historical circumstance, nor allusion to 
any, that might serve to determine its place in the 
Bible. But it would not have answered the purpose of 
these men to have informed the world of their igno- 
rance ; and therefore they have affixed it to the era of 
1520 years before Christ, which is during the time the 
Israelites were in Egypt, and for which they have just 
as much authority and no more than I should have for 
saying it was a thousand years before that period. 
I The probability, however, is that it is older than any 
, book in the Bible ; and it is the only one that can be 
read without indignation or disgust. 

We know nothing of what the ancient Gtentile world 
(as it is called) was before the time of the Jews, whose 
practice has been to calumniate and blacken the charac- 
ter of all other nations; and it is from the Jewish 
\ accounts that we have leiumed to call them heathens. 
. But, as far as we know to the contrary, they were a just 
[ and moral people, and not addicted, like the Jews, to 
cruelty and revenge, but of whose profession of faith 
we are unacquainted. It api>ears to have been their 
custom to personify both virtue and vice by statues 
,and images, as is done nowadays both by statuary and 
by painting; but it does not follow from this that they 
worshiped them any more than we do. I pass on to 
the book of 

Psalms J of which it is not necessary to make much 
observation. Some of them are moral, and others are 



of the thirtieth chapter says, "The words of Agur, son of Jakeh, 

' even the prophecy ; here the word prophecy is used with the same 

application it has in the following chapter of Lemuel, unconnected 

with anything of prediction. The prayer of Agur is in the eighth 

and ninth verses, ** Remove far from me vanity and lies ; give me 

neither riches nor poverty, but feed me with food convenient for me ; 

lest I be full and deny thee, and say. Who is the Lord ? or lest I be 

poor and steal, and take the name of my God in vain." This has 

not any of the marks of being a Jewish prayer, for the Jews never 

; prayed but when they were in trouble, and never for anything but 

I victory, vengeance, or riches. 
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very reyengef td ; and the greater part relates to certain 
local circumstances of the Jewish nation at the time 
they were written, with which we have nothing to do. 
It is, however, an error or an imposition to call them 
the Psakns of David; they are a collection, as song-t 
books are nowadays, from different song- writers, who' 
lived at different times. The 137th Psalm could not! 
have been written till more than 400 years after the 
time of David, because it is written in commemora- 
tion of an event, the captivity of the Jews in Babylon,' 
which did not happen till that distance of time. ''By 
the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down; yea, we wept 
when we remembered Zion. We hanged our harps 
upon the willows, in the midst thereof ; for there they 
that carried us away captive, required of us a song, 
saying. Sing us one of the songs of Zion." As a man 
would say to an American, or to a Frenchman, or to an 
Englishman, sing us one of your American songs, or of 
your French songs, or of your English songs. This 
remark with respect to the time this Psalm was written, 
is of no other use than to show (among others already 
mentioned) the general imposition the world has been 
under with respect to the authors of the Bible. No 
regard has been paid to time, place, and circumstance; 
and the names of persons have been affixed to the 
several books which it was as impossible they should 
write as that a man should walk in procession at his 
own f uneraL 

The Book of Pronerhs. These, like the Psalms, are 
a collection, and that from authors belonging to other 
nations than those of Jewish nation, as I have shown in 
the observations upon the book of Job; besides which, 
some of the proverbs ascribed to Solomon did not 
appear till two hundred and fifty years after the 
death of Solomon ; for it is said in xxv, 1, " These 
are also proverbs of Solomoriy which the men ofllezekiah^ 
king of Jvdahy copied ouV It was two hundred and 
fifty years from the time of Solomon to the time of 
Hezekiah. When a man is famous and his name is 
abroad, he is made the putative father of things he 
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uneyer said or did; and this, most probably, bas been 

Ube case with Solomon. It appears to have been the 

fashion of that day to make proverbs, as it is now to 

. make jest-books, and father them upon those who never 

saw them. 

The book of Ecclesiastes^ or the Preacher^ is also 
ascribed to Solomon, and that with much reason, if not 
with truth. It is written as the solitary reflections of 
/a wom-ont debauchee, such as Solomon was, who, look- 
ling back on scenes he can no longer enjoy, cries out, 
r All is vanity! ** A great deal of the metaphor and of 
the sentiment i6 obscure, most probably by translation; 
but enough is left to show they were strongly pointed 
in the original^ From what is transmitted to us of 

I the character of Solomon, he was witty, ostentatious, 
dissolute, and at last melancholy. He lived fast, and 
died, tired of the world, at the age of fifty-eight years. 
Seven hundred wives and three hundred concubines 
are worse than none ; and, however it may carry with it 
the appearance of heightened enjoyment, it defeats all 
the felicity of affection by leaving it no point to fix 
upon; divided love is never happy. This was the case 
with Solomon ; and if he could not, with all his preten- 
sions to wisdom, discover it beforehand, he merited, 
nnpitied, the mortification he afterwards endured. In 
\ this point of view, his preaching is unnecessary, because, 
j to know the consequences, it is only necessary to know 
j the cause. Seven hundred wives and three hundred con- 
cubines would have stood in place of the whole booL 
It was needless after this to say that all was vanity and 
vexation of spirit ; for it is impossible to derive happi- 
ness from the company of those whom we deprive of 
happiness. 

To be happy in old age it is necessary that we accus- 
tom ourselves to objects that can accompany the mind 
all the way through life, and that we take the rest as 
good in their day. The mere man of pleasure is miser- 



♦" Those that look out of the window shall be darkened," is 
an obscure figure in translation for loss of sight 
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able in old age ; and the mere dmdge in business is bnt 
little better; whereas, natural philosophy, mathematical | 
and mechanical science, are a continual source of tran- 1 
qnil pleasure; and in spite of the gloomy dogmas of 
priests, and of superstition, the study of those things is: 
the study of the true theology ; it teaches man to know, 
and to admire the Creator, for the principles of science/ 
are in the creation, and are unchangeable and of divine! 
origin. ' 

Those who knew Benjamin Franklin will recollect; 
that his mind was ever young; his temper ever serene; , 
science, that never grows gray, was always his mistress. 
He was never without an object; for when we cease to ' 
have an object, we become like an invalid in a hospital 
waiting for death. 

Solomon^s Song, amorous and foolish enough, but I 
which wrinkled fanaticism has called divine. The com- | 
pilers of the Bible have placed these songs after the 
book of Ecclesiastes; and the chronologists have affixed 
to them the era of 1014 years before Christ, at which 
time Solomon, according to the same chronology, was 
nineteen years of age, and was then forming his seraglio 
of wives and concubines. The Bible-ms^ers and the 
chronologists should have managed this matter a little 
better, and either have said nothing about the time, or 
chosen a time less inconsistent with the supposed divin- 
ity of those songs ; for Solomon was then in the honey- ' 
moon of one thousand debaucheries. 

It should also have occurred to them that, as he 
wrote, if he did write, the book of Ecclesiastes long 
after these songs, and in which he exclaims that all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit, he included those songs 
in that description. This is more probable, because he 
says, or somebody for him (Ecclesiastes ii, 8, 11), ^^Igat 
me men singers^ and womsn singers [most probably to 
sing those songs], and musical instruments of all sorts; 
and behold, all was vanity and vexation of spirit.*' The 
compilers, however, have done their work but by halves; 
for as they have given us the songs, they should have 
given us the tunes, that we might sing them. 
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The books called the books of the Prophets fill up all 
the remaining part of the Bible; they are sixteen in 
number, beginning with Isaiah and ending with Malachi, 
of which I have given a list in the observations on 
Chronicles. Of these sixteen prophets — all of whom^ 
except the last f onr, lived within the time the books of 
Kings and Chronicles were written — two only, Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, are mentioned in the history of those 
books. I shall begin with those two, reserving what I 
have to say on the general character of the men called 
prophets to another part of the work. 

Whoever will take the trouble of reading the book 
ascribed to Isaic^ will find it one of the most wild and 
disorderly compositions ever put together; it has nei- 
ther beginning, middle, nor end ; and, except a short 
^historical part, and a few sketches of history in two or 
{three of the first chapters, is one continued incoherent, 
jbombastical rant, full of extravagant metaphor without 
{application, and destitute of meaning; a schoolboy 
would scarcely have been excusable for writing such 
stuff; it is (at least in translation) that kind of compo- 
sition and false taste that is properly called prose run 
mad. 

The historical part b^ins at chapter xxxvi, and is 
continued to the end of chapter xxxix. It relates some 
matters that are said to have passed during the reign 
of Hezekiah, king of Judah, at which time Isaiah lived. 
This fragment of history begins and ends abruptly; 
it has not the least connection with the chapter that 
precedes it, nor with that which follows it, nor with 
any other in the book. It is probable that Isaiah wrote 
this fragment himself, because he was an actor in the 
circumstances it treats of; but, except this part, there 
are scarcely two chapters that have any connection with 
each other; one is entitled, at the beginning of the first 
verse, the burden of Babylon ; another, the burden of 
Moab; another, the burden of Damascus; another, the 
burden of Egypt; another, the burden of the Desert of 
the Sea; another, the burden of the Valley of Vision; 
as you would say, the story of the Knight of the Bum- 
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ing Mountain, the stoiy of Cinderella or the Glassen 
Slippers, the story of the Sleeping Beauty in the Wood, 
etc., etc. 

I have already shown, in the instance of the last two 
yerses of 2 Chronicles, and the first three in Ezra, that 
the compilers of the Bible mixed and confounded the 
writings of different authors with each other, which 
alone, were there no other cause, is sufficient to destroy 
the authenticity of any compilation, because it is more 
than presumptive evidence that the compilers are igno- 
rant who the authors were. A very glaring instance of 
this occurs in the book ascribed to Isaiah : the latter 
part of chapter xliv and the beginning of chapter xlv, so' 
far from having been written by Isaiah, could only have 
been written by some person who lived at least a hun- 
dred and fifty years after Isaiah was dead. 

These chapters are a compliment to Cyrus ^ who per-' 
mitted the Jews to return to Jerusalem &om the Baby- 
lonian captivity, to rebuild Jerusalem and the temple, 
as is stated in Ezra. The last of Isaiah xliv, and the 
b^inning of xlv are in the following words : ** That saith 
of Cyrus, He is my shepherd, and shall perform all my 
pleasure; even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be 
built; and to the temple, Thy foundations shall be 
laid ; thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, 
whose right hand I have holden to subdue nations 
before him ; and I will loose the loins of kings to open 
before him the two-leaved gates, and the gates shall not 
be shut ; I will go before thee," etc. 

What audacity of church and priestly ignorance it is 
to impose this book upon the world as the writing of 
Isaiah, when Isaiah, according to their own chronology, 
died soon after the death of Hezekiah, which was 698 
years before Christ; and the decree of Cyrus in favor 
of the Jews returning to Jerusalem was, according to 
the same chronology, 636 years before Christ ; which is 
a distance of time between the two of 162 years. I do 
not suppose that the compilers of the Bible made these 
books, but rather that they picked up some loose, anony- 
mous essays, and put them together under the names of 
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such authors as best suited their purpose. They have 
encouraged the imposition, which is next to inventing 
it ; for it was impossible but they must have observed it. 

When we see the studied craft of the scripture- 
makers in making every part of this romantic book of 
schoolboy's eloquence bend to the monstrous idea of a 
son of God, b^otten by a ghost on the body of a virgin, 
there is no imposition we are not justified in suspecting 
them of. Every phrase and circumstance are marked 
with the barbarous hand of superstitious torture, and 
forced into meanings it was impossible they could have. 
I The head of every chapter, and the top of every page, 
' are blazoned with the names of Christ and the Church, 
I that the unwary reader might suck in the error before 
he began to read. 

^^Beholdy a virgin shall conceive^ and hear a son** 
(Isaiah vii, 14), has been interpreted to mean the per- 
son called Jesus Christ and his mother, Mary, and has 
been echoed through Christendom for more than a 
thousand years; and such has been the rage of this 
opinion that scarcely a spot in it but has been stained 
with blood and marked with desolation in consequence 
of it. Though it is not my intention to enter into contro- 
versy on subjects of this kind, but to confine myself to 
show that the Bible is spurious, and thus, by taking 
away the foundation, to overthrow at once the whole 
structure of superstition raised thereon, I will, however, 
stop a moment to expose the fallacious application of 
this passage. 

Whether Isaiah was playing a trick with Ahaz, king 
of Judah, to whom this passage is spoken, is no busi- 
ness of mine; I mean only to show the misapplication 
of the passage, and that it has no more reference to 
Christ and his mother than it has to me and my mother. 
The story is simply this : 

The king of Syria and the king of Israel (I have 
already mentioned that the Jews were split into two 
nations, one of which was called Judah, the capital of 
which was Jerusalem, and the other Israel) made war 
jointly against Ahaz, king of Judah, and marched their 
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armies towards Jerusalem. Ahaz and his people be- 
came alarmed, and the account says (Isa. vii, 2), <'£Us 
heart was moved, and the hearts of his people, as the 
trees of the wood are moved with the wind." 

In this situation of things, Isaiah addresses himself 
to Ahaz, and assures him in the name of the Lord (the 
cant phrase of all the prophets) that these two kings 
should not succeed against him ; and, to satisfy Ahaz 
that this should be the case, tells him to ask a sign. 
This, the account says, Ahaz declined doing; giving as 
a reason that he would not tempt the Lord; upon 
which Isaiah, who is the speaker, says (verse 14), 
"Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign; 
Behold a virgin ahaU conceive and hear a eon; " and the; 
sixteenth verse says, *^And before the child shall know 
to refuse the evil, and choose the good, the land which, 
thou abhorrest [or dreadest, meaning Syria and the 
kingdom of Israel] shall be forsaken of both her kings."! 
Here then was the sign, and the time limited for the 
completion of the assurance or promise ; namely, before 
this child should know to refuse the evil and choose 
the good. 

Isaiah having committed himself thus far, it became 
necessary to hmi, in order to avoid the imputation of 
being a false prophet, and the consequence thereof, to 
take measures to make this sign appear. It certainly 
was not a difficult thing, in any time of the world, to 
find a girl with child, or to make her so; and perhaps ' 
Isaiah knew of one beforehand; for I do not suppose' 
that the prophets of that day were any more to be 
trusted than the priests of this; be that, however, as it 
may, he says in the next chapter (verse 2), "And I took 
unto me faithful witnesses to record, Uriah the priest, 
and Zachariah the son of JeberechiiJi, and / went unto 
the prophetess, and she conceived and hare a son^ \ 

Here then is the whole story, foolish as it is, of this 
child and this virgin; and it is upon the barefaced per- 
version of this story that the book of Matthew, and the 
impudence and sordid interests of priests in later 
times, have founded a theory which they call the gospel, 
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and have applied this story to signify the person they 
call Jesus Christ ; begotten, they say, by a ghost, whom 
they call holy, on the body of a woman, engaged in 
marriage, and afterwards married, whom they call a 
Tirgin, seven hundred years after this foolish story was 
told ; a theory which, speaking for myself, I hesitate 
not to believe and to say, is as fabulous and as false 
as God is true.* 

But to show the imposition and falsehood of Isaiah 
we have only to attend to the sequel of this story, 
which, though it is passed over in silence in the book 
of Isaiah, is related in 2 Chronicles xxviii, and which is 
that instead of these two kings failing in their attempt 
against Ahaz, king of Judah, as Isaiah had pretended 
'to foretell in the name of the Lord, they succeeded; 
Ahaz was defeated and destroyed; a hundred and 
twenty thousand of his people were slaughtered ; Jeru- 
salem was plundered, and two hundred thousand women 
and sons and daughters carried into captivity. Thus 
much for this lying prophet and impostor, Isaiah, and 
the book of falsehoods that bears his name. I pass on 
to the book of 

Jeremiah. This prophet, as he is called, lived in 
the time that Nebuchadnezzar besieged Jerusalem, in 
the reign of Zedekiah, the last king of Judah ; and the 
suspicion was strong against him that he was a traitor 
in the interest of Nebuchadnezzar. Everything relating 
to Jeremiah shows him to have been a man of an equivo- 
cal character; in his metaphor of the potter and the 
clay (chapter xviii) he guards his prognostications in 
such a crafty manner as always to leave himself a door 
to escape by in case the event should be contrary to 
what he had predicted. 

In the seventh and eighth verses of that chapter, he 
makes the Almighty to say, '^ At what instant I shall 



* In Isaiah vii, 14, it is said that the child should be called Im- 
manuel ; but this name was not given to either of the children, other- 
wise than as a character which the word signifies. That of the 
prophetess was called Maher-shalal-hash-baz, and that of Mary was 
called Jesus. 
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speak concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, 
to pluck up, and to pull down, and to destroy it : if that 
nation, against whom I have pronounced, turn from 
their evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to do 
unto them.*' Here is a proviso against one side of the 
case ; now for the other side. 

Verses 9 and 10, ''At what instant I shall speak con- 
cerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to build 
and to plant it, if it do evil in my sight, that it obey 
not my voice : then I will repent of the good wherewith 
I said I would benefit them." Here is a proviso against 
the other side; and, according to this plan of prophe- 
sying, a prophet could never be wrong, however mis- 
taken the Almighty might be. This sort of absurd 
subterfuge, and tlus manner of speaking of the Al- 
mighty, as one would speak of a man, is consistent with 
nothing but the stupidity of the Bible. 

As to the authenticity of the book, it is only neces- 
sary to read it in order to decide positively that, though 
some passages recorded therein may have been spoken 
by Jeremiah, he is not the author of the book. The 
historical parts, if they can be called by that name, are 
in the most confused condition ; the same events are 
several times repeated, and that in a manner different, 
and sometimes in contradiction to each other; and this 
disorder runs even to the last chapter, where the his- 
tory, upon which the greater part of the book has been 
employed, begins anew, and ends abruptly. The book! 
has all the appearance of being a medley of unconnected 
anecdotes, respecting persons and thi^s of that time, 
collected together in the same rude manner as if the 
various and contradictory accounts that are to be found 
in a bundle of newspapers respecting persons and things 
of the present day, were put together without date, 
order, or explanation. I will give two or three exam- 
ples of this kind. 

It appears from the account of chapter xxxvii, that 
the army of Nebuchadnezzar, which is cidled the army of 
the Chcddeans, had besieged Jerusalem some time; and 
on their hearing that the army of Pharaoh of Egypt 
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was marching against them they raised the siege, and 
retreated for a time. It may here be proper to men- 
tion, in order to understand this confused history, that 
Nebuchadnezzar had besieged and taken Jerusalem dur- 
ing the reign of Jehoiakim, the predecessor of Zedekiah ; 
and that it was Nebuchadnezzar who had made Zede- 
kiah king, or rather viceroy ; and that this second siege, 
of which the book of Jeremiah treats, was in conse- 
quence of the revolt of Zedekiah against Nebuchad- 
nezzar. This will in some measure account for the 
suspicion that affixes itself to Jeremiah of being a 
itraitor, and in the interest of Nebuchadnezzar, whom 
I Jeremiah calls (xliii, 10) the servant of God. 

Chapter xxxvii (11-13) says, "And it came to pass, 
that, when the army of the Chaldeans was broken up 
from Jerusalem, for fear of Pharaoh's army, then Jere- 
miah went forth out of Jerusalem, to go [as this account 
states] into the land of Benjamin, to separate himself 
thence in the midst of the people ; and when he was in 
the gate of Benjamin a captain of the ward was there, 
whose name was Irijah; and he took Jeremiah the 
prophet, saying, Thou f allest away to the Chaldeans ; 
then said Jeremiah, It is false, I fall not away to the 
Chaldeans." Jeremiah, being thus stopped and accused, 
was, after being examined, committed to prison on sus- 
picion of being a traitor, where he remained, as is stated 
in the last verse of this chapter. 

But the next chapter gives an account of the im- 
prisonment of Jeremiah, which has no connection with 
this account, but ascribes his imprisonment to another 
circumstance, and for which we must go back to the 
twenty-first chapter. It is there stated (verse 1) that 
Zedekiah sent Pashur, the son of Malchiah, and Zeph- 
aniah, the son of Maaseiah the priest, to Jeremiah to 
inquire of him concerning Nebuchadnezzar, whose army 
was then before Jerusalem ; and Jeremiah said to them 
(verse 8), " Thus saith the Lord, Behold, I set before 
you the way of life, and the way of death; he that 
abideth in the city shall die by the sword, and by the 
famine, and by the pestilence ; but he that goeth out 
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and falleth to the Chaldeans that besiege you, he shall 
live, and his life shall be unto him for a prey." 

This interview and conference breaks oflf abruptly at 
the end of chapter xxi, 10 ; and such is the disorder of 
this book that we have to pass over sixteen chapters, 
upon various subjects, in order to come at the continu- 
ation and event of this conference; and this brings us 
to the first verse of chapter xxxviii, as I have just 
mentioned. 

Chapter xxxviii opens with saying, ''Then Shephatiah 
the son of Mattan, and Gedaliah the son of Pashur, and 
Jucal the son of Shelemiah, and Pashur the son of 
Malachiah [here are more persons mentioned than in 
chapter xxi], heard the words that Jeremiah spoke unto 
the people, saying, Thus saith the Lord^ He that re- 
mmneth in this city shall die by the sword^ by the 
famine^ and by the pestilence ; but he that goeth forth to 
the Chaldeans shall live ; for he shall have his life for 
a prey, and shall live [which are the words of the con- 
ference] ; therefore [say they to Zedekiah] we beseech 
thee, let this man be put to death, for thus he weakerteth 
the hands of the men of war that remain in this city, 
and the hands of all the people, in speaking such words, 
unto them; for this man seeketh not the welfare of the^ 
people, but the hurt : *' and at the sixth verse it is said, 
''Then they took Jeremiah, and cast him into the/' 
dungeon of Malchiah.*' \ 

These two accounts are different and contradictory.. 
The one ascribes his imprisonment to his attempt to 
escape out of the city; the other to his preaching and, 
prophesying in the city ; the one to his being seized by 
the guard at the gate;*'the other to his being accused 
before Zedekiah by the conferees.^ 



* I observe two chapters (xvi and xvii) in the first book of Samuel 
that contradict each omer with respect to David and the manner he 
became acquainted with Satil ; as chapters zxxvii and xxxviii of the 
book of Jeremiah contradict each other with respect to the cause of 
Jeremiah's imprisonment 

In I Samuel xvi it is said that an evil spirit of God troubled Saul, 
and that his servants advised him (as a remedy) *' to seek out a man 
who was a cunning player upon the harp. " And Saul said (verse i ^\ 
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In the next chapter (xxxix) we have another instance 
of the disordered state of this book : for notwithstand- 
ing the siege of the city by Nebuchadnezzar has been 
the subject of several of the preceding chapters, par- 
ticularly xxxyii and xxxyiii, chapter xxxix begins as if 
not a word had been said upon the subject, and as if 
the reader was still to be informed of every particular 
respecting it; for it begins with saying, "//i the ninth 
year of Zedekiah king of Judah^ in the tenth months 
came Nebuchadnezzar^ king of Babylon^ and all his 
armyy against Jeruaaleni^ and oesieged it,*^ etc., etc. 

But the instance in the last chapter (lii) is still more 
glaring ; for though the story has been told over and 
over again, this chapter still supposes the reader not to 
know anything of it, for it begins by saying (1-4), 
** Zedekiah was one and twenty years old when he began 
to reigny and he reigned eleven years in Jerusalem, And 
his mother's name was Hamutal the daughter of Jere- 
miah of Libnah. And it cams to pass in the ninth year 



** Provide me now a man that can play well, and bring him to me." 
Then answered one of the servants, and said, BeholdTl have seen a 
son of Jesse the Bethlehemite, that is cunning in pla3ring, and a 
mighty valiant man, and a man of war, and prudent in matters, and 
a comely person, and the Lord is with him. Whereupon Saul sent 
messengers unto Jesse, and said. Send me David tny son. And 
[verse 21] David came to Saul, and stood before him, and he loved 
him greatly, and he became his armor-bearer ; and . . . when 
the evil spirit from God was upon Saul [verse 23] David took his 
harp, ana played with his hand, so Saul was refreshed, and was 
well." 

But the next chapter (xvii) cives an account, all different to this, 
of the manner that Saul and David became acquainted. Here it is 
ascribed to David's encounter with Goliah, when David was sent by 
his father to carry provision to his brethren in the camp. In the 
fifty-fifth verse of this chapter it is said, '* And when Saul saw David 
go forth against the Philistine [Groliah] he said to Abner, the captain 
of the hoS, Abner, whose son is this youth? And Abner said. As 
thy soul liveth, O king, I cannot tell. And the king said. Inquire 
thou whose son the stripling is And as David returned from the 
slaughter of the Philistine, Abner took him and brought him before 
Saul, with the head of the Philistine in his hand ; and Saul said unto 
him, Whose son art thou, thou young man ? And David answered, 
I am the son of thy servant Jesse the Bethlehemite." These two 
< accounts belie each other, because each of them supposes Saul and 
j David not to have known each other before. This book, the Bible, 
lis too ridiculous for criticism. 
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of Ms rdgn^ in the tenth months in the tenth day of the 
months that Ndmchadnezzar king of Babylon came^ he 
and all his array ^ against Jerusalem^ and pitched against 
itf and built forts against ity* etc. 

It is not possible that any one man, and more partic- 
nlary Jeremiah, could have been the writer of this book 
The errors are snch as could not have been committed 
bj any person sitting down to compose a work Were 
ly or any other man, to write in such a disordered man- 
ner, nobody would read what was written ; and every- 
body would suppose that the writer was in a state of 
insanity. The only way, therefore, to account for the 
disorder is that the book is a medley of detached un- 
authenticated anecdotes, put together by some stupid 
book-maker under the name of Jeremiah, because many 
of them refer to him and to the circumstances of the 
times he lived in. 

Of the duplicity and of the false predictions of Jere- 
miah, I shall mention two instances, and then proceed 
to review the remainder of the Bible. 

It appears from chapter xxxviii that when Jeremiah 
was in prison, Zedekiah sent for him, and at this inter- 
view, which was private, Jeremiah pressed it strongly 
on Zedekiah to surrender himself to the enemy. ^^Tf^* 
says he (verse 17), " thou wilt assuredly go forth unto the 
king ofjBdbylorCs princes^ then thy soul shall live,'' etc. 
2^eUah was apprehensive that what passed at this 
conference should be known ; and he said to Jeremiah 
(verse 25), *' If the princes [meaning those of Judah] 
hear that I have talked with thee, and they come unto 
thee, and say unto thee, Declare unto us now what thou 
hast said unto the king ; hide it not from us and we 
will not put thee to death ; also what the king said unto 
thee ; then thou shalt say unto them, I presented my 
supplication before the king ; that he would not cause 
me to return to Jonathan's house, to die there. Then 
came all the princes unto Jeremiah, and asked him, and 
he told them according to all these words that the king 
had commanded.*' Thus this man of Gk>d, as he is 
called, could tell a lie, or very strongly prevaricate. 
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when lie supposed it would answer Ms purpose ; for 
certainly he did not go to Zedekiah to make his suppli- 
cation, neither did he make it ; he went because he was 
sent for, and he employed that opportunity to advise 
2^ekiah to surrender himself to Nebuchadnezzar. 

In chapter xxxiy, 2-5, is a prophecy of Jeremiah to 
Ziedekiah, in these words: "Thus saith the Lord, 
Behold, I will give this city into the hand of the king 
of Babylon, and he shall bum it with fire ; and thou 
shalt not escape out of his hand, but shalt surely be 
taken, and delivered into his hand; and thine eyes 
shall behold the eyes of the king of Babylon, and he 
shall speak to thee mouth to mouth, and thou shalt go 
to Babylon. Yet hear the word of the Lord^ Zede- 
kiah king of Jvdah : Thus saith the Lord^ Thou shalt 
not die hy the sword ; hut thou shalt die in peace ; and 
with the hurnings of thy faiherSy the former kings which 
were before thee^ so shall they bum odors for thee; and 
they will lament thee, saying, Ah Lord! for I havepro^ 
naimced the word, saith the Lord.'' 

Now, instead of Zedekiah beholding the eyes of the 
king of Babylon, and speaking with him mouth to 
mouth, and dying in peace, with the burning of odors, 
as at the funeral of his fathers (as Jeremiah had de- 
clared the Lord himself had pronounced), the reverse, 
according to chapter lii, was the case ; it is there said 
(verse 10), "And the king of Babylon slew the sons of 
Zedekiah before his eyes ; then he put out the eyes of 
Zedekiah, and bound him in chains, and carried him to 
Babylon, and put him in prison till the day of his 
death." What then can we say of these prophets but 
that they are impostors and liars? 

\ As for Jeremiah, he experienced none of those evils. 
iHe was taken into favor by Nebuchadnezzar, who gave 
him in charge to the captain of the guard (xxxix, 12). 
«Take him [said he] and look well to him, and do him 
no harm; but do unto him even as he shall say unto 
thee." Jeremiah joined himself afterwards to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and went about prophesying for him against the 
Egyptians, who had marched to the relief of Jerusalem 
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while it was besieged. Thus much for another of the 
lying prophets, and the book that bears his name. 

I haye been the more particular in treating of the 
books ascribed to Isaiah and Jeremiah, because thosei) 
two are spoken of in the books of Kings and Chronicles, | 
whilst the others are not. The remainder of the books ( 
called prophets I shall not trouble myself much about, 
but take them collectively into the observations I shall 
oflfer on the character of the men styled prophets. 

In the former part of The Age op Eeason I have said 
that the word prophet was the Bible word for poet, and 
that the flights and metaphors of the Jewish poets have 
been foolishly erected into what are now called proph- 
ecies. I am sufficiently justified in this opinion, not 
only because the books cadled the prophecies are writ- ? 
ten in poetical language, but because there is no word* 
in the Bible, except it be the word prophet, that de- 
scribes what we mean by a poet. I have also said thap 
the word signifies a performer upon musical instruments, 
of which I have given some instances ; such as that of a 
company of prophets prophesying with psalteries, with 
tabarets, with pipes, with harps, etc., and that Saul 
prophesied with them (1 Samuel x, 5). It appears 
from this passage, and from other parts in the book of 
Samuel, that the word prophet was confined to signify 
poetry and music ; for the person who was supposed to 
have a visionary insight into concealed things, was notf 
a prophet, but a seer * (1 Samuel ix, 9) ; and it was not! 
tiU after the word seer went out of use (which most 
probably was when Saul banished those he called 
wizards) that the profession of the seer, or the art of f 
seeing, became incorporated into the word prophet. [ 

According to the modern meaning of the word prophet 
and prophesying, it signifies foretelling events to a 
great distance of time; and it became necessary to the 
inventors of the gospel to give it this latitude of mean- 

* I know not what is the Hebrew word that corresponds to the 
word seer in English ; but I observe it is translated into French by 
Le Voyant, from the verb voir^ to see^ and which means the person 
who sees, or the seer. 
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ing, in order to apply or to stretch what they call the 
prophecies of the Old Testament to the times of the 
New; but according to the Old Testament, the prophe- 
sying of the seer, and afterwards of the prophets, so far 
as the meaning of the word seer was incorporated into 
that of prophet, had reference only to things of the time 
then passing, or very closely connected with it; such as 
the event of a battle they were going to engage in, or of 
a journey, or of any enterprise they were going to under- 
take, or of any circumstance then pending, or of any 
difficulty they were then in ; all of which had immediate 
reference to themselves (as in the case already men- 
tioned of Ahaz and Isaiah with respect to the expres- 
sion. Behold^ a virgin shall conceive and hear a son), and 
not to any distant future time. It was that kind of 
/prophesying that corresponds to what we call fortune- 
telling ; such as casting nativities, predicting riches, 
.fortunate or unfortunate marriages, conjuring for lost 
goods, etc.; and it is the fraud of the Christian church, 
not that of the Jews ; and the ignorance and the super- 
stition of modem, not that of ancient times, that ele- 
vated those poetical, musical, conjuring, dreaming, 
strolling gentry into the rank they have since had. 

But, besides this general character of all the prophets, 
they had also a particular character. They were in 
parties, and the^ prophesied for or against, according 
to the party they were with; as the poetical and politi- 
cal writers of the present day write in defense of the 
, party they associate with against the other. 

After the Jews were divided into two nations, that of 
Judah and that of Israel, each party had its prophets, 
who abused and accused each other of being false 
prophets, lying prophets, impostors, etc. 

The prophets of the party of Judah prophesied 
against the prophets of the party of Israel, and those 
of the party of Israel against those of Judah. This 
party prophesying showed itself immediately on the 
separation under the first two rival kings, Rehoboam 
and Jeroboam. The prophet that cursed or prophesied 
against the altar that Jeroboam had built in Bethel was 
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of the party of Jndah, where Behoboam was king; and 
he was waylaid, on his return home, by a prophet of the 
party of Israel, who said onto him (1 Kings ziii, 14), 
"Art thou the man of God that camest from Jndah? 
and he said, I am." Then the prophet of the party of 
Israel said onto him (verse 18), " I am a prophet also, 
as thou art [signifying of Judah] ; and an angel spake 
unto me by the word of the Lord, saying. Bring him 
back with thee unto thine house, that he may eat bread 
and drink water. But he lied unto himJ"' The event, 
however, according to the story, is that the prophet of 
Judah never got back to Judah, for he was found dead 
on the road, by the contrivance of the prophet of Israel, 
who, no doubt, was called a true prophet by his own 
party, and the prophet of Judah a lying prophet. 

In 2 Kings iii, a story is related of prophesying, or 
conjuring, that shows, in several particulars, the char- 
acter of a prophet Jehoshaphat king of Judah, and 
Joram king of Israel, had for a while ceased their party 
animosity, and entered into an alliance; and these two, 
together with the king of Edom, engaged in a war 
against the king of Moab. After uniting and marching 
their armies, the story says, they were in great distress 
for water, upon which Jehoshaphat said, " Is there not 
here a prophet of the Lord, that we may enquire of the 
Lord by him ? and one of the servants of the king of 
Israel said. Here is Elisha." (Elisha was of the party 
of Judah.) *^And Jehoshaphat [the king of Judah] 
said. The word of the Lord is with him." l!he story 
then says that these three kings went down to Elisha ; 
and when Elisha (who, as I have said, was a Judahmite 
prophet) saw the king of Israel, he said unto him, 
" WJiat have I to do with thee t get thee to the prophets 
of thy father and to the prophets of thy mother. And 
the Ung of Israel said unto him. Nay, for the Lord 
hath called these three kings together, to deliver them 
into the hand of Moab " (meaning because of the dis- 
tress they were in for water) ; upon which Elisha said, 
"As the Lord of hosts liveth before whom I stand,' 
surely were it not that I r^ard the presence of Jehosha- 
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phat king of Judah, I would not look toward thee, nor 
U©6 thee." Here is all the venom and vulgarity of a 
party prophet. We have now to see the performanoe, 
or manner, of prophesying. 

Verse 15: <' Bring me/' said Elisha, ^'a minstrel; 
and it came to pass, when the minstrel played, that the 
hand of the Lord came upon him." Here is the farce 
of the conjuror. Now for the prophecy : "And Elisha 
said [singing most probably to the tune he was play- 
ing], Thus saith the Lord, Make this valley full of 
ditches; " which was just telling them what every coun- 
tryman could have told them without either fiddle or 
farce, that the way to get water was to dig for it. 

But as every conjuror is not famous alike for the 
same thing, so neither were those prophets ; for though 
all of them, at least those I have spoken of, were famous 
for lying, some of them excelled in cursing. Elisha, 
whom I have just mentioned, was a chief in this branch 
of prophesying; it was he that cursed, the forty-two 
children, in the name of the Lord, whom the two she- 
bears came and devoured. We are to suppose that 
those children were of the party of Israel; but as those 
who will curse will lie, there is just as much credit to 
be given to this story of Elisha's two she-bears as 
there is to that of the Dragon of Wantley, of whom it 
is said : 

Poor children three devoured he, 
That could not with him grapple ; 

And at one sup he ate them up, 
As a man would eat an apple. 

There was another description of men called proph- 
tets, that amused themselves with dreams and visions; 
'but whether by night or by day, we know not. These, 
if they were not quite harmless, were but little mis- 
chievous. Of this class are : 

Ezekiel and Daniel; and the fijrst question upon those 
books, as upon all the others, is. Are they genuine? 
That is, were they written by Ezekiel and Daniel? 

Of this there is no proof ; but so far as my own opin- 
ion goes, I am more inclined to believe they were than 
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that they were not. My reasons for tliis opinion are as 
follows : 

First, because those books do not contain internal 
evidence to prove they were not written by Ezekiel and 
Daniel, as the books ascribed to Moses, Joshua, Samuel, 
etc., etc., prove that they were not written by Moses, 
Joshua, Samuel, etc. 

Secondly, because they were not written till after the 
Babylonish captivity began; and there is good reason 
to believe that not any book in the Bible was written 
before that period; at least it is proveable from the 
books themselves, as I have already shown, that they 
were not written till after the commencement of the 
Jewish monarchy. 

Thirdly, because the manner in which the books 
ascribed to Ezekiel and Daniel are written agrees with 
the condition these men were in at the time of writing 
them. 

Had the numerous commentators and priests who 
have foolishly employed or wasted their time in pre- 
tending to expound and unriddle those books been car-: 
ried into captivity, as Ezekiel and Daniel were, it would | 
greatly have improved their intellects in comprehending 
the reason for this mode of writing, and have saved them 
the trouble of racking their invention, as they have done, 
to no purpose ; for they would have found that them- 
selves would be obliged to write whatever they had to 
write, respecting their own affairs, or those of their 
friends, or of their country, in a concealed manner, as 
those men have done. 

These two books differ from all the rest; for it is 
only these that are filled with accounts of dreams and 
visions; and this difference arose from the situation the 
writers were in as prisoners of war, or prisoners of 
state, in a foreign country, which obliged them to con- 
vey even the most trifling information to each other, 
and all their political projects or opinions, in obscure 
and metaphorical terms. They pretend to have dreamed 
dreams, and seen visions, because it was unsafe for 
them to speak facts or plain language. We ought. 
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however, to suppose that the persons to whom they 
wrote understood what they meant, and that it was not 
intended anybody else should. But these busy com- 
mentators and priests have been puzzling their wits to 
find out what it was not intended they should know, 
and with which they have nothing to do. 

Ezekiel and Daniel were carried prisoners to Baby- 
lon, under the first captivity, in the time of Jehoiakim, 
nine years before the second captivity, in the time of 
2^ekiah. The Jews were then still numerous, ajid had 
considerable force at Jerusalem; and as it is natural to 
suppose that men in the situation of Ezekiel and Daniel 
would be meditating the recovery of their country and 
their own deliverance, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the accounts of dreams and visions with which these 
books are filled are no other than a disguised mode of 
correspondence to facilitate those objects; it served 
them as a cipher or secret alphabet. If they are not 
this, they are tales, reveries, and nonsense ; or, at least, 
a fanciful way of wearing off the wearisomeness of cap- 
tivity ; but the presumption is, they are the former. 

Ezekiel begins his book by speaking of a vision of 
cherubims and of a wheel within a wheel, which he says 
he saw by the river Chebar in the land of his captivity. 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that by the cherubims 
he meant the temple at Jerusulem, where they had fig- 
ures of cherubims? and by a wheel within a wheel 
(which, as a figure, has always been understood to sig- 
nify political contrivance) the project or means of re- 
covering Jerusalem ? In the latter part of this book he 
supposes himself transported to Jerusalem, and into 
the temple; and he refers back to the vision on the 
river Chebar, and says (xliii, 3) that this last vision 
was like the vision on the river Chebar, which indicates 
that those pretended dreams and visions had for their 
object the recovery of Jerusalem, and nothing further. 

As to the romantic interpretations and applications, 
wild as the dreams and visions they undertake to el- 
plain, which commentators and priests have made of 
those books, that of converting them into things which 
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thej call prophecies, and making them bend to times 
and circumstances as far remote even as the present 
day, it shows the fraud or the extreme f oUj to which \ 
credulity or priestcraft can go. ' 

Scarcely anything can be more absnrd than to sup- 
pose that men situated as Ezekiel and Daniel werel 
whose country was overrun and in the possession o| 
the enemy, all their friends and relations in cap-i 
tivity abroad, or in slavery at home, or massacred| 
or in continual danger of it; scarcely anything, I say^ 
can be more absurd than to suppose that such meii 
should find nothing to do but that of employing ^heii^ 
time and their thoughts about what was to happen to 
other nations a thousand or two thousand years aftei'x 
they were dead; at the same time, nothing is more! 
natural than that they should meditate the recovery of; 
Jerusalem and their own deliverance ; and that this wasi 
the sole object of all the obscure and apparently frantic 
writings contained in those books. 

In this sense, the mode of writing used in those two 
books being forced by necessity, and not adopted by 
choice, is not irrational; but, if we are to view the 
books as prophecies, they are false. In Ezekiel zzix, 
11, speaking of Egypt, it is said, "No foot of man 
shall pass through it, nor foot of beast shall pass 
through it; neither shall it be inhabited forty years.*' 
This is what never came to pass, and consequently 
it is false, as all the books I have already reviewed are. 
I here close this part of the subject. 

In the former part of The Age of Beason I have 
spoken of Jonah, and of the story of him and the whale 
— a fit story for ridicule if it was written to be believed; 
or for laughtex if it was intended to try what credulity 
oould swfdlow; for, if it could swallow Jonah and the 
whale, it could swallow anything. 

But as is already shown in the observations on the 
book of Job and of Proverbs, it is not always certain 
which of the books in the Bible are originally Hebrew, 
or only translations from books of the Gtentiles into 
Hebrew; and as the book of Jonah, so far from treating 
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!A the affairs of the Jews, says nothing upon that snb- 
ect, but treats altogether of the Gentiles, it is more 
)robable that it is a book of the Gtentiles than of the 
ijJews ; and that it has been written as a fable, to expose 
^he nonsense and satirize the vicious and malignant 
/character of a Bible prophet or a predicting priest. 

Jonah is represented, first, as a disobedient prophet, 
running away from his mission, and taking shelter 
aboard a vessel of the Gentiles, bound from Joppa to 
Tarshish; as if he ignorantly supposed, by such a 
paltry contrivance, he could hide himself where God 
could not find him. The vessel is overtaken by a storm 
at sea; and the mariners, all of whom are Gentiles, 
believing it to be a judgment on account of some one 
on board who had committed a crime, agreed to cast 
lots to discover the offender; and the lot fell upon 
Jonah. But, before this, they had cast all their wares 
and merchandise overboard to lighten the vessel, while 
Jonah, like a stupid fellow, was fast asleep in the hold. 
After the lot had designated Jonah to be the offender, 
they questioned him to know who and what he was, 
and he told them Tie was a Hebrew ; and the story 
implies that he confessed himself to be guilty. But 
these Gentiles, instead of sacrificing him at once, with- 
out pity or mercy, as a company of Bible prophets or 
priests would have done by a Gientile in the same case, 
and as it is related Samuel had done by Agag, and 
Moses by the women and children, they endeavored to 
save him, though at the risk of their own lives ; for the 
account says : ^' Nevertheless [that is, though Jonah was 
a Jew and a foreigner, and the cause of all their mis- 
fortunes, and the loss of their cargo] the men rowed 
hard to bring it [the boat] to land, but they could not, 
for the sea wrought and was tempestuous against them." 
Still, however, they were unwilling to put the fate of the 
lot into execution; and they cried (says the account) 
unto the Lord, saying : " We beseech thee, O Lord, we 
beseech thee, let us not perish for this man's life, and 
lay not upon us innocent blood ; for thou, O Lord, hast 
done as it pleased thee." Meaning thereby that they did 
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not prestune to judge Jonah guilty, since lie might be 
innocent; but that they considered the lot that had 
fallen upon him as a decree of God, or as it pleased 
God. The address of this prayer shows that the Gten- | 
tiles worshiped one Supreme Being^ and that they were / 
not idolaters, as the Jews represented them to be. But] 
the storm still continuing, and the danger increasing, 
they put the fate of the lot into execution, and cast 
Jonah into the sea, where, according to the story, a 
great fish swallowed him up whole and alive. 

We have now to consider Jonah securely housed 
from the storm in the fish's belly. Here we are told 
that he prayed ; but the prayer is a made-up prayer,^ 
taken from various parts of the Psalms, without oon-i 
nection or consistency, and adapted to the distress, but; 
not at all to the condition, that Jonah was in. It is. 
such a prayer as a Gtentile, who might know somethingj 
of the Psalms, could copy out for him. This circum-/ 
stance alone, were there no other, is sufficient to indi- 
cate that the whole is a made-up story. The prayer, 
however, is supposed to have answered the purpose, and 
the story goes on (taking off at the same time the cant 
language of a Bible prophet), saying: ^^The Lord epake 
unto the fishj and it vomited out Jonah on dry land." 

Jonah then received a second mission to Nineveh, 
with which he sets out; and we have now to consider 
him as a preacher. The distress he is represented to 
have suffered, the remembrance of his own disobedience 
as the cause of it, and the miraculous escape he is sup-i 
posed to have had, were sufficient, one would conceivey 
to have impressed him with sympathy and benevolencej 
in the execution of his mission ; but, instead of this J 
he enters the city with denunciation and malediction in 
his mouth, crying: ^^Yet forty days, and Nineveh sJiaU 
he overthrown.'' 

We have now to consider this supposed missionary in 
the last act of his mission; and here it is that the 
malevolent spirit of a Bible-prophet, or of a predicting 
priest, appears in all that blackness of character that 
men ascribe to the being they call the deviL 
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Having published liis predictions, he withdrew, says 
the story, to the east side of the city. But for what? 
Not to contemplate, in retirement, the mercy of his 
creator to himself or to others, but to wait, with malig- 
nant impatience, the destruction of Nineyek It came 
to pass, however, as the story relates, that the Nine- 
,'vites reformed, and that God, according to the Bible 
^nphrase, repented him of the evil he had said he would 
do unto them, and did it noi This, saith the first 
tverse of the last chapter, displeased Jonah exceedingly^ 
)and he was very angry. His obdurate heart would 
Irather that all Nineveh should be destroyed, and every 
^oul, young and old perish in its ruins than that his 
prediction should not be fulfilled. To express the 
character of a prophet still more, a gourd is made to 
grow up in the night, that promises him an agreeable 
shelter from the heat of the sun, in the place to which 
he is retired ; and the next morning it dies. 

Here the rage of the prophet becomes excessive, and 
he is ready to destroy himself. '* It is better [said he] 
for me to die than to live." This brings on a supposed 
expostulation between the Almighty and the prophet, 
in which the former says, "Doest thou well to be angry 
•for the gourd? And Jonah said, I do well to be angry 
even unto death. Then said the Lord, Thou hast had 
pity on the gourd, for which thou hast not labored, 
: neither madest it to grow, which came up in a night, 
and perished in a night : and should not I spare Nine- 
' veh, that great city, in which are more than sixscore 
thousand persons that cannot discern between their 
right hand and their left hand?" 

/ Here is both the winding up of the satire, and the 
moral of the fable. As a satire, it strikes against the 
character of all the Bible prophets, and against all the 
indiscriminate judgments upon men, women, and chil- 
dren with which this lying book, the Bible, is crowded ; 
such as Noah's flood, the destruction of the cities of 
Sodom and Gbmorrah, the extirpation of the Canaanites, 
even to suckling infants and women with child, because 
the same reflection, that there <^ are more than sixscore 
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thousand persons that cannot discern between their 
right hand and their left hand," meaning jonng chil- 
dren, applies to all their cases. It satirizes also the/ 
supposed partiality of the creator for one nation more \ 
than for another. 

As a moral, it preaches against the malevolent spirit 
of prediction ; for as certainly as a man predicts ill, he 
becomes inclined to wish it. The pride of haying his 
judgment right hardens his heart, till at last he beholds 
with satisfaction, or sees with disappointment, the 
accomplishment or the failure of his predictions. This 
book ends with the same kind of strong and well- 
directed point against prophets, prophecies, and indis- 
criminate judgments, as the chapter that Benjamin] 
Franklin made for the Bible, about Abraham and thel 
stranger, ends against the intolerant spirit of religious/ 
persecutions. Thus much for the book of Jonah. | 

Of the poetical parts of the Bible, that are called 
prophecies, I have spoken in the former part of The 
AoE OF Beason, and already in this, where I ha'^e said 
that the word prophet is the Bible word for poet^ and 
that the flights and metaphors of those poets, many of 
which have become obscure by the lapse of time and 
the change of circumstances, have been ridiculously 
erected into things called prophecies, and applied to 
purposes the writers never thought of. When a priest 
quotes any of those passages, he unriddles it agreeably 
to his own views, and imposes that explanation upon 
his congregation as the meaning of the writer. The 
"whore of Babylon" has been the common whore of all 
the priests, and each has accused the other of keeping 
the strumpet; so well do they agree in their explana- 
tions. 

There now remain only a few books, which they call 
books of the lesser prophets ; and as I have already 
shown that the greater are impostors, it would be 
cowardice to disturb the repose of the little ones. Let 
them sleep, then, in the arms of their nurses, the 
priests, and both be forgotten together. 

I have now gone through the Bible, as a man would 
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go through a wood with an axe on his shoulder, and fell 
trees. Here they lie ; and the priests, if they can, may 
replant them. They may, perhaps, stick them in the 
ground, but they will never make them grow. I pass 
on to the books of the New Testament 



THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The New Testament, they tell us, is founded upon 
the prophecies of the Old ; if so, it must follow the fate 
of its foundation. 

As it is nothing extraordinary that a woman should 
be with child before she is married, and that the son 
she might bring forth should be executed, even unjustly, 
I see no reason for not believing that such a woman as 
Mary, and such a man as Joseph, and Jesus, existed; 
their mere existence is a matter of indifference about 
which there is no ground either to believe or to dis- 
believe, and which comes under the common head of, It 
may he so ; and what then t The probability, however, 
is, that there were such persons, or at least such as 

f resembled them in part of the circumstances, because 
almost all romantic stories have been suggested by some 
actual circumstance; as the adventures of Bobinson 
j Crusoe, not a word of which is true, were suggested 
^ by the case of Alexander Selkirk. 

It is not, then, the existence or non-existence of the 
persons that I trouble myself about ; it is the fable of 
Jesus Christ, as told in the New Testament, and the 
wild and visionary doctrine raised thereon, against 
which I contend. The story, taking it as it is told, is 
blasphemously obscene. It gives an account of a young 
woman engaged to be married, and while under this 
engagement, she is, to speak plain language, debauched 
by a ghost, under the impious pretense (Luke i, 36) that 
"the Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power 
of the Highest shall overshadow thee." Notwithstand- 
ing which, Joseph afterwards marries her, cohabits 
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with her as his wife^ and in his turn rivals the ghost. 
This is putting the story into intelligible language, and, 
when told in this manner, there is not a priest but 
must be ashamed to own it.* 

Obscenity in matters of faith, however wrapped up, 
is always a token of fable and imposture ; for it is neces- 
sary to our serious belief in Gk>d that we do not con- 
nect it with stories that run, as this does, into ludi- 
crous interpretations. This story is, upon the face of 
it, the same kind of story as that of Jupiter and Leda^ 
or Jupiter and Europa, or any of the amorous advent-\ 
ures of Jupiter; and shows, as is already stated in the 
former part of The Age of Beason, that the Christian 
faith is built upon the heathen mythology. 

As the historical parts of the New Testament, so far 
as concerns Jesus Christ, are confined to a very short 
space of time — less than two years — and all within the 
same country, and nearly the same spot, the discord- 
ance of time, place, and circumstance, which detects 
the fallacy of the books of the Old Testament, and 
proves them to be impositions, cannot be expected to 
be found here in the same abundance. The New Testa- 
ment, compared with the Old, is like a farce of one act, 
in which there is not room for very numerous violations 
of the unities. There are, however, some glaring con- 
tradictions, which, exclusive of the fallacy of the pre- 
tended prophecies, are sufficient to show the story of \ ^ 
Jesus Christ to be false. j 

I lay it down as a position which cannot be contro- 
verted, first, that the agreement of all the parts of a 
story does not prove that story to be true, because the 
parts may agree, and the whole may be false ; secondly, 
that the disagreement of the parts of a story proves the 
whole cannot he true. The agreement does not prove! 
truth, but the disagreement proves falsehood positively.! ^ 

The history of Jesus Christ is contained in the four 
books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 



*Max7, the supposed vii^n mother of Jesus, had several other 
children, sons and daughters. See Matthew ziii, 55, 56. 
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The first chapter of Matthew begins with giTing a 
genealogy of Jesus Christ ; and in the third chapter of 
Luke there is also given a genealogy of Jesns Christ 
Did these two agree, it wonld not prove the genealogy 
to be true, because it might, nevertheless, be a fabrica- 
tion ; but as they contradict each other in every particu- 
lar, it proves falsehood absolutely. If Matthew speaks 
truth, Luke speaks falsehood; and if Luke speaks 
truth, Matthew speaks falsehood; and as there is no 
authority for believing one more than the other, there 
is no authority for believing either ; and if they cannot 
be believed even in the first thing they say, and set out 
to prove, they are not entitled to be believed in any- 
thing they say afterwards. Truth is ^ uniform thing; 
and as to inspiration and revelation, were we to admit 
it, it is impossible to suppose it can be contradictory. 
Either then the men called apostles were impostors, or 
the books ascribed to them hiftve been written by other 
persons, and fathered upon them, as is the case with 
the Old Testament 

The book of Matthew gives (i, 6) a genealogy by 
name from David, up through Joseph, the husbimd of 
Mary, to Christ; and makes there to be twenty-eigJU 
generations. The book of Luke gives also a genealogy 
by name from Christ, through Joseph, the husband of 
Mary, down to David, and makes there to he forty-three 
/generations; besides which there are only the two 
/names of David and Joseph that are alike in the two 
I lists. I here insert both geneal(^cal lists, and for the 
sake of perspicuity and comparison, have placed them 
both in the same direction — that is, from tfoseph down 
to David. 



Genealogy, according to AfattMew. 


Genealogy, according to Lukt. 


Christ 


Christ 


- 2 Joseph 


2 Joseph 


3 Jacob 


3 Heli 


4 Matthao 


4 Matthat 


6 Eleazar 


6 Levi 


6 Elind 


6 Melohi 
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GeneaUgy^ according to Matthew, 


Genealogy s according to Luke. 


7 Achim 


7 Janna 


8 Sadoo 


8 Joseph 


9 Azor 


9 Mattathias 


10 Eliakim 


10 Amos 


11 Abiud 


11 Naum 


12 Zorobabel 


12 EsU 


13 Salathiel 


13 Nagge 


14 Jeohonias 


14 Maath 


15 Josias 


15 Mattathias 


16 Amon 


16 Semei 


17 Manasses 


17 Joseph 


18 Ezekias 


18 Juda 


19 Aohaz 


19 Joamia 


20 Joatham 


20 Bhesa 


21 Ozias 


21 Zorobabel 


22 Joram 


22 Salathiel 


23 Josaphat 


23 Neri 


24 Asa 


24 Melchi 


25 Abia 


25 Add! 


26 Eoboam 


26 Cosam 


27 Solomon 


27 Eltnodam 


28 David* 


28 Er 




29 Jose 




30 Eliezer 




31 Jorim 




32 Matthai 




33 Levi 




34 Simeon 




35 Juda 




86 Joseph 




37 Jonan 




38 Eliakim 




39 Melea 




40 Menan 




41 Mattatha 




42 Nathan 




43 David 



* Prom the birth of David to the birth of Christ is upwards of zo8o 
years, and as the lifetime of Christ is not included, there are but vj 
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Now if these men, Matthew and Lnke, set out with a 
falsehood between them (as these two accounts show 
they do) in the very commencement of their history of 
Jesus Christ, and of who, and of what he was, what 
authority (aa I have before asked) is there left for be- 
lieving the strange things they tell us afterwards? If 
they cannot be believed in their account of his natural 
genealogy, how are we to believe them when they tell 
us he was the son of Gbd, begotten by a ghost, and that 
an angel announced this in secret to his mother? If 
^ they Ued in one genealogy, why are we to believe them 
\in the other ? If his natural genealogy be manufactured, 
Which it certainly is, why are we not to suppose that 
pis celestial genealogy is manufactured also, and that 
the whole is fabulous? Can any man of serious reflec- 
tion hazard his future happiness upon the belief of a 
ptory naturally impossible, repugnant to every idea of 
decency, and related by persons already detected of 
jfalsehood ? Is it not more safe that we stop ourselves 
at the plain, pure, and unmixed belief of one God, which 
is deism, than that we commit ourselves on an ocean of 
improbable, irrational, indecent, and contradictory tales? 

The first question, however, upon the books of the 
New Testament, as upon those of the Old, is, Are they 
genuine? Were they written by the persons to whom 
they are ascribed ? for it is upon this ground only that 
the strange things related therein have been credited. 
Upon this point there is no direct proof for or against; 
and all that this state of a case proves is douhtfidnesa ; 
and doubtfulness is the opposite of belief. The state. 



full generations. To find, therefore, the average age of each person 
mentioned in the first list at the time his first son was bom, it is only 
necessary to divide 1080 by 27, which gives 40 years for each person. 
As the lifetime of man was then but of the same extent it is now, it 
is an absurdity to suppose that 27 following generations should all 
be old bachelors before they married ; and the more so. when we 
are told that Solomon, the next in succession to David, had a house 
full of wives and mistresses before he was twenty-one years of age. 
So far from this genealos^ being a solemn truth, it is not even a 
reasonable lie. The list of Luke gives about twenty-six years for the 
average age, and this is too much. 
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therefore, that the books are in, proves against them- 
selves, as far as this kind of proof can go. 

Bnt exclusive of this the presomption is that the 
books called the Evangelists, and ascribed to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, were not written by Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John; and that they are impositions. 
The disordered state of the history in these four books, 
the silence of one book upon matters related in the 
others, and the disagreement that is to be found among 
them, implies that they are the production of some un- 
connected individuals, many years after the things they 
pretend to relate, each of whom made his own legend; 
and not the writings of men living intimately together, 
as the men called apostks are supposed to have done ; 
in fine, that they have been manufactured, as the booka*^ 
of the Old Testament have been, by other persons than ' 
those whose names they bear. 

The story of the angel announcing what the church 
calls the immaculate conception is not so much as men- 
tioned in the books ascribed to Mark and John ; and is^ 
differently related in Matthew and Luke. The former , 
says the angel api>eared to Joseph.; the latter says it \ 
was to Mary; but either Joseph or Mary was the worst! 
evidence tlmt could have been thought of; for it was 
others that should have testified for them^ and not they 
for themselves. Were any girl that is now with child to 
say, and even to swear it, that she was gotten with child 
by a ghost, and that an angel told her so, would she 
be believed ? Certainly she would not. Why then are 
we to believe the same thing of another girl whom we 
never saw, told by nobody knows who, nor when, nor 
where? How strange and inconsistent is it that the 
same circumstance that would weaken the belief even 
of a probable story, should be given as a motive for 
believing this one, that has upon the face of it every 
token of absolute impossibility and imposture. 

The story of Herod destroying all the children under 
two years old belongs altogether to the book of Mat- 
thew ; not one of the rest mentions anything about it. 
Had such a circumstance been true, the universality of 
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4t mnst have made it known to all the writers; and 
.the thing would have been too striking to have been 
. omitted by any. This writer tells us that Jesus escaped 
' this slaughter because Joseph and Mary were warned 
by an angel to flee with him into Egypt; but he forgot 
to make provision for John, who was then under two 
years of age. John, however, who stayed behind, fared 
as well as Jesus, who fled; and, therefore, the story 
circumstantially belies itself. 

Not any two of these writers agree in reciting, exQAitly 
in the same words^ the written inscription, short as it is, 
which they tell us was put over Christ when he was 
tcrucified ; and besides this, Mark says he was crucified 
\at the third hour (nine in the morning) ; and John says 
\i was the sixth hour (twelve, at noon).* 

The inscription is thus stated in those books : 
Matthew — This is Jesus the king of the Jews. 
Mark — The king of the Jews. 
Luke — This is the king of the Jews. 
John — Jesus of Nazareth the king of the Jews. 

We may infer from these circumstances, trivial as 
they are, that those writers, whoever they were, and in 
whatever time they lived, were not present at the scene. 
The only one of the men called apostles who appears to 
have been near the spot was Peter, and when he was 
accused of being one of Jesus' followers, it is said 
(Matthew xxvi, 74), "Then began he [Peter] to curse 
and to bwear, saying, I know not the manl " yet we are 
now called to believe the same Peter, convicted, by 
their own account, of perjury. For what reason, or on 
what authority, should we do this ? 

The accounts that are given of the circumstances that 
they tell us attended the crucifixion are differently 
related in those four books. 

The book ascribed to Matthew says there was dark- 
ness over all the land from the sixth hour unto the 



* According to John, the sentence was not passed till about the 
sixth hour (noon), and consequently the execution could not be till 
the afternoon ; but Mark says expressly that he was crucified at the 
third hour (nine in the morning). (Mark xv, 25; John xix, 14.) 
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ninth hour; that the veil of the temple was rent in 
twain from the top to the bottom; that there was an 
earthquake; that the rocks rent; that the graves, 
opened ; that the bodies of many of the saints that , 
slept arose and came out of their graves after the resur*' 
reotion, and went into the holy oitj and appeared unto 
many. Such is the account which this dashing writet 
of the book of Matthew gives, but in which he is not 
supported by the writers of the other books. / 

The writer of the book ascribed to Mark, in detailing 
the circumstances of the crucifixion, makes no mention 
of any earthquake, nor of the rocks rending, nor of the 
graves opening, nor of the dead men walking out. The 
writer of the book of Luke is silent also upon the same 
points. And as to the writer of the book of John, 
though he details all the circumstances of the cruci- 
fixion down to the burial of Christ, he says nothing 
about either the darkness, the veil of the temple, the 
earthquake, the rocks, the graves, nor the dead men. 

Now if it had been true that those things had hap- 
pened, and if the writers of these books had lived at the 
time they did happen, and had been the persons they 
are said to be, namely, the four men called apostles,' 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, it was not possible for 
them, as true historians, even without the aid of inspira- 
tion, not to have recorded them. The things, suppos- 
ing them to have been facts, were of too much notoriety 
not to have been known, and of too much importance 
not to have been told. All these supposed apostles 
must have been witnesses of the earthquake, if there 
had been any ; for it was not possible for them to have 
been absent from it; the opening of the graves and 
resurrection of the dead men, and their walking about 
the city, is of still greater importance than the earth- 
quake. An earthquake is always possible, and natural, 
and proves nothing; but this opening of the graves is 
supernatural, and directly in point to their doctrine, 
their cause, and their apostleship. Had it been true, 
it would have filled up whole chapters of those books, 
and been the chosen theme and general chorus of all the 
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writers; but instead of this, little and triyial things, 
and mere prattling conversation of '' He said this *' and 
'' She said that " are often tedionsly detailed, while this 
most important of all, had it been trae, is passed off in 
a slovenly manner by a single dash of the pen, and that 
by one writer only, and not so mnch as hinted at by 
the rest 

It is an easy thing to tell a lie, bnt it is difficult to 
support the lie after it is told. The writer of the book 
of Matthew should have told us who the saints were 
that came to life again, and went into the city, aod 
what became of them afterwards, and who it was that 
saw them ; for he is not hardy enough to say that he saw 
them himself; whether they came out nak^ and all in 
natural btiff, he-saints and she-saints ; or whether they 
came full dressed, and where they got their dresses; 
whether they went to their former habitations, and 
reclaimed their wives, their husbands, and their prop- 
erty, and how they were received; whether they entered 
ejectments for the recovery of their possessions, or 
brought actions of crivu con, against the rival inter- 
lopers ; whether they remained on earth and followed 
their former occupation of preaching or working; or 
whether they died again, or went back to their graves 
alive, and buried themselves. 

Btrange indeed that an army of saints should return 
to life, and nobody know who they were, nor who it 
was that saw them, and that not a word more should 
be said upon the subject, nor these saints have anything 
to tell us I Had it been the prophets who (as we are 
told) had formerly prophesied of these things, they 
must have had a great deal to say. They could have 
told us everything, and we should have had posthumous 
prophecies, with notes and commentaries upon the first, 
a little better at least than we have now. Had it been 
Moses, and Aaron, and Joshua, and Samuel, and David, 
not an unconverted Jew had remained in all Jerusalem. 
Had it been John the Baptist, and the saints of the 
times then present, everybody would have known them, 
and they would have out-pre€tched and out-famed all 
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the other apostles. But, instead of this, these saints 
are made to pop up, like Jonah*s gourd in the night, for 
no purpose at all but to wither in the morning. Thus 
much for this part of the story. 

The tale of the resurrection follows that of the cruci- 
fixion; and in this as well as in that, the writers, who- 
ever they were, disagree so much as to make it evident 
that none of them were there. 

The book of Matthew states that when Christ was 
put in the sepulchre, the Jews applied to Pilate for a 
watch or a guard to be placed over the sepulchre, to 
prevent the body being stolen by the disciples ; and 
that, in consequence of this request, the sepulchre was 
made sure, seeding the stone that covered the mouth, and 
setting a watch. But the other bookis say nothing 
about this application, nor about the sealing, nor the 
guard, nor the watch; and according to their accounts, 
there were none. Matthew, however, follows up this 
part of the story of the guard or the watch with a sec- 
ond part, that I shall notice in the conclusion, as it 
serves to detect the fallacy of those books. 

The book of Matthew contini(es its account, and 
says (xxviii, 1) that at the end of the Sabbath, as it 
began to dawn towards the first day of the week, 
came Mary Magdalene and the other Mary to see 
the sepulchre. Mark says it was sun-rising, and John 
says it was dark. Luke says it was Mary Magdalene, 
and Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, and 
other women, that came to the sepulchre; and John 
states that Mary Magdalene came alone. So well do 
they agree about their first evidence ! They all, how- 
ever, appear to have known most about Mary Mag- 
dalene; she was a woman of large acquaintance, and it 
was not an ill conjecture that she might be upon thei 
stroll. ' 

The book of Matthew goes on to say (verse 2), ^Andr 
behold, there was a great earthquake, for the angel of, 
the Lord descended from heaven, and came and rolled' 
back the stone from the door, and sat upon it.*' But: 
the other books say nothing about any earthquake, nor 
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about the angel rolling back the stone and sitting upon 
it; and, according to their acconnts, there was no angel 
sitting there. Mark sajs the angel was within the 
sepulchre, sitting on the right side. Luke sajs there 
were two, and they were both standing up ; and John 
says they were both sitting down, one at the head and 
the other at the feet. 

Matthew says that the angel that was sitting upon 
the stone on the outside of the sepulchre told the two 
Marys that Christ was risen, and that the women went 
away quickly. Mark says that the women, upon seeing- 
the stone rolled away, and wondering at it, went into 
the sepulchre, and that it was the angel that was sitting 
within on the right side that told them so. Luke says 
it was the two angels that were standing up; and John 
says it was Jesus Christ himself that told it to Mary 
Magdalene ; and that she did not go into the sepulchre, 
but only stooped down and looked in. 

Now, if the writers of these four books had gone into 
a court of justice to prove an alibi (for it is of the nat- 
ure of an alibi that is here attempted to be proved, 
namely, the absence of a dead body by supernatural 
means), and had they given their evidence in the same 
contradictory manner as it is here given, they would 
have been in danger of having their ears cropped for 
perjury, and would have justly deserved it. Yet this is 
the evidence, and these are the books that have been 
jimposed upon the world as being given by divine 
{inspiration, and as the unchangeable word of God. 

The vnriter of the book of Matthew, after giving this 
account, relates a story that is not to be found in any 
of the other books, and which is the same I have just 
before alluded to. 

" Now," says he (that is, after the conversation the 
women had had with the angel sitting upon the stone), 
'^ behold, some of the watch [meaning the watch that he 
had said had been placed oyer the sepulchre] came into 
the city, and showed unto the chief priests all the 
things that were done ; and when they were assembled 
with the elders and had taken counsel, they gave large 
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money unto the soldiers, saying, Say ye, that his dis- 
ciples came by night, and stole hun away while we 
slept ; and if this come to the governor's ears, we will 
persuade him, and secure you. So they took the money, 
and did as they were taught ; and this saying [that his 
disciples stole him away] is commonly reported among [ 
the Jews until this day." | 

The expression, until this day ^ is an evidence that thev 
book ascribed to Matthew was not written by Matthew, j 
and that it has been manufactured long after the timesj 
and things of which it pretends to treat; for the ex- 
pression implies a great length of intervening time. It 
would be inconsistent in us to speak in this manner of 
anything happening in our own time. To give, there- 
fore, intelligible meaning to the expression, we must 
suppose a lapse of some generations at least, for this 
manner of speaking carries the mind back to ancient 
time. 

The absurdity also of the story is worth noticing ; 
for it shows the writer of the book of Matthew to have 
been an exceeding weak and foolish man. He tells a 
story that contradicts itself in point of possibility; for 
though the guard, if there were any, might be made to 
say that the body was taken away while they were 
asleep^ and to give that as a reason for their not having 
prevented it, that same sleep must also have prevented 
their knowing how and by whom it was done ; and yet 
they are made to say that it was the disciples who did 
it. Were a man to tender his evidence of something 
that he should say was done, and of the manner of 
doing it, and of the i>erson who did it while he was 
asleep and could know nothing of the matter, such evi- 
dence could not be received; it will do well enough 
for Testament evidence, but not for anything where 
truth is concerned. 

I now come to that part of the evidence in those 
books that respects the pretended appearance of Christ 
after his pretended resurrection. 

The writer of the book of Matthew relates that the 
angel that was sitting on the stone at the mouth of the 
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sepulchre said to the two Marys (xxriii, 7), ** Behold^ he 
[Christ] goeth hefore you into Oulilee^ there shall ye see 
htm; lOf I have told you.^^ And the same writer, at the 
next two verses [9, 10], makes Christ himself to speak 
to the same purpose to these women immediately after 
the angel had told it to them, and that they ran qniokly 
to tell it to the disciples ; and at the sixteenth verse it 
is said, " Then the eleven disciples went away into 
Oalilee, into a mountain where Jesus had appointed 
them; and, when they saw him, they worshiped him." 

But the writer of the book of John tells us a story 
yery different to this ; for he says (xx, 19), *' Then the 
same day at evening^ being the first day of the week [that 
is, the same day that Christ is said to have risen], when 
the doors were shut^ where the disciples were assembled^ 
for fear of the Jewsy came JesuSy and stood in the 
midsty 

According to Matthew, the eleven were marching to 
Galilee to meet Jesus in a mountain, by his own ap- 
pointment, at the very time when, according to John, 
they were assembled in another place, and that not by 
appointment, but in secret, for fear of the Jews. 

The writer of the book of Luke (xxiv, 13, 33, 36) contra- 

' diets that of Matthew more pointedly than John does ; 

for he says expressly that the meeting was in Jerusalem 

the evening of the same day that he (Christ) rose, and 

jihat the eleven were there. 

' Now, it is not possible, unless we admit these sup- 
I>osed disciples the right of wilful lying, that the 
writer of these books could be any of the eleven persons 
called disciples; for if, according to Matthew, the eleven 
went into Galilee to meet Jesus in a mountain by his 
own appointment, on the same day that he is said to 
hrive risen, Luke and John must have been two of that 
eleven ; yet the writer of Luke says expressly, and John 
implies as much, that the meeting was that same day, in 
* a house in Jerusalem ; and, on the other hand, if, ac- 
cording to Luke and John, the eleven were assembled in 
a house in Jerusalem, Matthew must have been one of 
that eleven; yet Matthew says the meeting was in a 
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monntain in Galilee, and consequently the evidence 
given in those books destroys each other. 

The writer of the book of Mark says nothing about 
any meeting in Galilee; but he says (xvi, 12) that 
Christ, after his resurrection, appeared in another form 
to two of them, as they walked into the country, and 
that these two told it to the residue, who would not be- 
lieve them. Luke also tells a story, in which he keeps 
Christ employed the whole of the day of this pretended 
resurrection until the evening, and which totally invali- 
dates the account of going to the mountain in Galilee. 
He says that two of them, without saying which two, 
went that same day to a village called Emmaus, three- 
score furlongs (seven miles and a half) from Jerusalem, 
and that Christ, in disguise, went with them, and stayed 
with them unto the evening, and supped with them, and 
then vanished out of their sight, and reappeared that 
same evening at the meeting of the eleven in Jerusalem. 

This is the contradictory manner in which the evi- 
dence of this pretended reappearance of Christ is stated; 
the only point in which the writers agree is the skulk- 
ing privacy of that reappearance; for whether it was in 
the recess of a mountain in Galilee, or in a shut- up 
house in Jerusalem, it was still skulking. To what 
cause, then, are we to assign this skulking? On the 
one hand, it is directly repugnant to the supposed or 
pretended end — that of convincing the world that Christ . 
was risen ; and, on the other hand, to have asserted 
the publicity of it would have exposed the writers of • 
those books to public detection, and, therefore, they 
have been under the necessity of making it a private 
affair. 

As to the account of Christ being seen by more than» 
five hundred at once, it is Paul only who says it, and/ 
not the five hundred who say it for themselves. It is,' 
therefore, the testimony of but one man, and that too 
of a man who did not, according to the same account, 
believe a word of the matter himself at the time it is ^ 
said to have happened. His evidence, supposing him' 
to have been the writer of Corinthians xv, where this 
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aooount is given, is like that of a man who oomes into a 

court of justice to swear that what he had sworn before 

I was false. A man may often see reason, and he has, too, 

always the right of changing his opinion ; but this lib- 

^. ertj does not extend to matters of fact. 

I now come to the last scene — that of the ascension 
into heaven. Here all fear of the Jews, and of every- 
thing else, must necessarily have been out of the ques- 
tion ; it was that which, if true, was to seal the whole, 
and upon which the recJity of the future mission of the 
disciples was to rest for proof. Words, whether decla- 
rations or promises, that passed in private, either in 
the recess of a mountain in Galilee, or in a shut-up 
house in Jerusalem, even supposing them to have been 
spoken, could not be evidence in public ; it was there- 
fore necessary that this last scene should preclude the 
possibility of denial and dispute; and that it should be, 
as I have stated in the former part of The Age of 
\ Reason, as public and as visible as the sun at noonday; 
; at least it ought to have been as public as the cruci- 
ifixion is reported to have been. But to come to the 
point. 

Iln the first place, the writer of the book of Matthew 
does not say a syllable about it; neither does the 
writer of the book of John. This being the case, is it 
j)ossibIe to suppose that those writers, who affect to be 
leven minute in other matters, would have been silent 
/upon this had it been true ? The writer of the book of 
' Mark passes it off in a careless, slovenly manner, with 
\ a single dash of the pen, as if he was tired of romanc- 
ing, or ashamed of the story. So also does the writer 
of Luke. And even between these two, there is not an 
lipparent agreement as to the place where this final 
parting is £(aid to have been. 

The book of Mark says that Christ appeared to the 
eleven as they sat at meat, alluding to the meeting of 
the eleven at Jerusalem ; he then states the conversa- 
tion that he says passed at that meeting; and immedi- 
ately after says (as a schoolboy would finish a dull 
story), *^So then, after the Lord had spoken unto them. 
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he was received up into heaven, and sat on the right 
hand of €k)d." But the writer of Luke says that the 
ascension was from Bethany; that hs (Christ) led them 
out as far as Bethany^ and was parted from them there^ 
and was carried up into heaven. So also was Mahomet ; 
and, as to Moses, the apostle Jnde says (verse 9), thai 
JRchael and the devil disputed about his body. "While 
we believe such fables as these, or either of them, we 
believe unworthily of the Almighty. 

I have now gone through the examination of the four 
books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John ; and 
when it is considered that the whole space of time from 
the crucifixion to what is called the ascension is but a 
few days — apparently not more than three or four — and 
that all the circumstances are reported to have hap- 
pened nearly about the same spot, Jerusalem ; it is, I 
believe, almost impossible to find, in any story upon . 
record, so many and such glaring absurdities, contra- J 
dictions, and falsehoods as are in those books. They / 
are more numerous and striking than I had any expecta- 
tion of finding when I began this examination, and far 
more so than I had any idea of when I wrote the former 
part of The Age of Season. I had then neither Bible 
nor Testament to refer to, nor could I procure any. 
My own situation, even as to existence, was becoming 
every day more precarious; and as I was willing to 
leave something behind me upon the subject, I was 
obliged to be quick and concise. The quotations I 
then made were from memory only, but they are cor- 
rect; and the opinions I have advanced in that work 
are the effect of the most dear and long-established 
conviction that the Bible and the Testament are imposi- 
tions upon the world; that the fall of man, the account | 
of Jesus Christ being the Son of God, and of his dying! 
to appease the wrath of Gbd, and of salvation by that, 
strange means, are all fabulous inventions, dishonorable! 
to the wisdom and power of the Almighty; that the 
only true religion is Deism, by which I then meant, and 
now mean, the belief of one Gbd, and an imitation oi 
his moral character, or the practice of what are calledi 
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(moral yirtues ; and that it was upon this only (so far as 
religion is concerned) that I rested all my hoi>es of hap- 
piness hereafter. So say I now — and so help me God. 
But to return to the subject. Though it is impos- 
sible, at this distance of time, to ascertain as a fact 
who were the writers of those four books (and this 
alone is sufficient to hold them in doubt, and where we 
doubt we do not believe), it is not difficult to ascertain 
negatively that they were not written by the persons 
to whom they are ascribed. The contradictions in 
those books demonstrate two things : 
^ First, that the writers cannot have been eye-witnesses 
and ear- witnesses of the matters they relate, or they 
(would have related them without those contradictions; 

/and, consequently, that the books have not been written 

( by the persons called apostles, who are supposed to 

j have been witnesses of this kind. 

I Secondly, that the writers, whoever they were, have 
not acted in concerted imposition, but each writer 

I separately and individually for himself, and without the 

I knowledge of the other. 

The same evidence that applies to prove the one, 
applies equally to prove both cases; that is, that the 
books were not written by the men called apostles, and 
also that they are not a concerted imposition. As to 
inspiration, it is altogether out of the question; we may 
as well attempt to unite truth and falsehood as inspira- 
tion and contradiction. 

If four men are eye-witnesses and ear- witnesses to a 
scene, they will, without any concert between them, 
agree as to time and place when and where that scene 
happened. Their individual knowledge of the thing^ 
each one knowing it for himself, renders concert totally 
unnecessary ; the one will not say it was in a mountain 
in the country, and the other at a house in town ; the 
one will not say it was at sunrise, and the other that it 
was dark. For in whatever place it was, and whatever 
time it was, they know it equally alike. 

And, on the other hand, if four men concert a story, 
they will make their separate relations of that story 
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agree, and corroborate with each other to support the 
whole. That concert supplies the want of fact in the 
one case, as the knowledge of the fact supersedes, in the 
other case, the necessity of a concert. The same con- 
tradictions, therefore, that prove there has been no con- 
certy prove also that the reporters had no knowledge of 
the fact (or rather of that which they relate as a fact), 
and detect also the falsehood of their reports. Those 
books, therefore, have neither been written by the men 
called apostles nor by impostors in concert. How then 
have they been written? 

I am not one of those who are fond of believing there 
is much of that which is called willful lying, or lying 
originally, except in the case of men setting up to be[ 
prophets, as in the Old Testament; for prophesying ia 
lying professionally. In almost all other cases, it isl 
not difficult to discover the progress by which even, 
simple supposition, with the aid of credidity, will, in : 
time, grow into a lie, and at last be told as a fact ; and/ 
whenever we can find a charitable reason for a thing of 
this kind, we ought not to indulge a severe one. ' 

The story of Jesus Christ appearing after he was dead 
is the story of an apparition, such as timid imaginations 
can always create in vision, and credulity believe. Stories 
of this kind had been told of the assassination of Julius 
Caesar, not many years before, and they generally have 
their origin in violent deaths, or in the execution of 
innocent persons. In cases of this kind compassion 
lends its aid and benevolently stretches the story. It 
goes on a little and a little further, till it becomes a 
most certain truth. Once start a ghost, and credulityf^ 
fills up the history of its life and assigns the cause of, 
its appearance ! one tells it one way, another another* 
way, till there are as many stories about the ghost andj 
about the proprietor of the ghost, as there are about( 
Jesus Christ in these four books. ^ 

The story of the appearance of Jesus Christ is told 
with that strange mixture of the natural and impossible 
that distinguishes legendary tale from fact. He is rep- 
resented as suddenly coming in and going out when the 
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doors are shut, and of yanishing out of sight and 
\ appearing again, as one would conceive of an unsub- 
stantial vision ; then again he is hungry, sits down to 
peat, and eats his supper. But as those who tell 
stories of this kind never provide for all the cases, so it 
is here ; they have told us that when he arose he left his 
grave clothes behind him; but they have foi^otten to 
provide other clothes for him to appear in afterwards, 
or tell to us what he did with them when he ascended; 
whether he stripped all off, or went up clothes and alL 
' In the case of Elijah, they have been careful enough to 
\make him throw down his mantle; how it happened not 
to be burnt in the chariot of fire, they also have not 
told us. But as imagination supplies all deficiencies of 
this kind, we may suppose, if we please, that it was 
made of salamandexIs^wooL. ' '- ^ "^ * ' . 

Those who are not much acquainted with ecclesi- 
astical history, may suppose that the book called the 
New Testament has existed ever since the time of Jesus 
Christ, as they suppose that the books ascribed to 
Moses have existed ever since the time of Moses. But 
the fact is historically otherwise ; there was no such 
l\ book as the New Testament till more than three hun- 
; dred years after the time that Christ is said to have 
lived. 

At what time the books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John began to appear is altogether a matter 
of uncertainty. There is not the least shadow of evi- 
dence of who the persons were that wrote them, nor at 
what time they were written ; and they might as well 
have been called by the names of any of the other 
supposed apostles as by the names they are now called. 
The originals are not in the possession of any Christian 
church existing, any more than the two tables of stone 
written on, as they pretend, by the finger of God, upon 
Mount Sinai, and given to Moses, are in the possession 
of the Jews. And even if they were, there is no possi- 
bility of proving the handwriting in the case. At the 
time those four books were written there was no print- 
ing, and consequently there could be no publication 
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otherwise than by written copies, which any man might \ 
make or alter at pleasure, and call them originals. Can 
we suppose it is consistent with the wisdom of the 
Almighty to commit himself and his will to man upon 
such precarious means as these, or that it is consistent 
we should pin our faith upon such uncertainties ? We^ 
cannot make nor alter, nor even imitate, so much as one' 
blade of grass that he has made, and yet we can makev, 
or alter words of Ood as easily as words of man.* \ 

About three hundred and fifty years after the timcM 
that Christ is said to have lived, several writings of the 
kind I am speaking of were scattered in the hands of 
divers individuals; and as the church had begun to 
form itself into a hierarchy, or church government withr 
temporal powers, it set itself about collecting them into\ 
a code, as we now see them, called "The New Testa- [ 
ment." They decided by vote, as I have before said in*^ — 
the former part of The Age of Beason, which of those.' 
writings out of the collection they had made, should be) 
the word of Ood^ and which should not. The Babbins' 
of the Jews had decided, by vote, upon the books of the j 
Bible before. 

As the object of the church, as is the case in all 
national establishments of churches, was power and 
revenue, and terror the means it used, it is consistent 
to suppose that the most miraculous and wonderful of 
the writings they had collected stood the best chance of 
being voted. Aiid as to the authenticity of the books, ^ 



♦ The former part of Thb Age of Reason has not been published 
two years, and there is already an expression in it that is not mine. 
The expression is : ** The book of Luie was carried by a majority 
of one voice only" It may be true, but it is not I that have said it 
borne person wno might know of that circtunstance has added it in a 
note at the bottom of the page of some of the editions printed either 
in England or in America ; and the printers, after that, have erected 
it into the body of the work, and made me the author of it If this 
has happened within such a short space of time, notwithstanding the 
aid of printing, which prevents the alteration of copies individu- 
ally ; what may not have happened in a much greater length of 
time, when there was no printing, and when any man who could 
write could make a written copy and call it an original by Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, or John ? 
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'the vote stands in the place of it ; for it can be traoed 
I no higher. 

Disputes, however, ran high among the people then 
calling themselves Christians; not only as to points of 
doctrine, bat as to the authenticity of the books. In 
{the contest between the persons called St. Angostine 
land Fauste, about the year 400, the latter says, "The 
'books called the Evangelists have been composed long 
< after the times of the apostles, by some obscure men, 
I who, fearing that the world would not give credit to 
their relation of matters of which they could not be in- 
formed, have published them under the names of the 
apostles ; and which are so full of sottishness and dis- 
cordant relations that there is neither agreement nor 
1 connection between them." 

And in another place, addressing himself to the advo- 
cates of those books as being the word of God, he says, 
*'It is thus that your predecessors have inserted in the 
scriptures of our Lord many things which, though they 
' carry his name, agree not with his doctrines. This is not 
surprising, since that we have often proved that these 
things have not been written by himself, nor by his apos- 
tles, but that for the greatest part they are founded upon 
tales y upon vague reports y and put together by I know 
not what, half Jews, with but little agreement between 
them; and which they have nevertheless published 
under the names of the apostles of our Lord, and have 
thus attributed to them their own errors and their lies.''* 

The reader will see by those extracts that the authen- 
ticity of the books of the New Testament was denied, 
and the books treated as tales, forgeries, and lies at the 
time they were voted to be the word of Qod. But the 
\ interest of the church, with the assistance of the fagot, 
'bore down the opposition, and at last suppressed all 
investigation. Miracles followed upon miracles, if we 
. will believe them, and men were taught to say they 
believed whether they believed or not. But (by way of 

♦ I have taken these two extracts from Boulanger's Life of Patd, 
written in French ; Boulanger has quoted them from the writings of 
Angnstine against Fauste, to which he refers. 
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throwing in a thonght) the French Bevolation has 
excommunicated the church from the power of working^ 
miracles ; she has not been able, with the assistance of 
all her saints, to work one miracle since the revolution 
began ; and as she never stood in greater need than now, 
we may, without the aid of divination, conclude that all) 
her former miracles are tricks and lies.^ I 

When we consider the lapse of more than three hun- 
dred years intervening between the time that Christ is 
said to have lived and the time the New Testament was 
formed into a book, we must see, even without the 
assistance of historical evidence, the exceeding uncer- 
tainty there is of its authenticity. The authenticity of 
the book of Homer, so far as regards the authorship, is 
much better established than that of the New Testa- 
ment, though Homer is a thousand years the most 
ancient. It was only an exceeding good poet that could 
have written the book of Homer, and, therefore, few 
men only could have attempted it; and a man capable 



* Boalanger, in his Life of Paul, has collected from the ecclesi- 
astical histories, and the writings of the fathers, as they are ccdled, 
several matters which show the opinion that prevailed among the 
different sects of Christians at the time the Testament, as we now 
see it, was voted to be the word of God. The following extracts are 
from the second chapter of that work : 

*'The Marcionists (a Christian sect) asserted that the Evangelists 
were filled with falsities The Manichsans, who formed a very 
numerous sect at the commencemeot of Christianitv, rejected as 
false all the New Testament, and showed other writings quite dif- 
ferent that they gave for authentic. The Cerinthians, like the Mar- 
cionists, admitted not the Acts of the Apostles. The Encratites 
and the Sevenians adopted neither the Acts nor the Epistles of Paul. 
Chrysostom, in a homily which he made upon the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, says that in his tmie, about the year 400. many people knew 
nothing either of the author or of the book. St. Irene, who lived 
before that time, reports that the Valentinians, like several other 
sects of the Christians, accused the scriptures of being filled with 
imperfections, errors, and contradictions. The Ebionites, or Naza-j 
renes, who were the first Christians, rejected all the Epistles of PaulJ 
and regarded him as an impostor. They report, among other things,V 
that he was originally a pagan ; that he came to Jerusalem, where 1 
he lived some time ; and that, having a mind to marry the daughter i-. 
of the high priest, he had himself been circumcised ; but that not . ' 
being able to obtain her, he quarreled with the Jews and wrote * 
against circumcision, and against the observation of the Sabbath, ' 
and against all the legal ordinances." , 
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of doing it would not have thrown away his own fame by 
giving it to another. In like manner, there were bnt few 
that ooold have composed Enolid's Elements, because 
none bnt an exceeding good geometrician could have 
been the author of that work 

But with respect to the books of the New Testament, 
particularly such parts as tell us of the resurrection and 
ascension of Christ, any person who could tell a story 
of an apparition, or of a mavHB walMnff, could have made 
such books ; for the story is jp n a f nrwnLsliA^ly iA\ ^ The 
chance, therefore, of forgery in the Testament is mill- 
ions to one greater than in the case of Homer or Euclid. 
Of the numerous priests or parsons of the present day, 
bishops and all, every one of them can make a sermon, 
or translate a scrap of Latin, especially if it has been 
translated a thousand times before; but is there any 
amongst them that can write poetry like Homer, or sci- 
ence like Euclid ; the sum total of a parson's learning, 
with very few exceptions, is a-b ab, and Ate, hcec^ hoc ; and 
their knowledge of science is three times one is three ; 
and this is more than sufficient to have enabled them, 
had they lived at the time, to have written all the books 
of the New Testament. 

As the opportunities of forgeries were greater, so also 
was the inducement. A man could gain no advantage 
by writing under the name of Homer or Euclid; if he 
could write equal to them, it would be better that he 
wrote under his own name; if inferior, he could not 
succeed. Pride would prevent the former, and impossi- 
bility the latter. But with respect to such books as 
compose the New Testament, all the inducements were 
on the side of forgery. The best imagined history that 
could have been made, at the distance of two or three 
hundred years after the time, could not have passed for 
an original under the name of the real writer; the only 
, chance of success lay in forgery, for the church wanted 
'pretense for its new doctrine, and truth and talents were 
out of the question. 

But as it is not uncommon (as before observed) to 
relate stories of persons walking after they are dead. 
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and of ghosts and apparitions of snoli as have fallen by 
some violent or extraordinary means; and as the peo- 
ple of that day were in the habit of believing snoh 
things, and of the appearance of angels, and also of 
devils, and of their getting into people's insides, and 
shaking them like a fit of an ague, and of their being 
cast out again as if by an emetic (Mary Magdalene, the 
book of Mark tells us, had brought up, or been brought 
to bed of seven devils), it was nothing extraordinary 
that some story of this kind should get abroad of the 
person called Jesus Christ, and become afterwards the 
foundation of the four books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. Each writer told the tale as he heard 
it, or thereabouts, and gave to his book the name of the 
saint or the apostle whom tradition had given as the 
eyewitness. It is only upon this ground that the con- 
tradictions in those books can be accounted for; and if 
this be not the case, they are downright impositions, 
lies, and forgeries, without even the apology of credulity. 
That they have been written by a sort of half Jews,\ 
as the foregoing quotations mention, is discernible^ 
enough* The frequent references made to that chief 
assassin and impostor, Moses, and to the men called 
prophets, establishes this point ; and, on the other hand, < 
the church has complemented the fraud by admitting j 
the Bible and the Testament to reply to each other. 
Between the Christian Jew and the Christian Gentile,! 
the thing called a prophecy and the thing prophesied of] 
— the type and the thing typified, the sign and the thing 
signified — have been industriously rummaged up, and 
fitted tc^ether like old locks and pick-lock keys. The 
story foolishly enough told of Eve and the serpent, and 
naturally enough as to the enmity between men and ser- 
pents (for the serpent always bites about the heel^ be- 
cause it cannot reach higher ; and the man always knocks 
the serpent about the Kead^ as the most effectual way to 
prevent its biting *) — this foolish story, I say, has been 
made into a prophecy, a type, and a promise to b^;in 

* " It shall bruise thy head^ and thou shalt bruise his heer* (Gene- 
sis iii, 15). 
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with ; and the lying imposition of Isaiah to Ahaz, '' That 
a virgin shall conceive and bear a son/' as a sign that 
Ahaz should conquer, when the event was that he was 
defeated (as already noticed in the observations on the 
book of Isaiah), has been perverted and made to serve 
as a winder-up. 
. Jonah and the whale are also made into a sign and 
\ type. Jonah is Jesus, and the whale is the grave ; for it 
is said (and they have made Christ to say it of himself), 
Matthew xii, 40, "For as Jonas was three days and three 
y^iffhts in the whale's belly, so shall the Son of Man be 
three days and three nights in the heart of the earth." 
But it happens, awkwardly enough, that Christ, accord- 
ing to their own account, was but one day and two 
nights in the grave; about thirty-six hours instead of 
seventy-two ; that is, the Friday night, the Saturday, 
and the Saturday night; for they say he was up on the 
Sunday morning by sunrise, or before. But as this fits- 
quite as well as the hite and the kick in Genesis, or the 
virgin and her son in Isaiah, it will pass in the lump of 
orthodox things. Thus much for the historical part of 
the Testament and its evidences. 

Epistles of Paul. — The epistles ascribed to Faul» 
being fourteen in number, almost fill up the remaining 
part of the Testament. Whether those epistles were 
written by the person to whom they are ascribed, is a 
matter of no great importance, since that the writer, 
\ whoever he was, attempts to prove his doctrine by argu- 
1 ment. He does not pretend to have been witness to any^ 
,of the scenes told of the resurrection and the ascension; 
and he declares that he had not believed them. 

The story of his being struck to the ground as he was. 
journeying to Damascus, has nothing in it miraculous- 
or extraordinary; he escaped with life, and that is more 
than many others have done who have been struck with 
lightning; and that he should lose his sight for three 
days, and be unable to eat or drink during that time, is- 
nothing more than is common in such conditions. His 
companions that were with him appear not to have suf- 
fered in the same manner, for they were well enough to> 
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lead him the remainder of the jonmej ; neither did they 
pretend to have seen any vision. 

The character of the person called Paul, according to 
the accounts given of him^ has in it a great deal of vio<^ 
lence and fanaticism ; he had persecuted with as mnch 
heat as he preached afterwards; the stroke he had< 
received had changed his thinking withont altering his I 
constitution; and either as a Jew or a Christian he was 
the same zealot. Such men are never good moral evi-^ 
dences of any doctrine they preach. They are always in 
extremes, as well of actions as of belief. r 

The doctrine he sets out to prove by argument is the. 
resurrection of the same body, and he advances this as! 
an evidence of immortality. But so much will men 
differ in their manner of thinking, and in the conclusions! 
they draw from the same premises, that this doctrine of | 
the resurrection of the same body, so far from being an. 
evidence of immortality, appears to me to be an 
evidence against it; for if I had already died in this^ 
body, and am raised again in the same body in which I : 
have died, it is presumptive evidence that I shall die i 
again. That resurrection no more secures me against' 
the repetition of dying than an ague fit, when past» 
secures me against another. To believe, therefore, in 
immortality, I must have a more elevated idea than id. 
contained in the gloomy doctrine of the resurrection. 

Besides, as a matter of choice, as well as of hope, I 
had rather have a better body and a more convenient 
form than the present. Every animal in the creation 
excels us in something. The winged insects, without 
mentioning the doves and eagles, can pass over more 
space with greater ease in a few minutes than man can 
in an hour. The glide of the smallest fish, in propor- 
tion to its bulk, exceeds us in motion, almost beyond 
comparison, and without weariness. Even the sluggish 
snail can ascend from the bottom of a dungeon, where 
man, by the want of that ability, would perish; and a 
spider can launch itself from the top, as a playful 
amusement. The personal powers of man are so lim- 
ited, and his heavy frame so little constructed to exten- 
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sive enjoyment that there is nothing to induce us to 
wish the opinion of Paul to be true. It is too little for 
the magnitude of the scene — too mean for the sublimity 
of the subject. 

But, all other arguments apart, the conscioumess of 
^^xistence is the only conceivable idea we can have of 

E other life, and the continuance of that consciousness 
immortality. The consciousness of existence, or the 
owing that we exist, is not necessarily confined to the 
same form, nor to the same matter, even in this life. 
^ We have not in all cases the same form, nor in any 
Joase the same matter, that composed our bodies twenty 
or thirty years ago; and yet we are conscious of being 
the same persons. Even legs and arms, which make up 
almost h^ the human frame, are not necessary to the 
consciousness of existence. These may be lost or taken 
away, and the full consciousness of existence remain ; 
and were their place supplied by wings, or other ap- 
pendages, we cannot conceive that it could alter our 
consciousness of existence. In short, we know not how 
\much, or rather how little, of our composition it is, and 
^Ihow exquisitely fine that little is, that creates in us this 
<x>nsciousness of existence ; and all beyond that is like 
the pulp of a peach, distinct and separate from the 
vegetative speck in the kernel. 

Who can say by what exceeding fine action of fine 
matter it is that a thought is produced in what we call 
.the mind? and yet that thought when produced, as I 
now produce the thought I am writing, is capable of 
^becoming immortal, and is the only production of man 
Ithat has that capacity. 

Statues of brass and marble will perish ; and statues 
made in imitation of them are not the same statues, nor 
the same workmanship, any more than the copy of a 
picture is the same picture. But print and reprint a 
thought a thousand times over, and that with materials 
of any kind — carve it in wood, or engrave it on stone, 
the thought is eternally and identically the same 
thought in every case. It has a capacity of unimpaired 
existence, unaffected by change of matter, and is essen- 
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tiallj distinct, and of a nature different from eyerjthing 
else that we know of or can conceive. If then the thing 
produced has in itself a capacity of being immortal^ it 
is more than a token that the power that produced it, 
which is the self-same thing as consciousness of exist- 
ence, can be immortal also; and that as independently of 
the matter it was first connected with, as the thought is 
of the printing or writing it first appeared in. The one 
idea is not more difficult to believe than the other, and 
we can s^ that one is true. 

That the consciousness of existence is not dependent 
on the same form or the same matter is demonstrated 
to our senses in the works of the creation, as far as our 
senses are capable of receiving that demonstration. A 
very numerous part of the animal creation preaches to 
us, far better than Paul, the belief of a life hereafter. 
Their little life resembles an earth and a heaven — a 
present and a future state; and comprises, if it may be. 
so expressed, immortality in miniature. 

The most beautiful parts of the creation to our eye 
are the winged insects, and they are not so originally. 
They acquire that form and that inimitable brilliancy 
by progressive changes. The slow and creeping cater- 
pillar-worm of to-day passes in a few days to a torpid 
figure and a state resembling death; and in the next 
change comes forth in all the miniature magnificence of 
life, a splendid butterfly. No resemblance of the former 
creature remains; everything is changed; all his powers 
are new, and life is to him another thing. We cannot 
conceive that the consciousness of existence is not the * 
same in this state of the animal as before; why then, 
must I believe that the resurrection of the same body is^ 
necessary to continue to me the consciousness of exist-; 
ence hereafter. * 

In the former part of The Age of Reason I have; 
called the creation the true and only real word of Gk>d ;i 
and this instance, or this text, in the book of creation \ 
not only shows to us that this thing may be so, but that 
it is so ; and that the belief of a future state is a rational 
belief, foimded upon facts visible in the creation; for it is 
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* not more difficult to believe that we shall exist hereafter 
in a better state and form than at present^ than that a 
worm should become a butterfly, and quit the dunghill 
for the atmosphere, if we did not know it as a fact. 

As to the doubtful jargon ascribed to Paul in 1 
Corinthians xy, which makes part of the burial service 
of some Christian sectaries, it is as destitute of mean- 
ing as the tolling of the bell at a funeral ; it explains 
nothing to the understanding, it illustrates nothing to 
the imagination, but leaves ^e reader to find any mean- 
ing if he can. "All flesh [says he] is not the same flesh* 
There is one kind of flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, 
another of fishes, and another of birds." And what 
then? — nothing. A cook could have said as much* 
*' There are also [says he] celestial bodies and bodies 
terrestial ; but the glory of the celestial is one, and the 
glory of the terrestnal is another.'' And what then ? — 
nothing. And what is the difference ? — nothing that he 
has told. '' There is [says he] one glory of the sun, 
and another glory of the moon, and another glory of the 
stars." And what then? — nothing; except that he says 
that one star differethfrom another star in glory ^ instead 
of distance ; and he might as well have told us that the 
moon did not shine so bright as the sun. All this is 
nothing better than the jargon of a conjuror, who picks 
up phrases he does not understand, to confound the 
credulous people who come to have their fortune told. 

' Priests and conjurors are of the same trade. 

Sometimes Paul affects to be a naturalist and to prove 

, his system of resurrection from the principles of vege- 

' tation. " Thou fool [says he], that which thou sowest 
is not quickened except it die." To which one might 
reply in his own language, and say: "Thou fool, Paul; 
that which thou sowest is not quickened except it die 

' not; for the grain that dies in the ground never does, 
nor can, vegetate. It is only the living grains that pro- 
duce the next crop. But the metaphor, in any point of 

j view, is no simile. It is succession, and [not] resur- 

i' rection." 

The progress of an animal from one state of being to 
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another, as from a worm to a butterfly, applies to the ^ 
case ; but this of a grain does not, and shows Paul to * 
have been what he says of others — a fool. 

Whether the fourteen epistles ascribed to Paul were 
written by him or not is a matter of indifference; they 
are either argumentative or dogmatical; and as the 
argument is defective, and the dogmatical part is merely 4-^ 
presumptive, it signifies not who wrote them. And the 
same may be said for the remaining parts of the Testa- 
ment. It is not upon the epistles, but upon what is 
called the gospel, contained in the four books ascribed 
to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and upon the pre- 
tended prophecies, that the theory of the church calling 
itself the Christian church is founded. The epistles 
are dependent upon those, and must follow their fate ; 
for if the story of Jesus Christ be fabulous, all reason- 
ing founded upon it as a supposed truth must fall with it. 

We know from history that one of the principal lead- 
ers of this church, Athanasius, lived at the time the 
New Testament was formed ; * and we know also from 
the absurd jargon he has left us under the name of a 
creed, the character of the men who formed the New 
Testfljnent; and we know also from the same history 
that the authenticity of the books of which it is com- 
posed was denied at the time. It was upon the vote of 
such as Athanasius that the Testament was decreed to 
be the word of Qod ; and nothing can present to us a 
more strange idea than that of decreeing the word of 
God by vote. Those who 'rest their faith upon such 
authority put man in the place of God, and have no true\ 
foundation for future happiness. Credulity, however, i» \ 
not a crime ; but it becomes criminal by resisting con- 
viction. It is strangling in the womb of the conscience 
the efforts it makes to ascertain truth. We should 
never force belief upon ourselves in anything. 

I here close the subject on the Old Testament and the 
New. The evidence I have produced to prove them 



* Athanasius died, according to the church chronology, in the 
year 371. 
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forgeries is extracted from the books themselves, and 
acts like a two-edged sword, either way. If the evi- 
dence be denied, the authenticity of the scriptures is 
denied with it, for it is a scripture evidence ; and if the 
evidence be admitted the authenticity of the books is 
disproved. The contradictory impossibilities contained 
in the Old Testament and the New, put them in the 
case of a man who swears for and against. Either evi- 
dence convicts him of perjury, and equally destroys 
reputation. 

Should the Bible and the Testament hereafter fall, 
it is not that I have done it. I have done no more 
than extract the evidence from the confused mass of 
matters with which it is mixed, and arranged that evi- 
dence in a point of light to be clearly seen and easily 
comprehended ; and, having done this, I leave the reader 
to judge for himself, as I have judged for mysell 



CONCLUSION. 

In the former part of Thb Age of Reason I have 
spoken of the three frauds, mystery, miracle, and proph* 
ecy; and as I have seen nothing in any of the answers 
to that work that in the least affects what I have there 
said upon those subjects, I shall not encumber this 
Second Part with additions that are not necessary. 

I have spoken also in the same work upon what is 
called revelation, and have shown the absurd misapplica- 
tion of that term to the books of the Old Testament 
and the New; for certainly revelation is out of the 
question in reciting anything of which man has been 
the actor or the witness. That which man has done 
or seen needs no revelation to tell him he has done it 
or seen it; for he knows it already; nor to enable him 
to tell it or to write it. It is ignorance or imposition 
to apply the term revelation in such cases; yet the 
Bible and Testament are classed under this fraudulent 
description of being all revelation. 
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Bevelation, then, so far as the term has relation be- 
tween God and man, can only be applied to something 
which Qod reveals of his will to man ; but though the 
power of the Almighty to make such a communication, 
is necessarily admitted, because to that power all things! 
are possible, yet the thing so revealed (if anything ever) 
was revealed, and which, by the bye, it is impossible to 
prove) is revelation to the person only to whom it is 
made. His account of it to another is not revelation; 
and whoever puts faith in that account, puts it in the 
man from whom the account comes ; and that man may 
have been deceived, or may have dreamed it ; or he may 
be an impostor, and may lie. There is no possible cri- 
terion whereby to judge of the truth of what he tells ; 
for even the morality of it would be no proof of revela- 
tion. In all such cases the proper answer should be, 
"When it is revealed to me, I will believe it to be/ 
revelation ; but it is not, and it cannot be incumbent^ 
upon me to believe it to be revelation before; neither is 
it proper that I should take the word of man as the 
word of God, and put man in the place of God." 
This is the manner in which I have spoken of revela- 
tion in the former part of The Aqe of Reason, and 
which, whilst it reverentially admits revelation as a 
possible thing, because, as before said, to the Almighty 
all things are possible, it prevents the imposition of 
one man upon another, and precludes the wicked use of 
pretended revelation. 

But though, speaking for myself, I thus admit the 
possibility of revelation, I totally disbelieve that the ' 
Almighty ever did communicate anything to man by any ' j 
mode of speech, in any language, or by any kind of 
vision or appearance, or by any means which our senses 
are capable of receiving, otherwise than by the universal\' 
display of himself in the works of the creation, and by If 
that repugnance we feel in ourselves to bad actions, and I 
disposition to good ones. { 

The most detestable wickedness, the most horrid 
cruelties, and the greatest miseries that have afflicted ; 
the human race, have had their origin in this thing' 
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] called reyelation or revealed religion. It lias been the 
most dishonorable belief against the character of the 
diyinitj, the most destmctiye to morality and the peace 
t and happiness of man, that ever was propagated since 
Wan began to exist. It is better, far better, that we 
admitted, if it were possible, a thousand devils to roam 
at large, and to preach publicly the doctrine of devils, 
if there were any such, than that we permitted one such 
impostor and monster as Moses, Joshua, Samuel, and 
the Bible prophets, to come with the pretended word of 
Ck>d in his mouth, and have credit among us. 

Whence arose all the horrid assassinations of whole 
nations of men, women, and infants, with which the 
Bible is filled, and the bloody persecutions, and tortures 
unto death, and religious wars, that since that time have 

\ laid Europe in blood and ashes ; whence arose they but 
I from this impious thing called revealed religion, and 
^ this monstrous belief that God has spoken to man? 

I The lies of the Bible have been the cause of the one and 

f the lies of the Testament of the other. 

Some Christians pretend that Christianity was not 
established by the sword ; but of what period of time 
do they speaJc? It was impossible that twelve men 
could begin with the sword; they had not the power; 
but no sooner were the professors of Christianity suffi- 
ciently powerful to employ the sword than they did so, 
and the stake and fagot too ; and Mahomet could not 
do it sooner. By the same spirit that Peter cut off the 
ear of the high priest^s servant (if the story be true) he 
would have cut off his head, and the head of his master, 
had he been able. Besides this, Christianity grounds 
itself originally upon the Bible, and the Bible was es- 
tablished altogether by the sword, and that in the worst 
use of it ; not to terrify, but to extirpate. The Jews 
made no converts; they butchered alL The Bible is 

.the sire of the Testament, and both are called the word 

\of God. The Christians read both books; the ministers 
preach from both books ; and this thing called Chris- 
tianity is made up of both. It is then false to say that 

. Christianity was not established by the sword. 
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The only sect that has not persecuted are the Quakers ; { 
and the onlj reason that can be.giyen for it is that they 
are rather Deists than Christians. They do not believe I 
much about Jesus Christ, and they call the scriptures a) 
dead letter. Had they called them by a worse name, \ 
they had been nearer the truth. 

It is incumbent on every man who reverences th^ 
character of the creator, and who wishes to lessen the^ 
catalc^ue of artificial miseries, and remove the cause thav 
has sown persecution thick among mankind, to expel al] 
ideas of revealed religion as a dimgerous heresy and anj 
impious fraud. What is it that we have learned fromj 
this pretended thing called revealed religion ? Nothing 
that is useful to man, and everything that is dishonor- 
able to his maker. What is it that the Bible teaches us ? 
— rapine, cruelty, and murder. What is it the Testa-' 
ment teaches us? — to believe that the Almighty com- 
mitted debauchery with a woman engaged to be married ;, 
and the belief of this debauchery is called faith. 

As to the fragments of morality that are irregularly 
and thinly scattered in thosg^Bbbks, they make no part 
of this pretended thing called revealed religion. They^ 
are the natural dictates of conscience, and the bonds by | 
which society is held together, and without which it | 
cannot exist; and are nearly the same in all religions 
and in all societies. The Testament teaches nothing 
new upon this subject, and where it attempts to exceed, 
it becomes mean and ridiculous. The doctrine of not 
retaliating injuries is much better expressed in Proverbs,- 
which is a collection as well from the Qentiles as the 
Jews, than it is in the Testament. It is there said- 
(Proverbs xxv, 21), "If thine enemy be hungry, give him * 
bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, give him water to 1 
drink;*** but when it is said, as in the Testament, "If J 



* According to what is called Christ's Sermon on the Moant, in the 
book of Matthew, where, among some good things, a great deal of 
this feigne^^KfiOTality is introduced, it is there expressly said that the 
doctrine of forbearance, or of not retaliating^ injuries, was not any 
Part of the doctrine of the Jews ; but as this doctrine is found m 
Proverbs it must, according to that statement, have been copied from 
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' a man smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the 
other also," it is assassinating the dignity of forbear- 
ance, and sinking man into a spaniel. 
f ** Loving of enemies" is another dogma of feigned mo- 
rality, and has besides no meaning. It is incumbent on 
!man, as a moralist, that he does not revenge an injury ; 
'and it is equally as good in a political sense, for there 
ts no end to retaliation ; each retaliates on the other, 
and calls it justice; but to love in proportion to the 
•injury, if it could be done, would be to offer ji^remium 
Ifor crip;ie. Besides, the word " enemies " is too vague 
andT general to be used in a moral maxim, which ought 
always to be clear and defined, like a proverb. If a 
jman be the enemy of another from mistake and prejudice, 
^as in the case of religious opinions, and sometimes in 
politics, that man is different from an enemy at heart 
with a criminal intention; and it is incumbent upon us, 
and it contributes also to our own tranquillity, that we 
put the best construction upon a thing that it will bear. 
But even this erroneous motive in him makes no motive 
for love on the other part ; and to say that we can love 
. voluntarily, and without a motive, is morally and physi- 
^cally impossible. 

! Morality is injured by prescribing to it duties that, 
^^ the first place, are impossible to be performed, and 
if they could be would be productive of evil; or, as 
(before said, be premiums for crime. The maxim of 
doing as we would he done unto does not include this 
strange doctrine of loving enemies ; for no man expects 
to be loved himself for his crime or for his enimty. 
/ Those who preach this doctrine of loving their ene- 



the Gentiles, from whom Christ had learned it. Those men whom 
newish and Christian idolaters have abusively called heathens had 
miuch better and clearer ideas of justice and morality thah are to be 
p^ound in the Old Testament, so far as it is Je^wish, or in the New. 
(The answer of Solon on the question, "Which is the most perfect 
\ popular government?" has never been exceeded by any man since 
»his time, as containing a maxim of pc»litical morality. ** That," says 
'^e, *' where the least injury done to the meanest individual is con- 
sidered as an insult on the whole constitution,'* Solon lived about 
^oo B. C. 
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mies are in general the greatest perseoutors, and they 
act oonsistentlj by so doing; for the doctrine is hypo-g 
critical, and it is natural that hypocrisy should act the,, 
reverse of what it preaches. For my own part, I dis- 
own the doctrine, and consider it as a feigned or fabu- 
lous morality ; yet the man does not exist that can say 
I have persecuted him, or any man, or any set of men, 
either in the American Beyolution or in the French 
Bevolution ; or that I have in any case returned evil for 
evil But it is not incumbent on man to reward a bad 
action with a good one, or to return good for evil ; and 
wherever it is done, it is a voluntary act, and not a duty .4- 
It is also absurd to suppose that such doctrine can 
make any part of a revealed religion. We imitate the 
moral character of the Creator by forbearing with each 
other, for he forbears with all; but this doctrine would 
imply that he loved man, not in proportion as he was^? 
good, but as he was bad. 

If we consider the nature of our condition here, we 
must see there is no occasion for such a thing as repealed 
religion. What is it we want to know? Does not the 
creation, the universe we behold, preach to us the exist- r 
ence of an almighty power that governs and regulates- 
the whole? And is not the evidence that this creation , 
holds out to our senses infinitely stronger than anything 
we can read in a book, that any impostor might make 
and call the word of God? As for morality, the knowl-» 
edge of it exists in every man's conscien ce. 

Here we are. The existence of an almighty power is 
sufficiently demonstrated to us, though we cannot con- 1 
ceive, as it is impossible we should, the nature andj 
manner of its existence. We cannot conceive how we j 
came here ourselves, and yet we know for a fact that we 1 
are here. We must know also that the power that called 
us into being can, if he please and when he pleases, call 
us to account for the manner in which we have lived 
here ; and therefore, without seeking any other motive 
for the belief, it is rational to believe that he will, for 
we know beforehand that he can. The probability, or \ 
even possibility, of the thing is all that we ought to \ 
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' know ; for if we knew it as a fact, we should be the 
^ mere slaves of terror ; our belief would have no merit, 

and our best actions no yirtue. 

* Deism then teaches ns, without the possibility of 

\ being deceived, all that is necessary or proper to be 

I known. The creation is the Bible of the Deist. He 

^ there reads, in the handwriting of the Creator himself, 

the certainty of his existence, and the immutability of 

his power, and all other Bibles and Testaments are to 

liim forgeries. The probability that we may be called 

jto account hereafter will, to a reflecting mind, have the 

jinfluence of belief ; for it is not our belief or disbelief 

fthat can make or unmake the fact As this is the state 

|we are in, and which it is proper we should be in, as 

{free agents, it is the fool only, and not the philosopher, 

jnor even the prudent man, that would live as if there 

were no Gk>d. 

But the belief of a Ood is so weakened by being 
mixed with the strange fable of the Christian creed, 
and with the wild adventures related in the Bible, and 
jthe obscurity and obscene nonsense of the Testament, 
jthat the mind of man is bewildered as in a fog. Yiew- 
'ing all these things in a confused mass, he confounds 
jfact with fable ; and as he cannot believe all, he feels a 
oisposition to reject alL But the belief of a Gk)d is a 
jbelief distinct from all other things, and ought not 
be confounded with any. The notion of a trin- 
ty of gods has enfeebled the belief of one GKkL A 
ultiplication of beliefs akH» as a division of belief; 
id in proportion as anything is divided it is weak- 
bned. 

I Beligion, by such means, becomes a thin^ of f oim in- 
istead of fact; of notion instead of princTpW;~ morality 
4s banished to make room for an imaginary thing called 
laith, and this faith has its origin in a supposed de* 
(bauohery; a man is preached instead of Gk>d; an execu- 
tion is an object for. gratitude; the preachers daub 
themselves with the blood, like a troop of assassins, and 
pretend to admire the brilliancy it gives them; they 
preach a humdrum sermon on the merits of the execu- 
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tion; then praise Jesus Christ for being exeoated, and 
condemn the Jews for doing it. 

A man, bj hearing all this nonsense lumped and 
preached together, confounds the Gk>d of the creation 
with the imagined Qod of the Christians, and liTesjasjf 
there were none. 

't)f all the systems of religion that ever were inventedJ 
there is none more derogatory to the Almighty, more 
unedifying to man, more repugnant to reason, and morel 
contradictory in itself, than this thing called Christian-! 
ity. Too absurd for belief, too impossible to convince,' 
and too inconsistent for practice, it renders the heart 
torpid or produces only atheists and fanatics. As an 
engine of power, it serves the purpose of despotism ;j 
and as a means of wealth, the avarice of priests ; but so \ 
far as respects the good of man in general, it leads to^ 
nothing here or hereafter. 1 

The only religion that has not been invented, and that 
has in it every evidence of divine originality, is pure 
and simple Deism. It must havelSeen the first, and will 
probably be the last, that man believes. But pure and 
simple Deism does not answer the purpose of despotic 
governments. They cannot lay hold of religion as an^ 
engine, but by mixing it with human inventions, and 
making their own authority a part; neither does it ani* 
swer tlbe avarice of priests but by incorporating them* 
selves and their functions with it, and becoming, like 
the government, a party in the system. It is this that 
forms the otherwise mysterious connection of church 
and state; the church human, and the state tyrannic, i 

Were man impressed as fully and strongly as he 
onght to be with the belief of a Qod, his moral life 
would be regulated by the force of that belief; he would 
stand in awe of Qod and of himself, and would not do 
the thing that could not be concealed from either. To* 
give this belief the full opportunity of force, it is neces* 
sary that it act alone. This is Deism. 

But when, according to the Christian trinitarian 
scheme, one part of Qod is represented by a dying man, 
and another part, called the Holy Qhost, by a flying . 
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pigeon, it is impossible that belief can attaoh itself to 
such wild conceits.*^ 

I It has been the scheme of the Christian church, and 
/ of all the other invented systems of religion, to hold man 
I in ignorance of the Creator, as it is of government to 
I hold him in ignorance of his righlir The systems ol the 
I one are as false as those of the other, and are calculated 
\ for mutual support. The study of theology, as it stands 
in Christian churches, is the study pLj^gHiifiig; it is 
j founded on nothing; it rests on no pfmciples; it pro- 
ceeds by no authorities; it has no data; it can demon- 
strate nothing, and admits of no conclusion. Not any 
thing can be studied as a science without our being in 
possession of. the principles upon which it is founded; 
and as this is not the case .with Christian theology, it is 
therefore the study of nothing. 

Instead, then, of studying theology, as is now done, 
out of the Bible and Testament, the meanings of which 
books are always controverted, and the authenticity of 
which is disproved, it is necessary that we refer to the 
Bible of the creation. The principles we discover there 
are eternal, and of divine origin ; they are the f ounda- 
jtion of all the science that exists in the world, and must 
(be the foundation of theology. 

\ We can know Ood only through his works. We can- 
' not have a conception of any one attribute but by fol- 
lowing some principle that leads to it. We have only a 
confused idea of his powers if we have not the means of 
comprehending something of its immensity. We can 
have no idea of his wisdom but by knowing the order 
'.and manner in which it acts. The principles of science 
llead to this knowledge; for the Creator of man is the 
jCreator of science; and it is through that medium that 
/man can see Ood, as it were, face to face. 



• The book called the book of Matthew sajrs (iii. i6) that the Holy 
Ghost descended ift the shape of a dove. It might as well have said 
a goose ; the creatures are equallv harmless, and the one is as much 
a nonsensical lie as the other. Acts ii, 2, 3, says that it descended 
in a mighty rushing wind, in the shape of cloven tongues ; perhaps 
it was cloven feet Such absurd stuff is only fit for tales of witches 
and wizards. 
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;b p9J9;siuraipB 9q o; p9napaoo „ s90iaj9S 9qx «< pos oq; JOj 890(a 
-J98 j9q;o pnB joXBjd jo nopBjq9i9o oq; joj posBooop 9q; jo 9;b;89 
9q; nodn 9pBni 9J9Ak spnBmop snojanmf^ *q;B9p J|9q; jo S9sn9d 
-X9 9Tp JOJ J8niq;9nxo8 oabs o; snoyxnB 9J9m 9jn jo s9iJBS8909n oq; 
n|B;qo o; ;u9p^gns X^gjBq pBq oqM XnBUi pnB \ S9;u {Bjonnj jo nop 
-Bjq9i9o 9q; no snms o&bj pn9dx9 o; o^dood 9q; p9onpn| ;s9pd 9q;,, 
ViXSg n| ;Bxp sXbs nosnfiiii^ -9 f JfS •Xjo;BXmj -Se oSti^j 
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•{;joo H '^Q) u I®A®1 snofSiiai dco^s dtn oodn poo^s soBani 
on Xq sJoq^nB osoqM *o<n 's^jom 'sa^vp ^nsaaj^ip XjdA jo sifjo^ 
CDOJ} j9iH8iSo; )nd sbm ^nq 'a«ai ono Xq na^p^ ;on sbja sison^o 
JO i[Ooq oqXff •s|89U90 J^ diqsjoq^ny joud s^o^njid b X^qissod si 
MV>n »> PJOM oqj, nopBonpd Xq UBpdXSg ire pire q^jpqXq MdjqdH « 
OTM Sdsoj^ ,/IAoq JO jO)q^nBp «»» pire ./[Aoq jo dsnoq oq; jo irem 
«„ aiOM 8990 j^ |o squared oq^ ^Bq^ sXbs snpozg jo Jo^dBqo paoods 
9q) JO OSI9A ;8jg aqx ./s^n^^^^I °^ ^^ ^^ s^^K** ^^ ^^d 

..isfiqo sas9f )sa|BSe ^a^qdored b JSa^qsnqod q)|M 
j|9smiq SQSEtniB oq 9J9qM 'aosfjd n\ s| 9ii|B<{ 8Binoqx»» ^vq; *f6Li 
*iz OBf *uosjo^f o) J9^9[ B uf opaomta^ 8.s|xioj^ jnaiudAiioo Jo 
am^Bo oiqBOfdsop oq; siBOAai puB *;u9aipa98 8|q sossazdxa )i )nq *2ni 
-SBjqd s.dinBj 9][n qpnoi punos ;oa 89op ;i .. 'ojn siq ;soi poo^siapan 
-srax qonm oo; 'nd^^oSjoj qonox oo) 'po^B^nnf 9i;;|| oo; '^spoi^nioAai 
snp *j9auojaj snoiqjiA 8|q^ snop|soddns osoq; jo Jdq^o aq; jo oao joj 
'oq Aism 8iq) j9aomoh >» ^q nopipo qonaij oq^ )Bq) sXbs iCBMaoo *f 
o^n c| « 'o^ 9^ nooM^og „ 'JSnfunfSaq ooas^nds oq; jo^ 'zi qSjs^ 

,/jo;ba|;|iio „ pioM aq; p9onpoj:)ni oq noqM soiSBd-dpp SfJB ^ aq^ 
JO J911IBJJ 9q) JO pn|m oq) uf sbm ;BqM Mon^ o) ^s9J9)n| jo oq ppioM 

QB ^npBAppiO q;|M p9)|p9J03B JOq^HB JHO 9ABq 9JA 9J9H '(^BMaO^) 

„9niraoH J ®p s^iojQ soq ^ imuxraoo su9S b^ S9ir4pm S9!Sbjaiu> S9p 
jn9)nB )9 *9nbp9aiv«p 9jj9n3 bi ;uBpii9d s9J9J3aBX)9 s9J|B£[b 89p ;a9nz 

-9;jBd9p np 89jJ8aO0 np 91|B)9J09S *9lBUOU)n9^9S 9nbp9iiiv J 9p Jn9) 

-BAp|no;9 u9Xo;io •9njBj SBuioqx ., Xq oq o; pjBS *fr6£i "sjib^ nj p9qsn 
-qnd SBM Nosva-)! do soy shx JO nop|p9 qon9J^ y '^dvjoi^ *z 9Sb j 

(•90Bjaid 99S) 

idfjos^soj 9q) ni outbj Xq gpBoi sojnsopsip oq) gjOM sb p9SS9jddia8 
iiopip9 9q) 9ABq o) (8fuopg[) nnq j3a|8nBO n\ iB|;n9nga| sb ci99q 9ABq 
Xboi QopBOipop 8|q; 'U9zpp nB3fX9aiy ub )on sbm oq ;Bq) ^Z9;9jd 
oq; J9pini nosud n| 9a|B ^ ^u|d993i sbm *s|jbj n\ J9^*tn||ii UBouomy 
*siJJoj^ jn9m9Ano9 sy 'p9onpojdaj mou ./joraos 'sjouBg joj 
p9;uud„ uopfpo oq; u\ s| ;i ;nq ..*B0U9ray jo S9;b?s V^\o£i 9q; jo 
sa9zp|o-Moi|9j ,, s.Joq^nB 9q; o-^ iijom 9q) jo aopBO|p9p 9q)niB;ao3;oa 
op ;sjg 9q; JOJ p9ssBd 9ABq ;Bq; nosvhh dO xoy hhx JO suopipg 
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Tif iui( 'noi9iioi JO ((nonnueAoS }o uet^i^vin m jeq^^ie *99Xf ; 
0jre snonndo neqAL i^vq!^ <nre j bb 'rnvfioo f jepvei'eqi^ }o^ 
pnim 9X1% no i(89i o% ^ioal eqi^ }o noisnpnoo eqi( m pet^soS 
-Sns ejv <(«q<( svepi eq;^ eAvef j pire i %i op ireo enoXire 
}i ^pe^njoi eq Of !(i }o jooid m poonpoid eAvq j oonepiAe 
9X[% eAvef I pire fseueSioj pire snopisodnn exv i^nein 
H^sex ptre ejqig eq^^ (^vif^ ^lo^ sim }o 6)j«d SinoSejO} 
^H^ Ips m niioqs eAvq j "(peCqns 9J{% esop eieq j 

I mm o!| foedsQi qi^iii peScroqo eAvq ^ 
^eqi^ posoddns eq o(( !(t 6i 'neq;^ '•^^LM. '^t^^^ }o seifje ' 
-doid eq!^ lo eoneios }o 8e|dionud eqi^ of leqfie foedsei, 
qfiii peSovqo leAen eA«q lOfveiQ eqf }o SAivf eqf fvqf ' 
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|8M.on^ joqdosofTqd ei[x '(^nemSpnr oq^^ }o nopoejiedmi 
\9J{% 81 iipii eq!( }o ssenofqveStreqo 9X[% ptre i ojqveSnvqo 
in^ siq JO 'ipejiedini mopspn siq lo leALod spi poeod 
-du8 OAvq (^snin A9X[% ^sSinq^ eseq!^ jo; noissinipv pnv 
esnei^ejd pug o^ pny •uoiiSiiei qsiiiQf eqjj jadxe pxre 
opasiedns o% *noi3i^9i Aieu « jo i9pimo} eqj pnw 'nosxnni 
JO jeiepjnm eqjj unq 9pBni eA«q smni^suqQ oqj, 'BAief 
eq!( }o noiSijei eq!( jo} mooi ei[VTn o!^ 'saioeds xrenmq eq;^ 
JO m889889 eq!^ unq epein eA«q sm9£ eqx 'i4q3tnqy 
eq!( JO ponuoj neeq OAvq 8!(ie9noo 8nom9qd8Viq pcre p^ui 
^nvm 08 (j«qij 'uoiStjoj popeAei p9||V9 Smqij p9((n9Ain 
tre dn Siii!(!(08 puv 'iio899j JO %T{Si[ 9i{% pnv 90119108 
JO 8ALV1 9iq«(fnixnin 9q!( moij SuuaptreAL ^q naaq 8m{ f j 
I '99n9i08 JO |ooqo8 9 nop 

: -OA9p JO 98iioq Xi9A9 poB / /i2uwfU90 ^90jf[ •J9qdo80|iqd 
J9 eq Of i^qSno jaqovaid Xi9A9 '99«{d m^fs^ noiSii9i jo 
m9((8iC8 9Ti% m noii^njoAej 9 q9n8 ji ^^\{% pi98 eq 8d9qi9d 
f[iM. i(j *!(ii9Tn9Aa[dnn xreiimq joj 8« epn!(p«j9 joj — 
]Cqdo80iiqd joj 89 nopoA9p joj i|9M. 89 %i[Q^ 9 8I *i9^%^m 
e((«Tnixniin jo 89if ledoid eq^^ qi^iM. jo 'ejif e^qvi^eSeA pire 
piinicre JO 8Tn9!(8iC8 eq(^ qi^ui ^98J9Aiim eq;^ jo Xii^einoeS 
eq!( q!(Tii p9{(09nno9 j9q!(9qM. '99n9ia8 eq;^ jo fivd Xi9Ag[ 
*8fZ9(( in 9|qp8U9qx9in 8I nopveio qx[% jo ©iqig ©qx 

'91LI!( Oq O^ TULOVni 9J!B %'BT{% 

9HT9% QTi% inojj ptre ^Sut^ipe 8I %'ex[% 8mq<(9Tno8 qoveid 
raiq %9i *qD99id {j8nra ivsm jj ^peqoveid eq tree 8noiiz 
-198 pidi^8 ^pio *^«OT ^eqij <(«q^ jeqoveid eqjj jo 8!(n9[«!( 
eqi^ eq *qoiqA raojj '!(xi9iire)8ej; eqj ptre ejqig eqj jo 
8i)xe!^ pidn!^8 QX[% wsj{% 'unq o;^ 89iiio xrem i^vq^ epr4i!(«x9 
pn« eoneieAei 9m jo ptre 'joi^vejQ eq;^ m jeijeq 9 pxre 
JO 98p9{ALOiq[ « qijTAi raiq Sin889jdini joj J9((!(«in J9!(!(9q 
jvj piojgpv /Sinnre<|j9!(ne 69 i|9M. 89 '^!^9ioo8 jo j9qTn9ni 
9 ptre Trem 9 89 ji98D(iiq o!^ fujesn eSpejALoiq; m miq 
peAoidun )i i(8[iqM. 'pjnoM. !(a9fqa8 9 q9U8 pn9 !^a9tqo ire 
qong •99pT em98 eqjj !^9 eAiure ppioM. pnnn 8iq *uoi!^oni 
m i^nd pn9 unq ejojeq p9{(n989id eq ^Llbjjlo tre p9i|90 8I 
89 qons '98J9Anin 9X[% jo ppoin 9 ppioo iQ *9ov^ovzd m 
e9n9Ap9 ^ieAi889iSojd pjuoM. peAieonoo oe 99pi eq^ pn9 
5 eA9q A9Lon e^i 8:;ioii pioiireqoem 9x1% jo !^89ei 99 einos Sui 
Hpiu!(8iio9 JO 9epi eq!) eAieonoo noos ppioM. eq 'eaieAnm 
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VPS JO 'oimnnom SaiXg « o)n| ^o^sip ^qiSim aopvajSmni qofqM 'So^ 
V n| oiqisfA ^snC mmpafM v di|n si 'injpnvoq pnv omnqns 8.d3[jng 
pimiiips JO 8)jt8d dmos 03[n 'sapuo aq; jo ooiiiqns oqx 'snopioipu 
aq; no sjopjoq )| X^jBon Aioq )oa *99s Xaq) 'amiiqns aq) jo i|m somio 
puB 6Joq)n9 uaq^ 'doiBS dq; XnvopvmorejJS puB XidAissauizd sp'^Tiq 
-3[Bdds |o JdauBCD aq; joj ! oo; ounfqns si JojnCnoo aq; apu qoibs dq; 
iCq puB ! dmiiqns aq^ noissajdxo sjq) sn«o snoi^aoq puBM siq puB 
jojmCiiod B aiB poj siq j>iib S990|i( sb *^i mojj oo^b; naoq sbd AfqB 
-qojd )9oni pnB ,, aiioS oq | o;sai^ „ *s||Bq paB sdno siq o; sabs aq 
uaqAi 89sn JojnCaoo b )Bq) SupiBdds jo jdanBm dAqBJoami aq^ s| )t. 
,,*^qSn oq aJdq; )9q », 'Xbs o; X^qSpiqy dq; oeoddns o) Bopi mjp|a/ 
pnB 9ifJ9nd B 8|)| 'S9p|S9g 'SapoAd poB Sonuom jo )bi^ *Jrofi;d^ 
paB Sa|su siq psiiBD si )BqM paB~)qS(a puB ABp }o dsnBo aq) si )Bq| 
nns dm |'o oouosqB jo oouosaja aq; si )i udqM i uns XnB sbm axaqi aio^ 
-oq *s9iiinjocD poB sJ^imidAd *s)q^ aoJin P^^ ^^P ^^^^ n^oq aABq ' 
o) ajoqi dSfBiu iCaqx 'oouBJoa^i Jioq; ;nq Sonpon pa^BJ^snonidp 
dABq Xaq^ s|q) iSii|op n| pnB ! nopBoio oq; }o ^unoooB OB 'sisdudo jo 
jd^dBqo ^9 oq) u} 'sn qai^S o) no^iB^japim dABq sjaipna-oiqig oqx * 



eqf }o Xieniqovm pcre an^oiui^s eq^^ }o 'peqiiosep eiojoq 
eAvq X ^^ 'ALeiA 9 OAvrj ppioo irem i^vq^^ efqissod i^i aieii 
pire 'i^einqovm }o e8pe|iioiq[ on 'Xvp btc[% %^ '^bm. peg 

-seotre mo }o ioq«i 9X1% i^eSioj !^on puv 'i9!(finiin jno eoneie 
-Aei o!( Tuvei ^^Hf ^^ Y^ *eonei98 {|« }o j9qo99(( [«ni8uo ! 
ptre i9qdofio^d %Big. o\{% fnoii^veio eqi( }o onreqoeinl 
fveiS oqjj 81 An^I^njY eqx '%} ®^op 9A«q qvqjj S9|!^' 
-8od« siq lou 'ijsuqo s^sef jon 'ojoqdoid eqij pire sesojj 
)on 81 %i[ "qfjve nodn eSpejiioic; bu{% (^qdtiojq 9a^ 
'piioAL 9X[% JO 8eS« iCfive eq^^ neeq eA«q of pesoddns exB | 
f vqAL ni 'seipoq X{n9A«eq 9x1% jo snop njOAej pire Bfnem ; 
-eAom Qi[% nodn sjofsoonv ino }o snopvAjesqo peuveii 
-nn pnv i^nvf snoo eqx '98ieAinn eq!( }o ein^^onj^^s pnvl 
eniqovm i^veiS eq^^ moij semoo 'pinnnv nonnnoo 9 mojqi 
nopipnoo pnv eonvjveddv m eiqvqsniSnii^sip Xjeoovos 
eq ppio^ eq qoiq^ i^noq^^m pnv \%xs9 nodn e^qvi^o; 
-moo pei9pn9i si eone^^spce siq qoiqii jo pre eqjj 2q *Xie 
-niqovni }o pire eoneios }o 8^ irem oSpejALon:; eq^^ |iy 

^'Suiqfon^' 
irem qi^eqo^se!^ %9X{% qomqo eqi( }o ejqig pidn^^s eq!( nio;^ 
{jon pire *!}i poiLreej 8«q ireni (j«qij noii^vejo 9X[% jo ejqig \' — 
eqf moj} si %i pire 'niSuo eniAip }o si eSpejALon^ ^X 
*sn moil !(n«!(sip safim }o snoi^m ei9 seipoq esoq^ 
qSnoqi^ 'esdijae ire }o emp^ eq;^ egnnim « 0% xm%i9oe9 Kua , 
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*f(m ^iv9oo oq^ no %i op jjim, 'diqs 9 }o eamoo ^m jiedvd 
, iK>dn ef vj^snomop uul YBVf^ eiSovu) « ;o sepijedojd ennra 
eqX -;08J0Anm eqf equosnnuma ppio^ %m[% epjio « ws 
]t39piedojd ivoiqemoeS enivs aq^ svq i9f enreip qoni ire }o 
'epjp Y "^nefze m snoixipn o!^ einsvem jjul pimoiS }o 
020V tre JO qooi ire omsvein eii qon{iii ^q se^dioiiud enres 
eqX "eireoin ennra eqf ^q pet^nesoidai eq ireo esjeAnm 
; eq) f vqf pnv ^epom oi pof nesoidez eq xmo bj[xoml f sef toiS 

Inodn seidpnud oq^^ }o edpe|ALoiq[ 9 svq eq esnvoeq 

})t et^tufsnomep W80 eq 'pequosop eAvq j oneos fvni^ov 
•eq? {j« *e}i| snp in ^wej i^w 'eAuiv i^oinree irein qSnoqx 
/ *?dine((noo e? loxe 0% Jljuo %^ ejv ^nenrei^sex ^q? 

*piiv efqig eqi( ;o senuipop ptre s^j^ 9nT[9AOj2 eqi( (^nq 
1 epi^pviS 1(99x8 sef loze eoneognrnm f 9918 f si^qSiioqi^ 
%'99j2 ezidsm sipeCqo i^veif) 'fiLre9q jilou eq nouues irep 

-8uqQ pi9i2k>|oeq!( Ixrs n^% nnq o!^ seALO eq epi^rfvxS 
em }o pire po{) }o eiom nnq qovei^ ppioM. ^svq si^v 
ivoitreqoem eqi^ jo pire 'eoneios ;o 'em^pioiiSo jo Sniq^ 
-XieAe 89 ^oi!(«eio eqi^ }o se^dionud eqi^ qi^m noiipen 
-noo pvq %m[% peiiofio} . eq (^nenLCofdnie Xtre f warn 9 
69 (^nemeAoidun siq qi^iii pei^pm emooeq ppio^ diqsjOM. 

\mi 10 not9i|ei siq feSpejALon^ in pesveioin %i 69 epni^ 
-If 918 in e899i9in ppiOAL '1^99; eqi^^q peouiAuoo ptre eneas 
eqi(*iCq pe((|9xe 'pmin siq feojmos f9qi( inoj| peAuep 
ei9 'eieq e|q9!^o}I^oo nop9U((i8 siq sjepnei eq qoiqAL 
^q 8fJ9 pioiireqoein eqi^ i|9 %'b\{% pn9 'eoneps jo 69q irem 
eSpejALon^ eqi^ j^b J9q{j eea ueqij pjno^ eg •io?9ejQ eqj 
}o eoneognmin eqi^ '88en!(89A 9X[% 'inop8iii eqi^ 'leAiod eqi^ 
'nnq qo9e(( wso XSojoeqi^ qoinqo ^tre %^x[ja. pnoXeq J9} 
'eAieonoo neqi^ ppoii oq 1 e^oqM. eqi^ 8e((9pi8ei pire siue 
-A08 %'Bi{% iO!(9ejQ eq!( Xq peq8iiq9!(8e 8ii9| }o met^SiCs eqi( 
iion^ 0% pire 'ieq!(o qo9e no eonepnedep pire noif oennoe 
Ji9X[% f i^emoo !(8e((onzej eqi( o!^ neAe 'eA|OAej Xeq;^ qoiq^L 
in jepio Sntueim eq^ '8eon9i9edd9 8niXi9A Jieqi^ jo 
e8n90 9\{% '9%9mid [9ieAe8 eqi^ ;o 8f nemeAom eqi^ ^jrem of 
feaieAiim eqf }o einfanj}8 eqf 'iC|ef9jeqi|ep ef9idniefnoo 
Of pn9 'ALeiA eno f 9 ppqeq of 'noisu }o jeALod eqf qfiii 
pe^opne pire 'noif 9nf is 9 m peo9|d eq ireni 9 pinoQ 
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word, that the mark was put on when the door was open, and flatj 
against the wall, and thereby came on the inside when we shut it ati 
night, and the destroying angel passed by it" (National Intelligencer,| 
Dec. 29, i8oa). 

Page 105. Peter Pindar. Althongh the Rev. Dr. John Wolcot 
(1738-1819X who as *' Peter Pindar" made himself conspicuous by his 
poetical (mxluctions, who sometimes got himself thrashed for his 
personalities, and who finally accepted a pension of /300 per annum 
to cease his attacks on the king and ministry, found it almost impossi- 
ble to refer to Thomas Paine without a slur, this is, we believe, the 
only place in the writings of Paine where the author deigns to notice 
him ; and the reference is not flattering. In each of Wolcot*s five 
volumes of poetry, which might sometimes cause Dean Swift to 
blush, he makes one or more allusions to **Tom" Paine. The fol- 
lowing was doubtless intended as a hint of the enormity of Paine's 
offense—an offense that has since become a merit Perhaps Wolcot 
thought to prove his own loyalty and escape prosecution by attacking 
the author of the ** Rights of Man." 

"Importance, in a nutshell hide thy head ! 

/ deem'd myself a Dare-devil in Rhyme ; 

To whisper to a King in modem time. 
And try to strike a Royal foible dead ! 
While dauntless thou of treason makest no bones. 
But strikest at Kings themselves upon their thrones." 

The poet has at least a dozen flings at Paine. He wrote more than 
he published. Royall Tyler is quoted as follows : * ' I have preserved 
an epigram of Peter Pindar's written originally in a blank leaf of a 
copy of Paine's 'Age of Reason,' and not inserted in any of his works. 

" ' Tommy Paine wrote this book to prove that the Bible 
Was an old woman's dream of fancies most idle ; 
That Solomon's proverbs were made by low livers. 
That prophets were fellows who sang demi-quavers ; 
That relifidon and miracles all were a jest. 
And the devil in torment a tale of the priest 
Though Beebebub's absence from hell I'll maintain. 
We aU must allow that the I>evil's in Paine.' " 

Wolcot's lampoons whetted public curiosity to see what Paine had 
written, and thus the satirist did good without intending to. Peter 
Pindar*s work was local and temporary, and the last edition of his 
poems was published in 18 16. He probably had no thought that the 
fame of the man he calumniated would be taking on a new lustre a 
half century after he himself was foigotten and his rhymes had 
ceased to amuse. 

Page no. Aben Ezra : A Spanish Jew and commentator on the 
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Bible* born at Toledo (in Spain) about 1090-1100. Spinoza : A pan- 
tiieistic philosopher bom of Jewish parents at Amsterdam in 1632. 
Satan : The occnrrence of tl]» word in Job is not *'the first and only 
time this name is mentioned in the Bible" (when Paine says ** Bible" 
he means the Old Testament). It appears at i Chron. xxi, i, the 
max^nal reading in the Revised Version being '*an adversary;" 
and in Zechariah iii» i; maiginal, "/^ Adversary." In the King 
James translation Satan is mentioned in Psalms dx, 6, but the 
revisers have substituted *'an adversary." The New Testament 
writers use the word some thirty-five times. 

Page 1 14. Jest-books. " Paine had for some time [prior to 1797] 
been attaining unique fame in England. Some publisher had found 
it worth while to issue a book, entitled * Tom Paine's Jests : Being 
an entirely new and select Collection of Patriotic Bon Mots, Repar- 
tees, Anecdotes, Epigrams, &c., on Political Subjects. By Thomas 
Paine.' There are hardly half a dozen items by Paine in the book 
(73 pages), which shows that his name was considered marketable" 
(Conway's " Life of Thomas Paine," ii, 268). Before Paine's arrival 
in America from Prance a Scotchman named Donald Praser had 
written a long Recantation for him, the title page being so worded 
as to make it appear authentic. Paine called the author to account, 
and the Scotchman pleaded that after trying mthout success to make 
a living by various shifts, including preaching, he had written the 
Recantation and got eighty dollars for it Paine foigave him on 
account of his needy family, and dismissed him with some improving 
advice In the year 1897, a Louisville, Ky., preacher, the Rev. H. 
R. Coleman, vouched for by the editor as "an esteemed minister of 
the Kentucky conference, Methodist church South, had the assurance 
to send this " Recantation" to the Louisville Dispatch, where it was 
printed in the issue of that paper for April 25, as the bona fide ex- 
pression of Paine's regret for his "inconsiderate attack on the Chris- 
tian religion." The Rev. Coleman asserts that it "bears every 
mark of genuineness and authorship by Thomas Paine, as anyone 
who is acquainted with the writing of Tom Paine can easily see." 
He then vouches for the " correctness and genuineness" of the copy 
he has made " on the highest principles of Christian integrity. " His 
integrity is on a level with that of the London publisher of one hun- 
dred years ago who, to combat the "pernicious doctrine of Paine" 
that * there is no God," issued a tract in which the evidences of 
divine existence adduced were taken from Paine's own works. 

Page 115. Ecclesiastes. Luther declared that Solomon did not 
write the book of Ecclesiastes. Professor Delitzsch, the eminent and 
orthodox Hebrew scholar, assigned Ecclesiastes to the latest date of 
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any book of the Hebrew Bible. The Encyclopedia Britannica has 
this ironical remark: '*Onthe Continent, where Biblical criticism 
has been cultivated to the highest deg^'ee, and where Old Testament 
exegesis has become an exact science, the attempt to prove that 
Solomon is not the author of Ecclesiastes would be viewed in the 
same light as adducing facts to demonstrate that the earth does not 
stand still." 

Page 119. "Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son" 
(Isaiah vii, 14), •* It certainly was not a difl&cult thing, in any time 
of the world, to find a girl with child, or to make her so ; and per- 
haps Isaiah knew of one beforehand " (Paine). This ''perhaps" is a 
good guess at the truth, for the revised version of Isaiah puts the 
matter in the present tense and gives the marginal reading: "A 
maiden is with child, and beareth a son." 

Page 143, '^^'^ immaculate conception as known to the church 
has to do with the foetal life of the Virgin Mary, and not that of 
Christ, whose conception was "miractdous." The confusing of 
miraculous and inmiaculate is a common but unimportant error. 

Page 157, footnote. "The spurious addition to Paine's work 
alluded to in his footnote drew on him a severe criticism from Dr. 
Priestley (* Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever,* p. 75), yet ifc'Seems 
to have been Priestley himself who, in his quotation, first incorporated 
into Paine's text the footnote added by the editor of the American 
edition (1794). The American added: 'Vide Moshiem's i^sic) £cc. 
History,* which Priestley omits" (Conway's ed. A. of R., p. 171). 
Mr. Conway observes in his Life of Paine (ii, 195) that "while Paine 
in Paris was utilizing the ascent of the footnote to his text. Dr. 
Priestley in Pennsylvania was using it to show Paine's untrust- 
worthiness!" The addition occurs immediately after the word 
" God." in the ninth line on page 16. Priestley's criticism was as 
follows : "As to the gospel of Luke being carried by a majority of 
one only, it is a legend, if not of Mr. Paine's own invention, of no 
better authority whatever." 

Paine in Yorktown, Pa. Foreseeing that Philadelphia would fall 
into the hands of the British— as it did on Sept. 27. 1777— the Ameri- 
can Congress placed itself on the other side of the Susquehanna river, 
adjourning first to Lancaster and later to Yorktown, where its ses- 
sions were held until June of the following year. Paine, having been 
appointed (April 17, 1777) secretary of the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs, followed the Congress to York. It was here that he wrote 
numbers of his " Crisis. " An extended account of • * Thomas Paine at 
Yorktown" was printed in the New York Truth Seeker, June 4, 1898. 

The Photogravure frontispiece in this book is from the Romney 
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portrait of Paine now owned by J. H. Jc^inston o£ New York. This 
painting was exhibited in London in the Paine collection, and pro- 
nounced by experts to be either the original painting or a direct copy 
of that painting. The Romney is the most accurate of the portraits 
painted, and in the form we present it onr reproduction is the best 
picture of Paine in print 

Acknowledgment The frequency with which the name of Dr. 
Moncure D. Conway appears in our Preface and in this Appendix 
reveals the extent c^ our indebtedness to that distinguished author 
for information regarding Thomas Paine. That indebtedness is 
hereby acknowledged. Without recourse to the writings of Dr. 
Conway, none of the works of Thomas Paine can be published ac- 
curately or intelligently edited. In 1893 he published the Life of 
Paine in two volumes, from the press of G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York and London Here the Author-Hero of the Revolution first 
secured adequate treatment at the hands of a bipgrapher. Though 
a half dozen others have been issued, this is the only Life of Paine 
we can conscientiously recommend as thorough. Pollomng the 
Life, Dr. Conway published (1894-96) the Writings of Thomas Paine, 
from the same press, in which the author's works appear with com- 
pleteness, and with historical, introductory, and maiginal matter of 
the greatest interest and value. His edition of The Agb op Rrason, 
bound separately from the other writings of Paine, derives its ex- 
cellence from the editor's introduction and notes, and from the 
correctness of its text Thanks beyond expression are due Dr. Con- 
way from all admirers of that "great Commoner of Mankind, 
founder of the Republic of the World, and emancipator of the human 
mind and heart, Thomas Paine." 
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